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PREFACE 


The  U.S.  Army  War  College  provides  an  excellent  environment  for  selected  military 
officers  and  government  civilians  to  reflect  on  and  use  their  career  experience  to  explore 
a  wide  range  of  strategic  issues.  To  assure  that  the  research  conducted  by  Army  War 
College  students  is  available  to  Army  and  Department  of  Defense  leaders,  the  Strategic 
Studies  Institute  publishes  selected  papers  in  its  "Carlisle  Papers"  Series. 
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FOREWORD 


Success  in  the  Cold  War  unleashed  a  myriad  of  threats  and  challenges  to  the  stability 
of  the  emerging  U.S.  inspired  global  order.  Instability  portends  no  good  for  U.S.  national 
interests  or  the  values  on  which  these  interests  are  founded.  Fundamentally,  Americans 
believe  in  freedom,  democracy,  and  human  dignity,  and  that  free  enterprise,  individual 
rights,  and  global  security  are  essential  to  our  pursuit  of  these  basic  beliefs.  Based  on 
these  foundations,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  pursued  policies  and  strategies  during 
the  last  half  of  the  20th  century  that  exposed  the  fallacies  of  communism  and  created 
the  globalized  world  order.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  agree  with 
and  support  the  major  premises  of  the  current  world  order;  but  not  all  subscribe  to  it, 
or  support  the  underlying  beliefs  that  sustain  it.  Regrettably,  in  the  instability  induced 
by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  rapid  onslaught  of  globalism,  nonstate  actors  have 
emerged  to  challenge  the  very  fabric  of  the  order.  These  actors  have  used  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  globalism  to  conduct  asymmetric  warfare  against  the  United  States 
and  its  supporters.  Combined  with  unprecedented  natural  and  manmade  disasters,  these 
circumstances  challenged  U.S.  military  doctrine  and  its  basic  assumptions  about  the  use 
of  military  power. 

Seemingly  slow  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the  changes  in  the  strategic  environment, 
the  U.S.  military  profession  has  once  again  been  criticized  by  media  pundits  for  trying 
to  fight  the  last  war  — suggesting  that  the  military  mind  is  trapped  in  the  20th  century. 
However,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  state 
that  the  defense  establishment  has  been  perplexed  by  the  multitude  of  current  and  future 
threats  and  challenges  with  which  it  is  confronted  and  the  incompatible  policies,  strategies, 
and  doctrine  needed  to  deal  with  them.  In  the  force  structure  and  budget  debates, 
arguments  are  made  over  the  types  of  forces  and  technology  that  will  best  prepare  us 
for  future  uncertainty.  In  the  field,  current  operations  have  led  to  a  vigorous  reconsider¬ 
ation  of  doctrine  and  practice.  Notwithstanding  the  sometimes  egregious  Service 
partisanship,  most  military  professionals  recognize  that  future  demands  will  span 
the  spectrum  of  conflict  from  a  stable  peace  to  general  war.  And,  as  the  papers  in  this 
anthology  on  the  use  of  military  power  short  of  general  war  suggest,  the  minds  of  military 
professionals  are  reaching  out  to  embrace  new  ideas  indispensable  to  the  restoration  and 
sustainment  of  stability— ideas  that  are  consistent  with  the  future  that  has  arrived  and 
the  core  beliefs  essential  to  our  existence  as  a  people. 
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SUMMARY 


Looking  out  to  2025,  many  see  the  potential  for  a  prolonged  period  of  instability  as 
a  result  of  competing  economic  models,  demographics,  the  rise  of  new  international 
actors  and  the  resurgence  of  old  ones,  climate  change,  and  the  scarcity  of  resources.  The 
range  of  stability  challenges  will  stretch  the  capabilities  of  any  military  force  structure 
and  require  innovative  thinking  on  the  part  of  policymakers  and  military  professionals 
alike  concerning  the  appropriate  development  and  use  of  the  military  element  of  power. 
In  this  anthology,  sixteen  students  of  the  United  States  Army  War  College  Class  of  2008 
offer  their  perspectives  on  the  use  of  military  power  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict  in 
the  21st  century,  short  of  or  following  general  war,  and  they  provide  insights  into  the 
necessary  force  structure,  policy,  strategy,  and  doctrinal  approaches  for  future  success. 

The  first  chapter,  written  by  the  faculty  editor,  describes  the  security  dilemma 
confronting  the  United  States  and  the  implications  for  military  force  structure  and 
operations.  It  argues  that  full  spectrum  operations  are  an  appropriate  doctrinal  response, 
and  that  stability  operations  will  present  new  challenges  for  the  use  of  military  force. 
The  subsequent  chapters  are  a  collection  of  edited  student  research  papers  from  the  U.S. 
Army  War  College  Class  of  2008  selected  for  their  focus  on  operations  short  of  general 
war.  The  editor  cast  a  wide  net  in  search  of  papers  that  grasp  the  implications  of  the 
emerging  strategic  environment,  apply  strategic  level  thinking,  and  offer  new  and  useful 
ways  for  the  application  of  military  power.  Consequently,  each  of  these  writings  shares 
in  common  a  worthwhile  idea  or  set  of  ideas  that  can  materially  contribute  to  how  the 
United  States  military  can  best  conduct  full  spectrum  operations. 

Collectively,  these  essays  reveal  the  innovative  thinking,  diversity,  and  depth  of 
thought  that  is  characteristic  of  the  U.S.  and  foreign  military  and  civilian  agency  personnel 
that  comprise  each  class  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  as  they  prepare  themselves  to 
become  senior  leaders  of  their  militaries  or  agencies.  The  essays  also  offer  key  insights  at 
the  policy,  strategy,  planning,  and  doctrinal  levels  that  can  be  applied  in  the  current  and 
future  strategic  environments  confronting  the  United  States  and  its  security  partners. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 
Dr.  Harry  R.  Yarger 

Nearing  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  21st  century,  the  United  States  is  involved  in 
two  ongoing  wars.  It  faces  a  significant  international  terrorist  threat,  and  it  is  witnessing  an 
escalation  of  international  resistance  to  its  leadership  of  the  global  world  order.  Looking 
out  to  2025,  many  see  the  potential  for  a  prolonged  period  of  instability  as  a  result  of 
competing  economic  models,  demographics,  the  rise  of  new  international  actors  and  the 
resurgence  of  old  ones,  climate  change,  and  the  scarcity  of  resources.  Such  instability 
suggests  a  greater  probability  of  interstate  and  intrastate  conflict.  While  in  the  near  term 
the  United  States  remains  the  single  most  powerful  state,  it  will  act  most  often  as  only 
one  of  a  number  of  important  powers  in  an  increasingly  multipolar  international  system. 
In  such  an  environment,  the  U.S.  role  will  logically  be  more  constrained,  but  its  national 
interests  will  continue  to  place  a  premium  on  a  peaceful  world  order  and  its  military 
will  continue  to  be  a  key  factor  in  sustaining  acceptable  levels  of  regional  and  global 
stability.1  The  range  of  stability  challenges  will  stretch  the  capabilities  of  any  military 
force  structure  and  require  innovative  thinking  on  the  part  of  policymakers  and  military 
professionals  alike  on  the  appropriate  development  and  use  of  the  military  element  of 
power.  In  light  of  the  economic  recession  of  2009,  this  debate  will  intensify  over  the  next 
several  years  as  the  rising  deficit  levels  force  a  closer  look  at  defense  spending.  Some 
question  what  appears  to  be  an  over  reliance  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  military  power.2 
Consequently,  force  structure,  and  how  military  forces  are  best  used  to  advance  stability 
interests,  will  be  key  components  of  this  debate.  National  success  will  require  innovative 
ways  of  thinking  about  the  military  instruments  of  power. 

The  national  security  or  military  professional  reading  the  latest  security  literature  may 
well  be  confused  by  the  various  outlooks  expressed  by  authors  discussing  the  nature  of 
emerging  challenges  and  the  security  environment.  Some  argue  that  U.S.  military  thinking 
has  lingered  too  long  in  the  Cold  War  past  and  has  tried  to  create  a  new  monolithic 
threat  out  of  China  to  justify  the  retention  of  large  conventional  forces.3  Members  of 
this  school  of  thought  believe  that  the  era  of  conventional  warfare  is  over,  and  that  the 
threats  of  the  21st  century  are  only  asymmetric  or  hybrid  in  nature  and  require  all,  or  at 
least  a  significant  part,  of  the  U.S.  military  capability  to  be  comprised  of  unconventional 
and  counterinsurgency  forces.4  Others  look  at  the  future  and  conclude  that  conventional 
warfare  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  likely.5  These  arguments  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Clausewitzean  dictum  that:  "The  first,  the  supreme,  the  most  far-reaching  act 
of  judgment  that  the  statesman  and  commander  have  to  make  is  to  establish  by  that 
test  the  kind  of  war  on  which  they  are  embarking;  neither  mistaking  it  for,  nor  trying  to 
turn  it  into,  something  that  is  alien  to  its  nature."6  Most  quote  the  master  without  ever 
considering  the  "test."  For  Clausewitz,  war  was  never  to  be  thought  of  as  autonomous 
but  to  be  understood  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  Consequently,  the  kinds  of  war  are 
determined  by  ".  .  .  the  nature  of  their  motives  and  the  situations  which  give  rise  to 
them."7  In  the  21st  century,  both  motives  and  situations  will  be  abundant  and  diverse  — 
and  this  makes  determining  force  structure  and  doctrine  for  the  future  challenging. 
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This  quandary  is  not  new.  Clause witz  also  understood  that  war  consists  of  two 
distinct  activities,  preparation  for  war,  and  conduct  of  war.8  Preparation  for  war  consists 
of  ". .  .  the  creation  of  fighting  forces,  their  raising,  armament,  equipment,  and  training."9 
For  Clausewitz's  purposes  in  On  War,  he  accepted  armed  and  equipped  fighting  forces  as 
a  given,  the  means  by  which  war  is  conducted,  because  he  was  interested  in  the  conduct 
of  war.  In  his  reasoning,  "...  if  the  art  of  war  was  always  to  start  with  raising  of  armed 
forces  and  adapting  them  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  case,  it  would  be  applicable 
only  to  those  few  instances  where  the  forces  available  exactly  matched  the  need."10 
Consequently,  you  always  go  to  war  with  the  forces  you  have  on  hand,  using  the  effects 
that  the  force  is  capable  of  generating  although  it  is  rarely  the  ideal  force  as  adversaries 
invariably  seek  asymmetry  in  force  strength,  capabilities,  techniques,  or  environments. 
Yet,  the  force  developer  logically  must  consider  the  kinds  of  war  the  future  portends  as 
well  as  the  current  fight  in  order  to  be  best  prepared.  Both  Clausewitz's  and  the  force 
developer's  perspectives  are  correct.  When  war  comes,  you  conduct  it  with  the  forces 
and  their  effects  on  hand;  but  the  better  you  can  judge  the  kind  of  future  war,  the  more 
effective  will  be  the  means  at  hand.  Art,  flexibility,  and  adaptability  can  bridge  the  gap  — 
but  the  smaller  the  gap,  the  better.  However,  while  the  modification  of  forces  can  occur 
during  a  long  war,  it  will  be  at  a  greater  cost  of  blood  and  treasure. 

From  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  until  2006,  the  U.S.  advocates  of  small  wars 
succumbed  to  the  conventional  mantra  of  prepare  for  the  greater  risk  and  adapt  to  the 
lesser  requirements.  The  near-simultaneous  successful  conclusions  of  the  Cold  War  (the 
dissolution  of  Soviet  Union  in  1991)  and  the  Persian  Gulf  War  (August  1990-February 
1991)  validated  this  thinking  in  the  minds  of  a  whole  generation  of  military  officers.  The 
U.S.  experiences  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  challenged  the  wisdom  of  this  mantra, 
with  a  number  of  proponents  now  arguing  that  future  wars  will  be  small  and  that  the 
forgotten  lessons  from  Vietnam,  if  now  remembered,  would  have  made  recent  conflicts 
easier  to  conduct.  For  these  proponents,  the  learning  curve  that  accompanied  the  lesser 
requirement  was  too  expensive,  and  many  others  even  perceived  this  kind  of  war  as  the 
greater  challenge.  On  the  other  hand,  some  national  security  professionals  now  fear  that, 
at  least  in  the  Army,  the  pendulum  may  have  swung  too  far  toward  counterinsurgency 
at  the  expense  of  being  prepared  for  more  conventional  threats.  Of  course,  this  is  exactly 
the  rub  in  preparation  for  war  —  what  kind  of  wars  will  you  be  confronted  with  in  terms 
of  the  motives  and  situations  that  give  rise  to  them? 

This  argument  has  been  recently  articulated  by  referring  to  the  21st  century  as  being  a 
century  characterized  by  irregular  warfare  as  opposed  to  traditional  warfare.  Traditional 
war  is  defined  as  war  between  nation  states  or  coalitions/ alliances  of  nation-states. 
"Traditional  war  typically  involves  small-scale  to  large-scale,  force-on-force  military 
operations  in  which  adversaries  employ  a  variety  of  conventional  military  capabilities 
against  each  other  in  the  air,  land,  maritime,  and  space  physical  domains  and  the 
information  environment  (which  includes  cyberspace)."11  Irregular  warfare  is  defined  as 
"a  violent  struggle  among  state  and  non-state  actors  for  legitimacy  and  influence  over  the 
relevant  population(s)." 12  Irregular  warfare  is  typically  conducted  when  "a  less  powerful 
adversary  seeks  to  disrupt  or  negate  the  military  capabilities  and  advantages  of  a  more 
powerful,  conventionally  armed  military  force,  which  often  represents  the  nation's 
established  regime."13  While  conceptually  useful  for  distinguishing  current  conflicts 
from  past  ones  and  for  better  understanding  of  nonstate  war,  irregular  warfare  concepts 
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provide  no  inherent  justification  for  ignoring  the  lesser  probability  of  and  potentially 
greater  risks  at  stake  in  traditional  war.  Both  definitions  also  ignore  a  wide  range  of 
operations  that  the  U.S.  military  can  reasonably  expect  to  conduct  in  the  21st  century  — 
peace  operations,  peacetime  military  engagement,  and  humanitarian  operations. 

Stuck  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  the  U.S.  Army  in  particular,  and  the  U.S.  military 
more  generally,  has  modified  its  force  structure  and  rushed  to  update  its  doctrine.  Army 
changes  have  kept  an  eye  on  both  the  current  wars  and  the  challenges  that  the  potential 
reemergence  of  conventional  conflict  present.  The  resulting  modular  force  structure  is 
reflected  in  the  adoption  of  the  brigade  combat  team  (BCT).  The  Army  also  reformed 
the  nearly  extinct  Peacekeeping  Institute  as  the  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  and  Stability 
Operations  Institute  (PKSOI)  with  a  mission  to  "Serve  as  the  U.S.  Military's  Center  of 
Excellence  for  Stability  and  Peace  Operations  at  the  strategic  and  operational  levels  in 
order  to  improve  military,  civilian  agency,  international  and  multinational  capabilities 
and  execution."14  In  large  part,  the  Institute  helped  to  reestablish  an  intellectual  balance 
for  the  consideration  of  both  conventional  and  unconventional  war.  PKSOI  elevated 
the  importance  of  what  used  to  be  called  "operations  other  than  war,"  and  it  renewed 
the  focus  on  a  whole  of  government  approach.  Over  the  same  period,  the  Army 
began  to  review  its  doctrine.  Key  doctrinal  manuals,  such  as  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-24, 
Counterinsurgency,  developed  by  a  specially  organized  workgroup,  also  helped  to  bring  a 
doctrinal  counterbalance  much  needed  in  the  ongoing  struggle  in  Iraq.15  In  2008,  the  Army 
published  FM  3-07,  Stability  Operations,  which  brought  these  operations  into  doctrinal 
perspective  with  the  threats  and  challenges  of  the  21st  century.  It  acknowledged  the 
definition  of  stability  operations  found  in  Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-0,  Stability  Operations: 

[Stability  operations  encompass]  various  military  missions,  tasks,  and  activities  conducted 
outside  the  United  States  in  coordination  with  other  instruments  of  national  power  to 
maintain  or  reestablish  a  safe  and  secure  environment,  provide  essential  governmental 
services,  emergency  infrastructure  reconstruction,  and  humanitarian  relief.  . .  ,16 

In  the  face  of  ongoing  operations,  the  doctrinal  pendulum  has  swung  back  to  the  realities 
of  the  current  strategic  environment— but  the  anxiety  that  the  arc  is  too  great  should 
remain  a  real  concern. 

Any  comprehensive  strategic  consideration  of  the  future  global  environment  can 
make  a  case  for  both  low  intensity  and  high  intensity  combat  and  multiple  operational 
scenarios,  particularly  if  the  time  horizon  is  expanded  to  allow  for  the  rise  of  regional  and 
global  competitors.  After  all,  if  the  United  States  only  develops  a  counterinsurgency  or 
stability  operations  force  structure,  then  state  actors  can  achieve  asymmetric  advantage 
with  competent  conventional  forces.  Clearly,  in  force  development  and  operational 
forces,  the  United  States  must  pursue  a  hedging  strategy,  one  that  cannot  assume  either  a 
total  low  intensity  or  total  high  intensity  environment.  A  hedging  strategy  is  particularly 
useful  when  confronted  with  uncertainty  or  when  the  consequences  of  being  wrong  could 
be  catastrophic.17  A  capabilities-based  strategy  may  be  considered  a  hedging  strategy 
if  the  capabilities  are  balanced  across  multiple  potential  threats  — such  as  traditional, 
irregular,  catastrophic,  and  disruptive  —  or  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.18  Given  the 
U.S.  global  strategic  position  over  the  next  decade,  clearly  some  form  of  balanced  force  is 
required.  Any  other  approach  to  force  planning  would  encourage  adversaries  and  other 
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actors  to  more  aggressively  seek  asymmetric  advantages  as  world  power  rebalances  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  21st  century.  A  balanced  force  may  not  be  ideal  for  a  particular 
threat  or  challenge,  but  it  can  respond  to  any,  be  more  rapidly  adapted,  and  make  others' 
consideration  of  asymmetric  strategies  more  problematic  —  in  strategies,  forces,  and  costs. 

In  a  recent  Army  magazine  article.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  George  W.  Casey, 
Jr.,  describes  such  a  strategy  to  deal  with  what  he  labels  an  era  of  persistent  conflict  in 
which  state  and  nonstate  actors  may  use  unconventional  and  conventional  operations, 
or  a  hybrid  of  the  two.19  In  the  latter  case,  the  traditional  concept  of  a  linear  spectrum  of 
conflict  may  be  better  visualized  as  a  multidimensional  graphic  in  which  various  kinds 
of  war  occur  simultaneously.  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-0,  Operations,  envisions  this 
and  counteracts  the  inherent  complexity  of  future  conflict  by  incorporating  offensive, 
defensive,  and  stability  operations  across  its  defined  spectrum  of  conflict,  advocating  full 
spectrum  operations.20  (See  Figure  1.) 


“Offense,  defense,  stability,  and  civil  support  are  necessary  in  any  campaign  or  joint  operation... 
The  effort  accorded  to  each  component  is  proportional  to  the  mission  and  varies  with  the  situation... 
Within  the  context  of  current  worldwide  operations,  stability  operations  will  often  be  as  important 
as — or  more  important  than — offensive  and  defensive  operations.”  FM  3-0 


Figure  1.  Stability  Operations  across  the  Full  Spectrum. 


The  meaning  of  offensive  and  defensive  operations  is  reasonably  understood  within 
the  defense  community,  but  stability  operations  and  full  spectrum  operations  less  so. 
Stability  operations  are  more  fully  described  in  FM  3-0  as: 

Stability  operations  encompass  the  various  military  missions,  tasks,  and  activities  conducted 
outside  the  United  States  in  coordination  with  other  instruments  of  national  power  to 
maintain  or  reestablish  a  safe  and  secure  environment,  provide  essential  governmental 
services,  emergency  infrastructure  reconstruction,  and  humanitarian  relief  (JP  3-0).  Stability 
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operations  can  be  conducted  in  support  of  a  host-nation  or  interim  government  or  as  part 
of  an  occupation  when  no  government  exists.  Stability  operations  involve  both  coercive 
and  constructive  military  actions.  They  help  to  establish  a  safe  and  secure  environment  and 
facilitate  reconciliation  among  local  or  regional  adversaries.  Stability  operations  can  also 
help  establish  political,  legal,  social,  and  economic  institutions  and  support  the  transition 
to  legitimate  local  governance.  Stability  operations  must  maintain  the  initiative  by  pursing 
objectives  that  resolve  the  causes  of  instability.21 

Full  spectrum  operations  are  defined  as: 

The  Army's  operational  concept:  Army  forces  combine  offensive,  defensive,  and  stability 
or  civil  support  operations  simultaneously  as  part  of  an  interdependent  joint  force  to  seize, 
retain,  and  exploit  the  initiative,  accepting  prudent  risk  to  create  opportunities  to  achieve 
decisive  results.  They  employ  synchronized  action  — lethal  and  nonlethal  —  proportional  to 
the  mission  and  informed  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  variables  of  the  operational 
environment.  Mission  command  that  conveys  intent  and  an  appreciation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  situation  guides  the  adaptive  use  of  Army  forces.22 


A  strategic  appraisal  of  the  potential  challenges  and  threats  of  the  21st  century  reveals 
nothing  that  negates  the  validity  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict  or  full  spectrum  operations. 
Such  analysis  confirms,  as  FM  3-0  reflects,  that  stability  operations  apply  across  the 
spectrum  of  conflict  from  a  stable  peace  to  general  war.  As  guidance,  FM  3-0  and  the 
supporting  FM  3-07  provide  purpose,  tasks,  processes,  and  tools  that  constitute  valid 
doctrine.  They  answer  most  questions  of  how  Army  capabilities  are  to  be  operationally 
and  tactically  employed.  Yet,  large  questions  remain  to  be  considered.  How  and 
when  can  military  force  be  used  without  creating  anti-Americanism— the  question  of 
legitimacy?  Who,  ourselves  or  our  adversaries,  will  make  best  use  of  the  purported 
revolution  in  military  affairs  (RMA)?  How  should  the  United  States  structure  the  force 
for  the  21st  century?  How  should  the  U.S.  military  interrelate  with  the  whole  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  with  other  governments  and  actors  is  another  key  question?  If  it 
is  an  era  of  persistent  conflict,  and  one  in  which  insurgency  is  a  major  problem,  is  our 
counterinsurgency  doctrine  adequate— what  further  should  we  understand  about  this 
form  of  warfare?  How  does  transition  to  nonmilitary  support  occur  and  how  do  you 
know  when  to  transition  from  a  military  to  a  civil  organizational  lead? 

In  this  anthology,  students  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  (USAWC)  Class  of  2008 
offer  their  perspectives  on  the  use  of  military  power  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict  in  the 
21st  century  short  of  or  following  general  war,  and  provide  insights  into  the  questions 
outlined  above  and  other  larger  policy,  strategy,  and  doctrinal  issues.  Beyond  a  focus  on 
operations  short  of  general  war,  these  writings  share  in  common  a  worthwhile  idea  or 
set  of  ideas  that  can  materially  contribute  to  how  the  U.  S.  military  can  best  conduct  full 
spectrum  operations.  Collectively,  these  papers  reveal  the  innovative  thinking,  diversity, 
and  depth  of  thought  that  is  characteristic  of  the  military  and  civilian  agency  personnel 
that  comprise  each  class  of  the  USAWC  as  they  prepare  themselves  to  become  senior 
leaders  and  to  fulfill  their  role  in  support  of  the  College's  mission  "...  not  to  promote  war, 
but  to  preserve  the  peace  by  intelligent  and  adequate  preparation  to  repel  aggression."23 
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CHAPTER  2 


LEGITIMACY  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

Commander  Jonathan  P.  Wilcox 
U.S.  Navy 

If  a  national  decision  [to  use  force]  is  made  without  sufficient  regard  to  whether  its  use  of 
force  has  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  international  community,  the  result  can  be  a  setback 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  that  has  gone  to  war.1 

—  Ivo  Daalder 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  the  world's 
only  hegemonic  power,  public  interest  on  questions  of  legitimacy  in  the  use  of  military 
power  has  increased.  U.S.  interventions  in  Kosovo  and  Bosnia,  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
September  11,  2001  (9/11),  and  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  are  seminal  events 
which  call  into  question  common  guidelines  on  when,  where,  and  how  it  is  appropriate 
to  use  military  elements  of  national  power.2  U.  S.  emphasis  on  the  preemptive  use  of  force 
as  a  means  for  dealing  with  emerging  threats  also  calls  into  question  the  importance  of 
international  bodies  for  determining  when  the  use  of  force  is  legal  and  legitimate. 

Modern  international  rules  which  govern  the  use  of  force  were  originally  drafted  into 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (UN)  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  specifically  to  prevent 
another  global  scale  conflict.  The  world  has  changed  dramatically  since  1945,  but  the  rules 
of  governance  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  changing  times,  causing  the  old  paradigms  to  be 
challenged.  According  to  Michael  Glennon,  "After  Kosovo,  Iraq,  and  over  200  additional 
instances  in  which  force  has  been  used  in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  no 
consensus  can  any  longer  be  said  to  exist  within  the  international  community  as  to  when 
the  use  of  force  is  either  lawful  or  legitimate."3  It  is  clear  that  a  review  of  the  old  rules 
governing  the  use  of  force  is  desperately  needed.  Also  requiring  review  is  the  concept 
of  legitimacy,  and  whether  it  still  has  bearing  on  the  decision  to  use  military  force.  This 
chapter  will  examine  the  relevance  of  legitimacy,  the  issues  surrounding  legitimacy  and 
the  use  of  military  power,  and  how  the  United  States  can  ensure  that  future  conflicts  will 
be  considered  legitimate  by  the  international  community. 

NEW  SECURITY  ENVIRONMENT 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically  since  the  founding  of  the  UN.  Today's  strategic 
thinkers  and  policymakers  face  tremendous  challenges  as  they  struggle  to  adapt  to  an 
ever  more  fluid  and  dangerous  security  situation.  The  greatest  challenge  for  the  21st 
century  may  be  determining  when  to  use  force,  how  that  force  can  be  legitimately  used, 
and  the  role  that  international  institutions  or  coalitions  play  in  making  those  decisions. 
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The  presence  of  failed  states,  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD), 
and  the  requirement  for  humanitarian  assistance  in  war  torn  areas  all  coalesce  to  force  a 
new  consideration  on  how  force  can  legally  and  legitimately  be  applied.  In  a  March  2004 
speech  on  the  threat  of  global  terrorism,  British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  discussed  the 
concepts  of  preemption  and  legitimacy  in  the  face  of  a  changing  world  environment. 


Already,  before  September  11th  the  world's  view  of  the  justification  of  military  action  had 
been  changing.  The  only  clear  case  in  international  relations  for  armed  intervention  had 
been  self-defense,  response  to  aggression.  But  the  notion  of  intervening  on  humanitarian 
grounds  had  been  gaining  currency.  I  set  this  out,  following  the  Kosovo  war,  in  a  speech  in 
Chicago  in  1999,  where  I  called  for  a  doctrine  of  international  community,  where  in  certain 
clear  circumstances,  we  do  intervene,  even  though  we  are  not  directly  threatened. 


. . .  Containment  will  not  work  in  the  face  of  the  global  threat  that  confronts  us.  The  terrorists 
have  no  intention  of  being  contained.  Emphatically  I  am  not  saying  that  every  situation 
leads  to  military  action.  But  we  surely  have  a  right  to  prevent  the  threat  materializing,  and 
we  surely  have  a  responsibility  to  act  when  a  nation's  people  are  subjected  to  a  regime 
such  as  Saddam's.4 


Brookings  Institute  scholar  James  Steinberg  outlines  four  justifiable  circumstances 
for  the  legitimate  use  of  force:  operations  against  terrorists,  preventing  the  spread  of 
WMD,  humanitarian  crises,  and  actions  to  deal  with  failing  states.5  In  the  interest  of 
clarity,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  review  some  of  the  factors  which  define  the  new  security 
environment,  and  examine  their  relevance  within  the  debate  on  the  use  of  force. 

Failed  or  Failing  States. 

During  the  Cold  War,  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  gain 
an  advantage  and  spread  influence  by  liberally  using  aid  and  resources.  As  the  Soviet 
Union  slipped  further  into  decline  and  its  influence  waned,  neither  state  was  inclined  to 
apply  wealth  and  material  support  as  a  balancing  mechanism  in  international  affairs.  As 
external  resources  were  removed,  a  shift  in  wealth  and  power  occurred,  and  some  states 
began  to  fail.  The  International  Red  Cross  defines  failing  states  as  ones  "...  in  which 
institutions  and  law  and  order  have  totally  or  partially  collapsed  under  the  pressure  and 
amidst  the  confusion  of  erupting  violence. .  .  ."6 

Failed  or  failing  states  create  problems  which  complicate  the  matter  of  enforcement 
of  international  law,  and  render  traditional  tools  of  deterrence  ineffective.  According  to 
Seyom  Brown,  "Failed  or  failing  states  . . .  could  catalyze  dangerous  regional  instabilities. 
Moreover,  the  entire  system  can  be  destabilized,  and  wars  initiated  and  conducted  by 
non-government  actors:  violent  political  movements,  terrorist  networks,  and  criminal 
syndicates."7  Without  the  support,  control,  and  oversight  of  the  major  powers,  the 
problems  of  failed  or  failing  states  can  alter  regional  balances  of  power  and  make  it  easier 
for  terrorist  or  criminal  elements  to  operate.  Without  governments  or  organizations  upon 
which  to  focus  its  power,  outside  states  have  few  options  for  deterrence  or  to  ensure 
appropriate  behavior  from  those  elements. 
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Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction. 

WMD  comprise  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  international  peace  and  security.  Their 
proliferation  and  the  resulting  threat  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  arguments 
justifying  the  preemptive  use  of  force.  According  to  James  Steinberg,  using  force 
preventively  against  WMD  capabilities  has  strong  appeal  because  of  the  "...  potentially 
devastating  consequences  of  either  failure  of  warning  or  inadequacy  of  defense.  .  .  ."8 
Strategic  decisionmakers  must  consider  not  only  the  local  consequences  of  a  successful 
nuclear  or  biological  attack  on  a  large  metropolitan  area,  but  also  the  effect  that  such 
an  attack  would  have  on  the  global  economy.  A  single  WMD  could  not  only  kill  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  civilians,  but  it  could  shift  the  global  balance  of  power 
in  an  instant. 

State  and  Nonstate  Actors. 

The  tools  of  deterrence  and  the  threat  of  mutually  assured  destruction  which  helped 
to  contain  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War  may  not  be  effective  against  terrorists 
and  other  nonstate  actors,  especially  those  with  religious  apocalyptic  or  ideological 
underpinnings.9  The  changing  nature  of  the  enemy,  the  inefficacy  of  traditional  deterrence, 
and  the  terrible  consequences  that  accompany  considerations  of  failure  require  new 
strategies  specifically  designed  to  deal  with  a  new  and  nontraditional  threat. 

Future  Warfare  Challenges. 

Conflict  in  the  21st  century  is  likely  to  be  asymmetric,  low  intensity,  and  will  require 
greater  levels  of  involvement  of  unconventional  military  power.  Sir  Rupert  Smith  calls 
these  conflicts  "wars  amongst  the  people,"  and  predicts  that  future  enemies  will  appear 
"...  in  small  groups  operating  at  the  tactical  level,  against  which  the  maneuvers  and  mass 
firepower  of  industrial  war  are  ineffective.  . .  ."“Gone  are  the  days  of  conventional  wars 
where  great  powers  met  on  battlefields  to  decide  issues  with  clear  boundaries  and  concise 
start  and  end  points.  Today's  threats  come  in  the  form  of  small,  dissociated  terrorist  cells 
whose  goals  are  to  destabilize  without  direct  confrontation  and  whose  tools  take  the  form 
of  WMD  and  asymmetric  warfare. 

Nonstate  actors  and  small  terrorist  cells  do  not  warrant  the  full  use  of  national  power, 
and  according  to  Jeffrey  Record,  the  application  of  that  power  may  not  even  be  possible. 
"Massive,  rapid,  and  decisive  use  of  force  is  virtually  impossible  in  a  world  of  limited 
and  politically  messy  wars,  in  a  global  environment  in  which  non-state  enemies  practice 
protracted  irregular  warfare  as  a  means  of  negating  the  potential  effectiveness  of  America' s 
conventional  military  supremacy."11  Instead,  the  United  States  must  focus  its  efforts  and 
resources  toward  developing  asymmetric  capabilities.  Richard  Betts  writes  that "...  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  war  against  terrorists  cannot  be  fought  with  army  tank  battalions, 
air  force  wings,  or  naval  fleets.  .  .  .  The  main  challenge  is  not  killing  the  terrorists  but 
finding  them,  and  the  capabilities  most  applicable  to  this  task  are  intelligence  and  special 
operations  forces."12  The  challenge  for  modern  military  power  is  maintaining  the  ability 
to  deal  with  both  the  conventional  and  asymmetric  threat. 
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Humanitarian  Assistance. 


The  need  to  provide  relief  for  war-torn  areas  in  the  form  of  humanitarian  assistance  is 
increasingly  accepted  as  one  of  the  established  and  accepted  reasons  that  a  great  power 
may  resort  to  force  without  the  approval  of  the  international  community.  Because  of 
political  considerations,  it  is  often  difficult  to  gain  UN  Security  Council  approval  for 
intervention. 

Yet  on  occasion,  the  major  powers  have  intervened  without  international  approval, 
and  have  met  with  some  success.  With  regards  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)-led  intervention  in  the  Balkans,  Chris  Abbott  writes  "Kosovo  is  understood 
by  many  to  have  established  the  norm  of  resort  to  force  without  the  authorization  of 
the  UN  Security  Council  (although  in  fact  most  humanitarian  interventions  have  taken 
place  without  prior  endorsement  by  the  UN)."13  Furthermore,  the  United  Kingdom  (UK) 
Parliament's  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report  on  NATO's  action  in  Kosovo  states  that ". 
.  .  NATO's  military  action,  if  of  dubious  legality  in  the  current  state  of  international  law, 
was  justified  on  moral  grounds."14 

In  2001,  the  International  Commission  on  Intervention  and  State  Sovereignty  released 
a  report  entitled  The  Responsibility  to  Protect  to  help  outline  the  problem  and  identify 
solutions.  The  report  concluded  that  national  sovereignty  was  an  important  principle  of 
international  law,  but  that  it  was  "...  neither  inviolable  nor  a  legitimate  justification  for 
inaction  by  the  international  community  when  sovereign  governments  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  protect  their  citizens  from  large-scale  violations  of  human  rights,  crimes  against 
humanity,  ethnic  cleansing,  or  genocide."15  When  governments  cannot,  or  choose  not  to, 
protect  their  citizenry,  the  international  community  has  a  responsibility  to  act  forcefully. 

UNILATERALISM  AND  PREEMPTION 

According  to  Colin  Gray,  "The  strategic  theory,  the  policy,  the  strategy,  and  the 
plans  for  the  21st  century  need  to  be  radically  different  from  those  suitable  from  the 
Cold  War."16  He  differentiates  between  the  doctrine  of  preemption  and  the  concept  of 
preventive  war,  stating  that  "Preemption  refers  to  the  first  use  of  military  force  when  an 
attack  already  is  underway  or,  at  the  least,  is  very  credibly  imminent."17  The  difference 
between  preemptive  war  and  preventive  war  is  that  preemptive  war  "...  uniquely  is 
exercised  in  or  for  a  war  that  is  certain,  the  timing  of  which  has  not  been  chosen  by  the 
preemptor."18  Prevention,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  act  of  choice,  requiring  that  the  nation 
taking  the  action,  "...  must  express  a  guess  that  war,  or  at  least  a  major  negative  power 
shift,  is  probable  in  the  future."19 

A  new  U.S.  unilateralism  first  appeared  in  statements  of  public  policy  in  the  Clinton 
Administration's  1998  National  Security  Strategy,  which  stated:  "We  will  do  what  we  must 
to  defend  these  (vital)  interests,  including— when  necessary  —  using  our  military  might 
unilaterally  and  decisively."20  The  George  W.  Bush  administration  added  preemption  as 
a  key  point  in  its  national  security  strategy: 
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It  is  an  enduring  American  principle  that  this  duty  obligates  the  government  to  anticipate 
and  counter  threats,  using  all  elements  of  national  power,  before  the  threats  can  do  grave 
damage.  The  greater  the  threat,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  inaction  —  and  the  more  compelling 
the  case  for  taking  anticipatory  action  to  defend  ourselves,  even  if  uncertainty  remains  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  the  enemy's  attack.  There  are  few  greater  threats  than  a  terrorist 
attack  with  WMD.  To  forestall  or  prevent  such  hostile  acts  by  our  adversaries,  the  United 
States  will,  if  necessary,  act  preemptively  in  exercising  our  inherent  right  of  self-defense.21 


In  theory,  the  unilateral  and  preemptive  use  of  military  power  in  the  face  of  perceived 
threats  makes  sense.  However,  in  practice,  these  actions  have  not  only  resulted  in 
a  distancing  of  traditional  allies,  but  also  the  establishment  of  a  dangerous  precedent 
within  the  international  community.  Ironically,  U.S.  reliance  on  preventive  war  may 
have  doomed  its  efforts  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  rogue  states.  Iran's 
efforts  to  attain  nuclear  technology  and  its  resistance  to  international  pressure  may  be 
the  actions  of  a  government  operating  defensively  from  what  it  sees  as  the  perceived 
threat  of  invasion.  Long-term  American  efforts  to  promote  regional  stability  may  be  more 
difficult  because  of  the  precedent  set  in  2001  and  2003.  An  additional  second  order  effect 
may  be  the  example  set  for  other  strong  international  states. 

As  the  world's  only  remaining  superpower,  the  United  States  has  the  strength  and 
the  right  to  act  on  its  own  in  support  of  its  vital  national  interests.  However,  the  policies 
of  preemption  and  unilateral  action  have  combined  to  cause  great  damage  to  American's 
global  image  without  enhancing  its  security.  According  to  Stephen  Walt,  repudiating 
this  policy  is  the  first  step  in  rebuilding  America's  reputation  within  the  international 
community.22 

The  U.S.  intervention  in  Iraq  was  a  war  of  prevention,  fought  for  regime  change,  to 
destroy  safe  havens  for  terrorists,  and  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  WMD.  By  acting  first 
and  without  the  support  of  most  major  world  powers,  the  United  States  challenged 
the  contemporary  rules  governing  the  use  of  force.  There  are  defenders  and  detractors 
on  both  sides  of  the  argument,  but  few  will  deny  that  international  public  opinion  has 
turned  against  the  United  States,  and  American  long-term  interests  and  security  have 
been  damaged  as  a  result.  According  to  Ivo  Daalder  and  James  Lindsey,  "...  No  foreign 
policy  decision  since  America's  retreat  into  isolationism  in  the  1930s  has  done  more  to 
harm  American  and  global  security  than  the  Iraq  war."23 This  war  ".  .  .  has  cost  America 
the  trust  of  its  friends  and  allies  around  the  world  — a  trust  that  since  1945  has  been 
instrumental  in  translating  America's  economic  and  military  power  into  global  influence 
and  leadership."24 

Finally,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  costs  of  21st  century  military  interventions. 
According  to  Richard  Betts,  both  Presidents  Bill  Clinton  and  George  W.  Bush  ".  .  . 
embraced  ambitious  goals  of  reshaping  the  world  according  to  American  values  but 
without  considering  the  full  costs  and  consequences  of  their  grandiose  visions  .  .  . 
[leaving  a  defense  budget]  .  .  .  higher  than  needed  for  basic  national  security  but  far 
lower  than  required  to  eliminate  all  villainous  governments  and  groups  everywhere."25 
A  Congressional  Budget  Office  report  estimates  the  cost  of  funding  military  operations 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  from  September  2001  through  the  end  of  FY  2007  as  being  $604 
billion.26  With  few  international  partners  willing  or  able  to  help  share  the  costs,  the  burden 
for  these  nation-building  efforts  falls  upon  the  United  States. 
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LEGITIMACY 


The  United  States  has  many  instruments  of  national  power  at  its  disposal  as  it  seeks 
to  defend  its  people  and  vital  interests.  Whether  referring  to  diplomatic,  informational, 
economic,  or  military  power,  Stephen  Walt  states  that  "American  power  is  most  effective 
when  it  is  seen  as  legitimate,  and  when  other  societies  believe  it  is  being  used  to  serve  their 
interests  as  well  as  America's."27  How  one  defines  legitimacy  depends  on  background  and 
point  of  view.  The  word  "legitimate"  is  often  used  synonymously  with  the  word  "legal," 
but  the  two  have  different  meanings.  Whereas  legitimacy  is  subjective  and  is  based  on 
the  dispositions  of  the  interpreter,  legality  refers  to  concepts  which  are  "...  intended  to 
be  objective  and  universal;  its  meaning  is  intended  to  be  the  same  for  all  actors  subjected 
to  it."28  According  to  Seyom  Brown,  ". . .  decisions  to  go  to  war  or  to  dramatically  escalate 
an  on-going  war  almost  always  are  shaped  in  part  by  views,  domestic  and  foreign,  as  to 
whether  the  contemplated  actions  are  legal  and  moral.  Legal  is  taken  to  mean  consistent 
with  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  congressional  legislation,  but  also  with  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party."29  Accordingly,  a  legal  military  action  is  one  which  conforms 
to  the  guidelines  of  the  UN  charter,  as  expressed  in  Article  51. 

Decisionmakers  must  determine  whether  the  United  States  should  be  governed  by 
international  law  or  the  much  more  subjective  concept  of  legitimacy.  This  approach  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  considering  that  the  international  community  has  great  trouble 
coming  to  a  commonly  held  understanding  of  what  constitutes  legitimate  action,  and 
cannot  agree  on  the  methodology  for  a  test  of  legitimacy.30  The  only  principle  most  can 
agree  upon  is  that  the  concept  of  legitimacy  does  matter,  to  both  the  American  public  and 
also  to  the  international  community.  According  to  Ivo  Daalder  and  Robert  Kagan, 

To  forge  a  renewed  political  consensus  on  the  use  of  force,  we  first  need  to  recognize  that 
international  legitimacy  does  matter.  It  matters  to  Americans,  who  want  to  believe  they 
are  acting  justly  and  are  troubled  if  others  accuse  them  of  selfish,  immoral,  or  otherwise 
illegitimate  behavior.  It  matters  to  our  democratic  friends  and  allies,  whose  support  may 
attest  to  the  justness  of  the  cause  and  whose  participation  may  often  be  necessary  to  turn  a 
military  victory  into  a  lasting  political  success.31 


The  struggle  to  achieve  legitimacy  is  the  struggle  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people,  and  at  its  core,  is  a  war  of  ideas .  The  9/11  Commission  makes  it  clear  that  al-Qaeda 
and  other  anti-American  groups  understand  the  importance  of  legitimacy,  especially  in 
the  Islamic  world.  "If  the  United  States  does  not  act  aggressively  to  define  itself  in  the 
Islamic  World,  the  extremists  will  gladly  do  the  job  for  us."32  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
United  States  must  do  a  better  job  at  strategic  communication  and  of  explaining  ideas, 
actions,  and  motives  to  the  international  community. 

According  to  Daalder  and  Kagan,  "To  sustain  broad,  bipartisan  support  for 
interventions  requires  that  we  rebuild  a  domestic  consensus  on  a  fundamental  but 
elusive  issue:  the  question  of  legitimacy."33  How  best  to  achieve  domestic  legitimacy  is 
a  challenge  for  American  policymakers.  The  Constitution  outlines  a  system  whereby 
checks  and  balances  provide  the  mechanism  for  ensuring  the  legality  and  legitimacy  of 
military  force. 
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The  War  Powers  Act  of  1973  was  an  attempt  to  assure  the  proper  division  of  power 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  government.  As  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  Act  allows  the  President  to  use  force  on  a  temporary  basis  without  congressional 
approval,34  but  Congress  retains  the  authority  to  declare  war  and  to  raise,  fund,  and 
support  the  armed  forces  during  military  intervention.35  In  theory,  domestic  legitimacy  is 
ensured  because  no  long-term  major  military  intervention  can  occur  without  the  express 
approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  people. 

Some  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  War  Powers  Act  since  it  has  not  prevented  U.S. 
involvement  in  long,  indecisive  wars  in  the  past.  The  American  public  remains  deeply 
divided  on  the  question  of  the  war  in  Iraq,  and  those  divisions  continue  along  party 
lines  in  Congress  as  well.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  checks  and  balances  are  in  place,  the 
United  States  continues  to  suffer  questions  about  the  legitimacy  of  its  actions.  Gaining 
and  maintaining  public  support  for  future  military  interventions  will  be  a  challenge  for 
future  policymakers.  Daniel  Byman  and  Matthew  Waxman  make  the  point  that  linking 
military  action  to  vital  national  interests  is  essential  to  maintaining  U.S.  public  support. 
"Support  is  likely  to  erode  with  casualties  when  vital  interests  are  not  at  stake,  when  the 
public  views  victory  as  unlikely,  or  when  the  policy  elite  do  not  support  the  policy."36 The 
role  public  opinion  played  in  ending  the  Vietnam  War  is  of  particular  relevance  in  this 
regard. 

To  avoid  U.S.  involvement  in  long,  drawn  out,  unpopular  wars,  policymakers  have 
suggested  that  the  United  States  should  consider  objective  criteria  which  can  be  used 
to  govern  when,  where,  and  how  the  United  States  uses  military  force  in  pursuit  of  its 
interests.  In  an  attempt  to  apply  specific  criteria  as  litmus  tests  for  employing  military 
force,  Colin  Powell  outlined  six  basic  criteria  which  should  be  met  before  the  United 
States  commits  forces  to  combat  operations.  He  contended  that  military  forces  should  be 
committed  to  combat  operations  only  as  a  last  resort  and  only  if  vital  national  interests 
are  threatened;  that  force  should  be  applied  in  overwhelming  numbers  and  with  the  clear 
intention  of  winning;  that  forces  should  be  given  clearly  defined  military  and  political 
objectives  which  are  reassessed  and  adjusted  if  necessary;  and  that  there  must  be  strong 
public  and  congressional  support  for  the  campaign.37 

Some  argue  that  these  guidelines  are  too  restrictive  and  not  flexible  enough  to  deal 
with  modern  interventions.  Branislav  Slantchev  writes  that  "...  the  Doctrine  is  a  recipe 
for  inaction  and  the  problem  ...  is  not  that  the  U.S.  gets  involved  too  often  but  that  it 
gets  involved  not  often  enough,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  often  not  with  whole-hearted 
determination  because  of  the  perceived  need  to  minimize  American  casualties."38 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  criteria  were  intended  to  help  guide  domestic  discourse 
and  decisionmaking  by  outlining  the  kind  of  issues  that  need  to  be  considered  when 
determining  whether  force  should  be  used.  Citing  a  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  report, 
Robert  Pauly  and  Tom  Lansford  write  that  the  Doctrine  is  ".  .  .  useful  only  as  a  checklist 
that  policy  makers  can  use  to  ensure  that  they  have  carefully  thought  through  a  decision 
for  military  intervention."39 

There  is  a  strong  link  in  the  minds  of  the  American  public  between  domestic  legitimacy 
and  international  approval  for  military  action.  According  to  Byman  and  Waxman, 
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The  US  public  will  also  want  to  see  any  military  campaign  as  conforming  to  international 
legal  norms  and  its  own  collective  sense  of  morality,  in  terms  of  both  the  decision  to  launch 
military  operations  and  the  way  operations  are  conducted.  In  this  regard,  international  law 
serves  as  an  imperfect  reflection  of  contemporary  morality  and  an  impeachable  arbiter  of 
the  morality  of  any  action.  Actions  that  appear  to  violate  international  law  acquire  an  extra 
burden  to  justify  themselves  in  moral  terms.40 

U.S.  policymakers  have  long  understood  the  importance  of  involving  the  international 
community  in  military  interventions.  The  Truman  administration  gained  legitimacy 
for  the  Korean  conflict  by  sending  American  forces  to  fight  under  UN  auspices,  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  sought  legitimacy  by  making  the  case  for  unilateral  action  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  deployment  of  missiles  to  Cuba  through  the  UN.  In  more  recent 
times,  the  administration  of  George  H.  W.  Bush  ensured  legitimacy  by  gaining  UN  support 
for  removing  Iraq  from  Kuwait  in  1990.  Even  though  it  failed  to  get  UN  approval  for  the 
use  of  force  in  the  Balkans,  the  Clinton  administration  was  able  to  achieve  legitimacy  of  a 
sort  by  working  within  the  NATO-led  coalition. 

The  U.S.-led  invasions  of  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  presented  a  challenging  situation  for 
those  proponents  of  legitimacy.  Both  conflicts  began  at  the  UN  and  were  prosecuted  using 
international  coalitions.  Both  conflicts  had  supporting  resolutions,  though  some  challenge 
the  time  gap  between  the  1991  Gulf  War  and  the  U.S.-led  invasion  of  2003.  However, 
Afghanistan  is  considered  to  be  legitimate  because  the  link  between  Taliban  support 
for  al-Qaeda  and  the  9/11  attacks  was  clear  and  well-understood  by  the  international 
community.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Colin  Powell  and  Richard  Armitage,  the  George  W. 
Bush  administration  was  never  able  to  establish  the  link  between  Saddam  Hussein  and 
al-Qaeda ,  and  the  U.S.  intervention  in  Iraq  has  not  achieved  the  same  level  of  legitimacy 
with  the  international  community.  Charles  Krauthammer  writes  that  the  Afghan  war 
garners  more  support  within  the  United  States  because  ".  .  .  it's  origins  are  cleaner,  the 
casus  belli  clearer,  the  moral  texture  of  the  enterprise  more  comfortable.  Afghanistan  is  a 
war  of  righteous  revenge  and  restitution,  law  enforcement  on  the  grandest  of  scales."41 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Many  still  consider  the  UN  as  the  primary  institution  for  defining  the  legal  and 
legitimate  use  of  force.  The  UN  was  originally  founded  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II 
to  ensure  international  peace  and  stability  and  to  avoid  another  global  conflict.  The  UN 
Charter  was  drafted  with  very  specific  rules  governing  the  use  of  force  and  when  force 
can  be  applied  legally  by  any  member  of  the  international  community.  Article  51  prohibits 
the  threat  or  the  actual  use  of  force  with  the  exceptions  of  self-defense  or  Security  Council 
authorization.42 

Though  few  will  disagree  on  the  theoretical  merits  of  these  guidelines,  in  practice, 
their  implementation  raises  several  problems.  First,  the  Charter  was  written  to  address  a 
very  different  set  of  challenges  than  the  ones  facing  today's  decisionmakers.  The  framers 
of  the  UN  Charter  likely  did  not  envision  current  threats  of  international  terrorism,  failing 
states,  and  the  proliferation  of  WMD.  Michael  Glennon  writes  that  the  UN  envisions 
a  world  "...  governed  by  objective,  universal  morality  rather  than  by  competition  for 
power  and  shifting  national  interests."43  However,  today's  reality  is  that  the  common  good 
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often  takes  a  back  seat  to  the  competition  for  power  and  the  interests  of  the  individual 
member  states.  Daalder  and  Kagan  believe  that  the  UN  Security  Council  is  divided  by 
conflicting  interests,  ideology,  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  and  the  right  of 
the  international  community  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  nations.44  The  result 
is  a  situation  where  political  considerations  influence  the  decisionmaking  process  to  the 
extent  that  it  leaves  an  international  body  which  is  ineffective  and  unable  to  lead.  Chris 
Abbott  writes  "The  problem  is  that  the  Security  Council's  decision  to  intervene  or  not 
intervene  in  a  particular  conflict  does  not  reflect  internationally  agreed  objective  criteria 
and  legal  norms,  but  the  domestic  and  global  imperatives  of  the  Permanent  Five."45 

In  addition,  recent  years  have  brought  the  UN  a  series  of  internal  problems  which  have 
caused  great  damage  to  its  credibility,  to  include  questions  of  fairness  and  dedication  to 
the  issues  surrounding  human  rights,  and  charges  of  corruption  in  the  administration 
of  the  oil  for  food  program.46  No  one  understood  the  dilemma  facing  the  UN  better  than 
former  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan.  In  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  2005,  he 
conceded  that  his  organization  was  formed  in  a  very  different  period  of  world  history, 
and  that ". . .  not  all  our  current  practices  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  today."  He  continued 
that  to  survive  as  a  ".  .  .  useful  instrument  for  its  Member  States  and  for  the  world's 
peoples  ...  it  must  be  fully  adapted  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  21st  century."47 
Natural  disasters  and  humanitarian  assistance,  the  challenges  of  combating  the  spread 
of  global  jihad  and  global  terrorism,  and  WMD  proliferation,  require  agile  international 
organizations  capable  of  providing  immediate  and  effective  action  in  defense  of  peace 
and  stability. 

Daalder  and  Kagan  believe  that  the  UN  is  no  longer  an  effective  tool  for  dealing  with 
today's  security  challenges.  Frustrated  by  the  perceived  lack  of  support  from  the  Security 
Council  for  American  military  action,  they  argue  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  threats  to 
peace  and  stability  is  to  work  through  a  coalition  of  democracies. 

A  policy  of  seeking  consensus  among  the  world's  great  democratic  nations  can  form  the 
basis  for  a  new  domestic  consensus  on  the  use  of  force.  It  would  not  exclude  efforts  to  win 
(UN)  Security  Council  authorization.  Nor  would  it  preclude  using  force  even  when  some 
of  our  democratic  friends  disagree.  But  the  United  States  will  be  on  stronger  ground  to 
launch  and  sustain  interventions  when  it  makes  every  effort  to  seek  and  win  the  approval 
of  the  democratic  world.48 

Standing  organizations  or  coalitions  such  as  NATO  may  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  viable  alternative  should  UN  cooperation  fail.  NATO  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  Cold  War  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  to  this  day  boasts  the  world's  only  standing, 
readily  useable  coalition  military  capability.  According  to  Ashton  Carter  and  William 
Perry,  NATO  provides  the  security  framework  for  realizing  ". . .  George  Marshall's  vision 
of  a  Europe  united  in  freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity."49 

Others  argue  that  this  approach  would  actually  perpetuate  the  problem  and  create 
another  organization  which  is  even  less  likely  to  be  effective  and  more  likely  to  be 
questioned  by  the  rest  of  the  international  community;  relying  on  this  approach  would 
actually  be  counterproductive  and  might  be  more  harmful  than  beneficial  to  American 
interests.  According  to  Paul  Sanders, 
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The  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  to  create  something  else;  it  is  to 
use  force  deliberately,  selectively,  sparingly  and  decisively  to  protect  vital  U.S.  interests 
and  to  stop  genocide  (not  civil  wars).  If  America  appears  to  be  wise,  responsible,  and 
unstoppable  in  its  use  of  force,  we  will  create  our  own  legitimacy.  Democracies  and  non¬ 
democracies  alike  will  respect  U.S.  actions,  even  when  it  is  necessary  to  act  outside  the 
U.N.  framework.50 

Whether  the  answer  lies  with  the  UN,  NATO,  or  a  coalition  of  willing  democratic 
nations,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  must  work  through  and  include  international 
organizations.  Seyom  Brown  writes,  "U.S.  foreign  policy  will  always  comprise  a  mix  of 
multilateralism,  bilateralism,  and  unilateralism."51  The  United  States  may  be  required  to 
act  outside  UN  guidelines,  but  it  must  continue  in  its  attempts  to  achieve  legitimacy 
through  diplomacy.  According  to  Robert  Orr,  when  the  United  States  acts  without 
formal  authorization  from  the  UN  Security  Council,  it  should  continue  to  work  to  create 
alternative  strategies  to  achieve  legitimacy. 

Sheer  expenditure  of  effort  in  this  regard  helps  to  generate  good  will.  When  the  United 
States  follows  its  own  path,  it  needs  to  clearly  enunciate  its  interests  and  the  principles  at 
stake  that  have  led  it  to  part  ways  with  other  international  actors.  In  all  cases,  knowing 
what  to  expect  from  the  United  States  — a  basic  level  of  predictability  —  is  important  to 
potential  future  partners  in  multilateral  efforts.52 

Joseph  Nye  summarizes  the  way  ahead  for  U.S.  policymakers  in  the  21st  century, 
stating  that  "American  foreign  policy  in  a  global  information  age  should  have  a  general 
preference  for  multilateralism,  but  not  all  multilateralism.  At  times  we  have  to  go  it  alone. 
When  we  do  so  in  pursuit  of  public  goods,  the  nature  of  our  ends  may  substitute  for  the 
means  in  legitimizing  our  power  in  the  eyes  of  others."53 

In  theend,thereisanundeniablelinkbetweenlegitimacy,  multilateralism,  and  American 
public  support.  According  to  Seyom  Brown,  "Multilateral  direction,  authorization,  or 
approval  of  the  use  of  force  by  the  U.S.  abroad  confers  a  degree  of  legitimacy  to  military 
operations,  without  which  it  is  considerably  more  difficult  to  generate  the  congressional 
and  popular  support  required  to  provision  and  sustain  them."54 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  over  whelming  lesson  of  9/11  is  that  engagement  outside  U.S.  borders  is  the 
only  way  to  ensure  peace  and  security,  and  that  the  use  of  military  force  is  the  least 
preferred  method  of  advancing  national  interests.  While  it  is  clear  that  there  are  times 
when  we  must  use  force  in  support  of  our  interests,  policymakers  must  understand 
that  such  interventions  are  never  fast,  easy,  or  cheap.  During  the  Cold  War,  President 
Nixon  successfully  balanced  the  gap  between  commitments  and  resources  by  trimming 
military  commitments  through  burden  sharing  and  diplomacy. 55  Robert  Orr  writes  that 
the  United  States  should  pursue  multilateralism  first,  and  not  as  a  last  resort.  "The  United 
States,  for  all  its  resources,  needs  three  things  that  the  international  community  can  offer: 
additional  capacity,  legitimacy,  and  burden  sharing."56  When  pursuing  approval  for 
military  action,  the  United  States  must  seek  formal  support  for  its  efforts  first  through 
the  UN.  When  that  body  cannot  or  will  not  act  to  support  our  requests,  the  United 
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States  should  seek  informal  political  consensus  with  regional  organizations  or  other 
democracies  to  form  consensus  for  common  action  to  address  a  compelling  practical 
necessity.  The  United  States  may  gain  legitimacy  even  for  controversial  actions  when  it 
works  with  other  multilateral  organizations  such  as  NATO,  or  the  European  or  African 
Unions  as  appropriate.  Ultimately,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  act  unilaterally 
and  preemptively  to  ensure  the  safety  and  viability  of  national  interests.  If  this  occurs, 
effective  strategic  communication  will  go  a  long  way  towards  engendering  support  for 
our  actions  and  providing  the  framework  for  legitimacy.  Words  without  actions  can  be 
counterproductive,  as  Stephen  Walt  points  out, 

.  .  .  defending  the  legitimacy  of  American  primacy  is  not  primarily  a  question  of  "spin" 
or  propaganda,  or  even  cultural  exchange.  If  American  foreign  policy  is  insensitive  to  the 
interests  of  others,  and  if  it  makes  global  problems  worse  rather  than  better,  no  amount  of 
public  diplomacy  is  going  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  States  is  really 
acting  in  the  best  interests  of  mankind.57 

If  it  achieves  no  other  purpose,  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq  has  proven  that  the  doctrine 
of  preventive  war  does  not  work.  Only  an  imminent  threat  provides  the  justification  for  a 
preventive  strike,  and  this  can  only  occur  if  the  nation  possesses  flawless  intelligence  and 
unquestioned  evidence  of  a  coming  strike.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Powell  at  the 
UN,  the  evidence  that  Iraq  possessed  WMD  and  intended  to  distribute  or  use  them  was 
never  strong  enough  to  convince  the  majority  of  the  international  community  that  war 
was  justified.  The  absence  of  any  evidence  of  WMD  or  significant  links  between  Saddam 
Hussein  and  Islamic  terrorists  made  it  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  claim  legitimacy 
for  its  actions  in  Iraq.  Increased  levels  of  violence,  even  after  President  Bush  declared  an 
end  to  combat  operations,  and  the  scandals  of  Abu  Ghraib  and  Guantanamo  Bay  spelled 
an  end  to  any  hopes  that  the  United  States  had  for  international  help  and  support. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  must  work  harder  to  engage  other  nations  and 
attempt  to  bring  them  along  with  us  in  the  pursuit  of  our  vital  national  interests.  The 
Bush  Administration  attempted  to  do  this  with  regards  to  Iraq,  but  it  had  squandered 
a  great  deal  of  its  influence  when  it  acted  alone  and  against  international  opinion  in 
support  of  its  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  greater  good  on  other  issues.  The  U.S. 
failure  to  propose  viable  alternatives  to  the  Kyoto  protocol  on  global  warming  and 
its  decision  to  unilaterally  withdraw  from  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  treaty  did  little  to 
inspire  international  confidence  in  U.S.  leadership.  These  events  added  to  international 
perception  that  the  United  States  is  an  arrogant  power  which  cares  little  for  interests 
outside  of  its  own.  To  overcome  these  perceptions  and  the  noncooperation  that  they 
engender,  the  United  States  must  commit  itself  to  resolving  issues  by  peaceful  means  and 
to  only  consider  force  when  diplomatic  efforts  have  failed.  By  engaging  in  a  strong  and 
effective  campaign  of  public  diplomacy,  the  United  States  is  more  likely  to  find  success 
while  defending  its  interests  and  maintaining  its  position  as  a  global  leader. 

CONCLUSION 

The  relevance  of  legitimacy  and  how  it  is  achieved  and  maintained  is  an  issue  that 
policymakers  will  be  wrestling  with  for  years  to  come.  The  only  sure  thing  is  that 
considerations  of  legitimacy  must  be  included  in  any  discussion  of  the  exercise  of  military 
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power.  The  United  States  must  be  willing  and  able  to  act  unilaterally  on  vital  issues,  but 
part  of  leadership  is  working  to  engage  other  nations  and  bring  them  along  with  us.  As 
the  world's  only  superpower,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  has  the  military  strength 
to  act  unilaterally.  However,  when  the  United  States  acts  preemptively,  unilaterally,  and 
seemingly  without  regard  to  international  sentiment,  U.S.  interests  are  prone  to  suffer 
long-term  damage. 

Future  efforts  at  military  intervention  are  likely  to  be  complex,  demanding,  and 
expensive,  and  success  will  be  unlikely  without  U.S.  public  support  and  the  support  of 
the  international  community.  The  way  ahead  is  far  from  clear,  and  policymakers  must 
carefully  consider  when,  where,  and  how  we  commit  our  military  forces,  and  seek  ways 
to  ensure  legitimacy  whenever  possible.  Often  times,  the  right  answer  is  not  to  intervene. 
As  Jeffrey  Record  states,  "Future  enemies  undoubtedly  will  attempt  to  lure  us  into  fighting 
the  kind  of  indecisive,  protracted,  and  politically  messy  wars  into  which  we  stumbled  in 
Vietnam  and  Iraq.  But  if  such  wars  are,  for  the  United  States,  wars  of  choice  rather  than 
wars  of  necessity,  we  should  think  more  than  twice  before  entering  them."58 
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CHAPTER  3 


AL-QAEDA,  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  MILITARY  AFFAIRS, 
AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  WARFARE 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  C.  Graves 
U.S.  Army 


INTRODUCTION 

With  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1990s,  U.S. 
policymakers  and  military  planners  began  an  intellectual  search  for  a  new  national 
security  paradigm.  The  U.S.  military  began  a  program  of  downsizing  its  military  to 
capitalize  on  the  peace  dividend  that  resulted  from  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  In  concert 
with  this  reduction  in  force,  military  intellectuals,  defense  analysts,  leaders  (both  civilian 
and  uniformed),  and  politicians  debated  the  future  role  of  the  military  in  world  conflict 
and  how  best  to  organize  the  remaining  forces.  This  search  for  a  new  military  paradigm 
was  briefly  interrupted  when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  in  1990.  This  event  became  the  catalyst 
for  President  George  H.  W.  Bush  to  deploy  U.S.  forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and 
eventually  launch  a  war  designed  to  liberate  Kuwait.  The  resulting  war,  named  Operation 
DESERT  STORM,  was  a  classically  waged  war  between  a  U.S.-led  coalition  and  Iraq;  it 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  coalition.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  military 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  continued  to  downsize. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  downsizing  its  military,  the  United  States  was  undergoing 
a  tremendous  growth  in  information  technology.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  debate  on 
the  application  of  military  power  would  include  a  search  for  an  efficient  means  to  utilize 
technology  in  conjunction  with  a  smaller  force  in  order  to  overwhelm  a  prospective 
adversary.  The  tremendous  success  of  Operation  DESERT  STORM  added  to  this  search 
for  efficiency  through  technological  means.  In  that  conflict,  the  U.S.  military  aptly 
demonstrated  the  emerging  technologies  of  precision  weapons  and  global  positioning 
systems  and  gave  a  glimpse  of  what  some  (according  to  the  proponents)  would  claim 
was  within  the  realm  of  the  possible  for  future  war. 

The  search  for  a  revolution  in  military  affairs  (RMA)  that  would  allow  the  U.S.  military 
to  dominate  all  other  prospective  competitors  for  years  to  come  centered  on  the  use  of 
cutting  edge  technology  to  overwhelm  an  adversary  through  the  rapid  transmission  of 
information.  Numerous  publications  readily  grasped  the  idea  of  an  emerging  RMA  and 
provided  articles  describing  how  to  best  identify  and  take  advantage  of  the  changes  in 
technology.  The  U.S.  military  implemented  plans  to  transform  its  forces  so  as  to  posture 
itself  to  be  capable  of  defeating  a  future  threat  with  a  much  reduced  force  structure  and 
physical  footprint.  Throughout  the  1990s,  the  debate  over  RMA  continued,  and  numerous 
articles,  books,  and  other  publications  attempted  to  identify,  define,  and  classify  the  future 
of  American  warfighting.  The  adherents  to  RMA  theory  included  noted  intellectuals  such 
as  Andrew  Krepenivich,  politicians  such  as  Congressman  John  Murtha,  and  military 
leaders  such  as  Admiral  Arthur  K.  Cebrowski.1 
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An  underlying  stimulus  for  the  RMA  debate  of  the  1990s  was  similar  to  the  catalyst 
for  arms  races  in  the  past:  a  concern  that  failure  to  adjust  to  new  conditions  would  lead  to 
a  crippling  disadvantage  relative  to  one's  enemies,  irrelevance,  and  possibly  even  loss  of 
superpower  status.2  At  the  time  of  the  events  of  September  11,  2001  (9/11),  the  ongoing 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  search  for  the  elusive  RMA  had  morphed  into  a  broader 
concept  of  transformation  —  a  DoD-wide  effort  to  refashion  the  entire  military  in  a  way 
that  would  make  maximum  use  of  the  RMA.  Transformation  became  the  watchword 
of  the  military  establishment,  and  every  new  weapon  system,  program,  or  policy  was 
labeled  "transformational"  to  keep  pace  with  current  bureaucratic  trends  and  programs. 
The  importance  of  transformation  to  the  DoD  was  strongly  emphasized  with  the  creation 
in  2001  of  the  Office  of  Force  Transformation  led  by  retired  Admiral  Arthur  K.  Cebrowski. 
It  was  charged  with  the  mission  to  serve  as  ". . .  the  advocate,  focal  point,  and  catalyst  for 
transformation  within  the  Department  [of  Defense]."3 

Simultaneous  to  U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  an  RMA  in  the  1990s,  other  state  and  nonstate 
actors  throughout  the  world  were  looking  for  ways  and  means  that  could  be  used  to  defeat 
U.S.  military  power.  At  the  end  of  Operation  DESERT  STORM,  it  became  apparent  that 
most  nations  would  never  have  the  military  capacity  to  defeat  the  United  States  on  the 
battlefield  and  must  therefore  find  alternative  means  to  achieve  their  strategic  objectives. 
One  of  these  actors,  al-Qaeda ,  developed  methods  and  doctrines  that  eventually  allowed 
it  to  stage  a  devastating  attack  on  the  U.S.  mainland. 

Since  that  attack,  the  U.S.  military  has  been  focused  on  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism 
and  has  conducted  major  combat  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq— in  both  cases 
achieving  short-term  tactical  successes  on  the  battlefield  but  having  limited  success  over 
the  long  term  at  the  grand  strategic  level.  In  both  cases,  the  U.S.  defense  establishment 
heralded  the  tactical  successes  of  U.S.  military  power  early  in  the  effort.4  However,  over 
time  insurgent  forces  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  were  able  to  undermine  the  short-term 
tactical  success  and  create  a  long-term  threat  that  worked  against  the  creation  of  stable 
central  governments  in  both  nations. 

In  a  2006  article  on  defense  transformation,  Senior  Defense  Analyst  Stephen  Biddle 
cogently  described  what  senior  leaders  at  the  Pentagon  had  sought  to  achieve.  He  argued 
that  current  U.S.  efforts  at  RMA  were  aimed  at  changing  "a  heavy,  slow-moving,  Cold 
War  relic  into  a  leaner,  faster,  higher- technology  force  that  exploits  the  connectivity  of 
networked  information  to  outmaneuver,  outrange,  and  demoralize  enemy  forces  without 
requiring  their  piecemeal  destruction  in  close  combat."5  He  added,  "Some  transformation 
advocates  would  even  bypass  the  enemy  military  in  the  field  altogether,  using  deep 
strikes  from  possibly  intercontinental  distances  to  destroy  key  nodes  in  a  hostile  economy 
or  political  control  system  in  'effects  based'  operations  (EBO)  that  prevail  by  coercive 
bombing  rather  than  brute  force  on  the  battlefield."6 

Interestingly,  Biddle's  summary,  applied  in  a  different  context,  effectively  highlights 
many  of  the  innovations  that  al-Qaeda  embraced  in  its  own  effort  to  find  and  exploit 
weaknesses  in  the  U.S.  defense  posture;  indeed  if  one  substitutes  the  term  "al-Qaeda  "  for 
the  term  "American  military,"  it  becomes  clear  that  al-Qaeda  may  have  achieved  many 
of  the  goals  articulated  for  U.S.  transformation.  In  the  events  of  9/11,  al-Qaeda  showed 
that  it  had  bypassed  the  enemy  military  in  the  field  altogether,  using  deep  strikes  from 
long  distances.  It  was  al-Qaeda  that  exploited  the  connectivity  of  networked  information 
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to  outmaneuver  its  enemies.  And,  it  was  al-Qaeda  that  launched  a  highly  demoralizing 
attack  on  the  U.S.  mainland,  without  requiring  the  piecemeal  destruction  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  close  combat.7 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  our  efforts  to  effect  an  RMA,  the  U.S.  military  essentially 
missed  the  true  revolution  that  was  occurring  in  al-Qaeda.  The  U.S.  military  must  now 
refocus  its  efforts  to  regain  superiority  with  respect  to  the  true  transformation  that  has 
fundamentally  altered  warfare  for  years  to  come.  This  chapter  will  expand  on  this  concept 
of  al-Qaeda  as  an  RMA.  By  examining  RMA  from  a  conceptual  basis,  it  will  establish 
a  functional  framework  for  RMA  to  include  the  historical  examples  of  the  German 
Blitzkrieg  of  World  War  II  and  Napoleonic  Warfare  and  the  French  Revolution,  both 
cited  by  DoD  as  examples  of  revolutionary  change  in  warfare.8  The  framework  of  RMA 
will  then  be  applied  to  al-Qaeda  as  an  organization.  Finally,  the  chapter  will  examine 
U.S.  Government  and  military  responses  to  al-Qaeda 's  RMA,  with  a  focus  on  developing 
a  more  comprehensive  solution  to  warfare  under  the  new  RMA  paradigm. 

RMA  AS  A  CONCEPT 

Despite  a  vast  literature  on  the  RMA  idea  over  the  last  decade,  there  has  never  been  a 
clear  consensus  on  the  meaning  and  definition  of  a  true  "Revolution  in  Military  Affairs." 
The  number  of  terms  associated  with  an  RMA  further  complicates  the  issue.  Closely 
associated  terms,  such  as  "Military-Technical  Revolution,"  "Military  Revolutions,"  and 
"Transformation,"  all  contribute  to  the  confusion.  Generally,  most  authors  agree  that  a 
true  RMA  (or  military-technical  revolution,  etc.)  is  more  than  simply  incremental  change 
in  technology,  but  instead  includes  changes  in  technology,  organizational  concepts,  and 
organizational  theory.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  factors  that  separates  a  true  RMA 
from  the  normal  evolutionary  changes  in  technology.  The  RMA  proponents  of  the  1990s 
saw  an  opportunity  for  "a  drastic  shrinking  of  the  military,  a  casting  aside  of  old  forms 
of  organization  and  creation  of  new  ones,  a  slashing  of  current  force  structure,  and  the 
investment  of  unusually  large  sums  in  research  and  development."9  Historian  Williamson 
Murray  defined  RMA  as  "periods  of  innovation  in  which  armed  forces  develop  novel 
concepts  involving  changes  in  doctrine,  tactics,  procedures,  and  technology."10  However, 
Murray  also  separates  the  concept  of  "Military  Revolution"  from  RMA  as  a  "separate  and 
distinct  phenomenon."11  In  the  past,  a  military  revolution  has 

. . .  resulted  from  massive  social  and  political  changes  that  have  restructured  societies  and 
states,  and  fundamentally  altered  the  manner  in  which  military  organizations  prepared 
for  and  conducted  war.  Such  revolutions  have  been  unpredictable  and  to  a  great  extent 
uncontrollable,  (emphasis  added)12 


Another  viewpoint  is  expressed  by  Richard  Hundley  in  his  essay,  "Characteristics  of 
Revolutions  in  Military  Affairs."  In  this  model,  an  RMA  "involves  a  paradigm  shift  in 
the  nature  and  conduct  of  military  operations  which  either  renders  obsolete  or  irrelevant 
one  or  more  core  competencies  of  a  dominate  player;  or  creates  one  or  more  new  core 
competencies,  in  some  new  dimension  of  warfare  or  both."13  Under  his  construct,  a 
competency  is  defined  as  "a  fundamental  ability  that  provides  the  foundation  for  a  set 
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of  military  capabilities."14  This  strengthens  the  argument  that  a  technology-driven  RMA 
also  includes  substantial  changes  in  doctrine  and  organization.15 

In  the  1990s,  the  wide  literature  on  RMA  formed  the  intellectual  foundation,  but 
DoD  assumed  that  it  could  drive  and  accelerate  the  RMA  phenomenon  to  serve  its  own 
purposes.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Staff  Admiral  William  Owens  spoke  of  a  new 
system-of-systems  approach  that  integrated  technology  with  new  military  formations 
and  an  emphasis  on  dominant  battlefield  knowledge  —  the  ability  for  a  military  force  to 
understand  and  respond  to  its  adversary's  movements  so  as  to  dominate  the  battlefield. 
It  was  "this  new  system-of-systems  capability,  combined  with  joint  doctrine  designed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  these  new  fighting  capabilities,  [that  was]  at  the  heart  of  the  RMA."16 
It  was  also  this  combination  of  technology,  doctrine,  and  structure  that  drove  the  initial 
publication  of  Joint  Vision  2010—“ the  conceptual  template  for  how  we  will  channel  the 
vitality  of  our  people  and  leverage  technological  opportunities  to  achieve  new  levels  of 
effectiveness  in  joint  warfighting."17  In  2002,  Defense  Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld  further 
drew  the  connection  between  doctrine,  organization,  and  technology  with  RMA  and  the 
efforts  to  transform  DoD.  Speaking  to  the  National  Defense  University,  he  stated,  "We 
[DoD]  need  to  change  not  only  the  capabilities  at  our  disposal,  but  also  how  we  think 
about  war.  All  the  high-tech  weapons  in  the  world  will  not  transform  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  unless  we  also  transform  the  way  we  think,  the  way  we  train,  the  way  we  exercise, 
and  the  way  we  fight."18 

But  none  of  those  in  the  RMA  and  transformation  debate  came  to  a  disciplined, 
consistent  interpretation  of  the  concept.  Everyone  in  the  debate  used  terms  that  best  suited 
their  own  ideas  and  purposes.  Thus,  attempting  to  define  the  different  terms  becomes 
an  exercise  in  semantics  —  interesting  but  not  very  useful  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
All  of  the  terms  are  used  interchangeably  by  different  authors  and  scholars  to  best  fit 
their  own  conceptions  and  purposes.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  sufficient  to  acknowledge 
that  rapid  (thus  potentially  revolutionary)  change  does  sometimes  occur  within  societies 
and  military  forces,  producing  a  marked  advantage  for  elements  that  can  recognize  it 
and  advance  it  for  their  own  purposes.  It  is  also  useful  to  acknowledge  that  this  type 
of  change  is  driven  by  more  than  one  element  (such  as  technology).  It  is  a  combination 
of  elements  (doctrine,  organization,  technology,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  other  elements 
such  as  leadership,  logistics  systems,  etc.)  that  provides  the  marked  advantage  to  the 
organization  that  embraces  it. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  BLITZKRIEG 

However  RMA  is  defined,  many  defense  professionals  agree  that  the  period  of 
Napoleon  and  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  German  innovation  of  Blitzkrieg,  achieved 
substantial  success  in  integrating  military  capabilities  that  gave  them  a  marked  advantage 
over  their  opponents.  In  both  cases,  the  development  of  new  formations,  doctrine,  and 
tactics  allowed  them  to  dominate  their  opponents  on  the  battlefield  for  a  significant 
period.  It  took  their  adversaries  years  before  they  could  develop  a  capability  that  would 
off-set  their  enemy's  battlefield  success  and  allow  for  more  parity  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  development  of  Napoleonic  warfare  have  been 
viewed  by  many  as  a  period  of  profound  change.  This  revolution  was  marked  by  the 
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introduction  of  the  levee  en  masse  and  the  development  of  large  citizen  armies  influenced 
by  patriotism  and  nationalism.19  Without  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
huge  level  of  societal  change  that  evolved  with  it,  the  levee  en  masse  and  development  of 
mass  armies  would  have  been  impossible.  However,  it  would  require  the  military  genius 
of  Napoleon  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  new  capability  by  developing  the  command 
and  control  structures  and  organizations  that  could  achieve  the  marked  advantage  over 
its  adversaries.  Without  the  development  of  operational  doctrine,  corps  structures, 
logistics  based  on  living  off  the  land,  and  other  elements  of  Napoleonic  warfare,  the  mere 
existence  of  a  large  army  would  not  have  ushered  in  the  revolutionary  change  in  warfare. 

Likewise,  in  the  development  of  Blitzkrieg,  the  Germans  used  the  interwar  period 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  to  greatly  advance  their  military  capabilities. 
This  led  to  the  development  of  a  method  of  integrating  air  support  with  tank  and  infantry 
formations  to  dominate  the  Poles  in  1939  and  the  French  (with  their  British  Expeditionary 
Force  coalition  partner)  in  1940.  This  development  of  doctrine  and  tactics  began  during 
World  War  I  and  continued  following  the  war  with  the  creation  of  committees  to 
study  the  lessons  of  World  War  I.  Led  by  Hans  Von  Seekt,  the  German  military  began 
experimenting  with  tank  formations  in  1924,  developing  techniques  that  would  be 
further  expanded  in  training  exercises  at  the  secret  German  military  school  in  Kazan,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR).20  The  German  military  combined  their  new 
doctrine  with  technology  (such  as  the  development  of  tactical  radios  for  command  and 
control),  allowing  them  to  integrate  close  air  support  as  a  fundamental  element  of  their 
tactical  combat  power.21  After  their  incredible  conquest  of  France  in  1940,  many  officers 
on  both  sides  of  the  war  felt  that  the  German  Wehrmacht  displayed  capabilities  that  were 
"revolutionary."22  In  many  ways,  Blitzkrieg  drew  upon  and  added  to  the  innovations 
developed  at  the  end  of  World  War  I;  but  the  changes,  when  brought  together  and 
implemented  efficiently,  had  the  appearance  and  effect  of  a  revolution. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  much  of  the  DoD  emphasis  on  achieving  an  RMA  in  the 
1990s  was  motivated  by  the  success  of  German  advancements  in  warfare  during  the 
period  between  the  World  Wars.  Many  of  the  early  publications  from  the  Office  of  Force 
Transformation  used  Blitzkrieg  as  an  example  of  transformation,  and  senior  leaders 
within  DoD  highlighted  the  impact  of  Blitzkrieg  on  warfare  in  World  War  II.  During 
testimony  to  Congress  in  April  2002,  then  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz 
stated,  "But  by  the  spring  of  1940,  with  the  Germans'  lightning  strikes  across  the  Meuse 
and  through  the  Ardennes,  it  was  clear  then  that  blitzkrieg— a  term  coined  by  Western 
journalists  to  describe  this  unmistakably  new  phenomenon— had  redefined  war  and 
would  shape  battles  for  years  to  come."23  Likewise,  Secretary  Rumsfeld  specifically 
mentioned  the  German  Blitzkrieg  stating,  "what  was  revolutionary  and  unprecedented 
about  the  blitzkrieg  was  not  the  new  capabilities  the  Germans  employed,  but  rather  the 
unprecedented  and  revolutionary  way  that  they  mixed  new  and  existing  capabilities."24 
Consequently,  the  development  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  of  what  would  later  become 
known  as  Blitzkrieg  became  the  DoD  de  facto  benchmark  for  RMA. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Blitzkrieg  focused  on  the  military's  ability  to  engage 
in  battle  at  the  operational  and  tactical  level.  As  a  parallel,  DoD  also  focused  on  the 
operational  and  tactical  levels  in  their  transformational  efforts.  The  outcome  of  this  focus 
was  the  development  of  methods  that  emphasized  precision  engagement,  use  of  Special 
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Operations  forces,  application  of  information  technologies  to  urban  operations,  and  other 
facets.  Admiral  Arthur  Cebrowski,  then  Director  of  the  Office  of  Force  Transformation  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  summed  up  the  future  emphasis  on  use  of  force  by 
stating. 

The  ultimate  attribute  of  the  emerging  American  Way  of  War  is  the  superempowerment 
of  the  warfighter  — whether  on  the  ground,  in  the  air,  or  at  sea.  As  network-centric  warfare 
empowers  individual  servicemen  and  women,  and  as  we  increasingly  face  an  international 
security  environment  where  rogue  individuals,  be  they  leaders  of  "evil  states"  or  "evil 
networks,"  pose  the  toughest  challenges,  eventually  the  application  of  our  military  power 
will  mirror  the  dominant  threat  to  a  significant  degree.25 

The  use  of  the  term,  "American  Way  of  War"  was  not  coincidental.  In  his  book  of  the  same 
name,  Russell  Weigley  identified  the  American  Way  of  War  as  historically  being  focused 
on  annihilation  —  bringing  the  full  brunt  of  American  industrial  and  military  power  to 
completely  destroy  an  adversary— usually  at  great  cost  in  both  blood  and  treasure.26 
In  Cebrowski' s  new  American  Way  of  War,  the  cost  of  war  (both  in  human  terms  and 
dollar  figures)  would  be  drastically  reduced  by  "super-empowering  warfighters"  with 
organizational,  doctrinal,  and  technological  developments  at  the  operational  and  tactical 
level.  It  was  this  focus  that  drove  the  pursuit  of  RMA  by  the  U.S.  military  throughout  the 
1990s  and  would  remain  the  focus  of  transformation  efforts  under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Rumsfeld. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  remains  the  view  of  some  theorists  that  the 
development  of  Blitzkrieg  was  simply  an  extension  of  German  efforts  to  solve  the  tactical 
problems  that  plagued  the  Western  Front  in  World  War  I.  This  view  of  the  RMA  suggests 
that  it  occurred  as  a  natural  extension  of  the  desire  to  manage  increasing  complexity 
on  the  tactical  battlefield  —  an  evolutionary  approach  to  development  that  eventually 
succeeded  in  bringing  a  marked  advantage  to  the  German  forces  in  France  in  1940. 27 
This  is  significant  in  that  it  highlights  the  tactical  and  operational  nature  of  the  solution 
set  developed  by  the  German  Wehrmacht.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  focus  at 
the  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  war  allowed  the  German  Army  to  dominate  the 
battlefield  for  a  fleetingly  short  period  of  time,  but  did  nothing  to  ultimately  achieve 
the  strategic  ends  of  the  thousand-year  Third  Reich.  The  German  Army  of  World  War  II 
never  developed  a  satisfactory  approach  to  warfare  at  the  strategic  level  and  thus  found 
itself  doomed  to  strategic  failure  despite  its  tactical  and  operational  prowess. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  RISE  OF  AL-QAEDA 

While  the  U.S.  military  pursued  an  RMA  along  the  Blitzkrieg  model,  another 
revolution  was  underway  incorporating  many  of  the  elements  of  revolutionary  era  France. 
This  revolution  created  by  al-Qaeda  ,  the  terrorist  network  responsible  for  the  World 
Trade  Center  attacks  on  9/11,  capitalized  on  a  growing  religious  and  social  movement 
focused  on  fundamentalist  Muslim  beliefs.  Like  the  military  revolution  that  had  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  radical  changes  in  the  French  social  structure,  al-Qaeda  would  adapt 
changes  in  technology  and  organizational  structure  to  mobilize  radical  Muslim  elements 
and  create  an  organization  that  had  the  capacity  to  strike  globally  and  achieve  strategic 
results  through  the  minor  application  of  tactical  capabilities. 
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The  radical  Islamist  movement  found  throughout  the  Middle  East  has  a  variety  of 
roots  and  causes  dating  far  back  into  early  Muslim  history.  Throughout  this  history, 
radical  Islamists  have  periodically  resorted  to  terror  and  violence  to  attain  their  political 
or  theological  goals  within  their  locally  limited  scope  and  capacity.  However,  the  modern 
extremist  movement  became  a  powerful  global  force  in  the  Middle  East  by  capitalizing 
on  several  sources  of  Arab  discontent.  Despite  the  fact  that  radical  Muslims  come  from 
a  variety  of  religious  backgrounds  and  beliefs  (in  many  cases  directly  at  odds  with  each 
other  such  as  Salafist  Sunni  versus  Iranian  Shi' a  sects),  most  analysts  agree  that  they  are 
typically  motivated  by  three  main  factors:  the  creation  of  Israel  as  a  nation-state  (along 
with  the  resulting  occupation  of  Palestinian  lands  and  perceived  heavy-handedness  by 
the  Israeli  authorities);28  the  perception  that  the  United  States  has  imperial  designs  on 
the  Middle  East  and  unfairly  targets  believers  of  Islam;29  and  the  desire  to  create  Islamic 
regimes  or,  at  a  minimum,  force  current  Middle  Eastern  regimes  to  govern  by  Islamic 
principles.30  These  factors  are  exacerbated  by  the  growing  discontent  of  Middle  Eastern 
youths  as  a  result  of  social  and  economic  hardship,  state  totalitarianism,  and  other 
c  onsider  ations  .31 

With  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  in  1979,  radical  Islamic  organizations  were 
motivated  by  the  perceived  need  to  support  their  fellow  Muslims  and  oust  the  Soviets 
from  the  country.  Osama  bin  Laden  was  a  product  of  this  conflict  between  fundamentalist 
Muslim  factions  and  the  secular  Soviet  forces  in  the  nation.  As  the  son  of  a  billionaire 
construction  contractor  in  Saudi  Arabia,  bin  Laden  attended  King  Aziz  University  where 
he  earned  a  degree  in  civil  engineering.  Despite  not  being  motivated  by  religious  doctrine 
as  a  young  man,  he  relocated  to  Afghanistan  and  joined  the  Afghan  Mujahideen  (freedom 
fighters)  to  fight  the  Soviet  invasion.  In  Afghanistan  he  found  his  calling  in  life.32  Once 
the  Soviets  were  ousted  from  the  country  (in  1989),  bin  Laden  turned  his  energy  and 
organizational  skill  against  a  newly  identified  enemy  of  Islam— the  United  States.  Using 
the  U.S.  "occupation"  of  Saudi  Arabia  during  the  Gulf  War  as  the  justification  for  his 
cause,  he  created  al-Qaeda  (Arabic  for  "The  Base")  to  expel  the  United  States  from  Saudi 
Arabia  and  protect  the  Islamic  holy  sites  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  In  his  first  religious  ruling 
or  fatwa,  issued  in  1996,  bin  Laden  called  for  all  Muslims  (specifically  Muslim  youths)  to 
"push  the  American  enemy  out  of  the  holy  lands"  and  begin  a  war  against  the  "Zionist- 
Crusader"  alliance.33  His  second  fatwa,  issued  in  1998,  went  further,  declaring  that  it  was 
every  Muslim's  duty  to  "kill  the  Americans  and  their  allies  —  civilians  and  military  ...  in 
any  country  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it  [kill  Americans]."34 

These  religious  rulings  would  have  the  effect  of  calling  for  the  modern  day  equivalent 
of  a  transnational  levee  en  masse— albeit  one  that  was  focused  along  religious  rather 
than  nationalist  lines.  Osama  bin  Laden  combined  this  universal  motivation  of  Islamic 
extremists  with  new  technologies  and  organizational  structures  to  create  a  powerful 
organization  with  the  ability  to  strike  targets  throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Audrey  Cronin 
has  explained  that  this  levee  en  masse  (or  cyber-mobilization)  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  is 
irreversible  and  will  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  conduct  of  future  war.35 

To  reach  his  audience,  bin  Laden  has  created  a  powerful  information  architecture 
utilizing  the  Internet  and  other  information  sources  to  broadcast  his  message.  Developing 
an  Internet  and  media  organization  called  "A1  Sahab"  (literally  translated  in  English  as 
"The  Clouds"),  al-Qaeda  produces  high  quality  video  and  other  media  accessible  by 
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millions  through  the  Internet  and  other  sources.  The  success  of  al-Qaeda  in  this  endeavor 
has  increased  throughout  the  last  10  years  so  that  an  Internet  posting  by  Osama  bin  Laden, 
or  one  of  his  lieutenants,  now  becomes  an  instant  story  worthy  of  heavy  international 
news  coverage.36  This  has  allowed  his  fatwas  and  other  dictates  to  be  broadcast,  not  only 
through  al-Qaeda 's  own  Internet  pages,  but  through  many  other  Internet,  television,  and 
mass  media  outlets.  By  combining  this  powerful  and  universal  technology  with  strong 
religious  doctrine  and  teachings,  al-Qaeda  has,  over  the  last  6  years,  increased  its  ability 
to  recruit  new  members  and  execute  terrorist  attacks;  this  has  been  achieved  despite  the 
on-going  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere. 

Ironically,  the  Internet  was  originally  developed  by  the  U.S.  military  to  enhance 
communications  during  the  Cold  War.  It  was  created  by  the  primary  DoD  laboratory 
for  exploring  emerging  technology.  The  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA)  designed  the  Internet  (then  known  as  ARPANET)  in  the  1960s  to  provide 
redundant  communications  in  the  case  of  nuclear  war.  It  became  a  worldwide  phenomenon 
in  the  1990s  that  has  been  called  "the  most  transforming  technological  development  of 
our  time,  rivaling,  if  not  exceeding,  the  printing  press."37  The  ability  of  al-Qaeda  to  exploit 
the  Internet  (a  product  designed  and  created  by  the  U.S.  military)  in  order  to  wage  war 
against  the  United  States  is  a  key  element  of  al-Qaeda 's  RMA  concept. 

In  addition  to  integrating  Internet  technology,  bin  Laden  created  a  flattened 
organizational  structure  to  enhance  the  command  and  control  capabilities  of  al-Qaeda 
.  Using  broad  guidance  (such  as  the  fatwa  statement  to  kill  all  Americans  wherever 
they  are  found),  he  is  able  to  minimize  his  own  importance  to  the  organization  and 
allow  subordinates  to  operate  independently  to  achieve  the  organizational  goals.  Some 
current  estimates  indicate  that  even  if  bin  Laden  were  to  die  or  otherwise  be  removed 
from  the  organization,  al-Qaeda  would  continue  unhindered  for  many  years  to  come.38 
This  flattened  organizational  structure  allows  the  leadership  to  gain  efficiencies  in  the 
organizational  functions  of  funding,  logistics,  manpower,  training,  and  propaganda. 
Using  a  network  that  has  associates  in  at  least  75  different  countries  worldwide,  the 
organization  is  able  to  maintain  its  structure  and  pursue  its  goals  across  a  wide  range 
of  different  cultures  and  environmental  conditions.39  The  July  2007  National  Intelligence 
Estimate,  "The  Terrorist  Threat  to  the  U.S.  Homeland,"  highlighted  the  growing  threat 
from  this  networked  structure: 

We  assess  that  globalization  trends  and  recent  technological  advances  will  continue  to 
enable  even  small  numbers  of  alienated  people  to  find  and  connect  with  one  another, 
justify  and  intensify  their  anger,  and  mobilize  resources  to  attack  —  all  without  requiring  a 
centralized  terrorist  organization,  training  camp,  or  leader.40 

al-Qaeda  has  been  extremely  successful  in  achieving  its  strategic  goals  by  combining  a 
networked  organizational  structure  with  the  ability  to  reach  a  wide  audience  and  deliver 
a  message  that  has  universal  appeal  to  radical  Muslims.  Subsequent  to  the  attacks  on 
9/11,  al-Qaeda  and  associated  groups  have  conducted  successful  strikes  on  targets 
in  Algiers,  Casablanca,  Madrid,  London,  Istanbul,  Riyadh,  Jeddah,  Karachi,  Sharm  el- 
Sheikh,  Taba,  Mombassa,  Kuwait,  Mumbai,  New  Delhi,  and  Bali.41  In  many  instances, 
these  attacks  have  achieved  strategic  effects.  The  most  spectacular  success  was  the 
Madrid  train  station  bombings  on  March  11,  2004  resulting  in  191  civilian  deaths.  Those 
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attacks  directly  influenced  the  outcome  of  the  Spanish  elections,  scheduled  to  be  held 
3  days  after  the  attacks.  In  those  elections,  the  ruling  Popular  Party,  despite  holding  a 
strong  lead  in  the  days  prior  to  the  attacks,  was  defeated  by  the  Socialist  Party  which 
then  promptly  withdrew  Spanish  forces  from  Iraq,  achieving  the  strategic  goal  of  the  al- 
Qaeda  affiliated  organization.42  This  success  occurred  despite  the  previous  3-year  NATO 
and  U.S.  campaign  against  the  al-Qaeda  leadership  in  Afghanistan.  Other  successes  have 
achieved  global  notoriety,  including  the  train  bombings  in  London  and  the  attack  on  the 
nightclub  in  Bali  in  October  2002,  which  killed  over  200  civilians  (mainly  Australians).43 

What  makes  al-Qaeda  strikingly  different  from  most  military  organizations  is  the  effort 
it  has  put  into  achieving  strategic  effects  with  low  cost  tactical  operations.  One  analyst 
characterized  al-Qaeda' s  overarching  goals  as  being  "aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  values, 
cultures,  or  societies  on  a  global  level  through  the  use  of  subversion  and  armed  conflict, 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  establishing  a  new  world  order."44  Another  way  of  viewing 
these  goals  is  that  al-Qaeda  is  prosecuting  a  global  insurgency  to  achieve  major  strategic 
objectives  by  utilizing  small  individual  organizations  with  relatively  unsophisticated 
weapon  systems.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  by  the  attacks  on  9/11,  where  a  small  group  of 
less  than  20  operators  caused  over  3,000  civilian  casualties  in  less  than  4  hours. 

The  end  result  of  this  military  revolution  has  been  that  al-Qaeda  continues  to  prosecute 
a  global  war  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  NATO  and  the  United  States,  has  actually  increased 
its  capacity  to  conduct  attacks.  This  effect  was  achieved  without  using  high  technology 
weapon  systems;  instead  it  relied  on  less  sophisticated  methods  (such  as  suicide  bombers 
in  jet  airliners)  to  attain  goals.  In  achieving  their  own  RMA,  al-Qaeda  undermined  the 
utility  of  the  U.S.  military's  core  competency  of  tactical  warfighting.  Despite  a  huge  effort 
to  physically  destroy  the  al-Qaeda  network  through  the  application  of  tactical  force,  al- 
Qaeda  has  continued  to  maintain  a  capability  to  achieve  strategic  goals  through  its  own 
use  of  selected  attacks  on  specific  targets  across  the  world. 

THE  U.S.  RESPONSE  TO  THE  MILITARY  REVOLUTION 

The  U.S.  Government  has  recognized  the  growing  threat  from  al-Qaeda  and  has 
focused  on  methods  of  destroying  the  organization.  This  increasing  acknowledgement 
of  the  threat  from  organizations  like  al-Qaeda  has  resulted  in  the  understanding  that  the 
U.S.  military  must  be  prepared  to  fight  a  number  of  different  threats  simultaneously.  This 
has  helped  shape  the  U.S.  defense  strategy  and  subsequently  has  informed  a  number  of 
budgeting  and  programming  systems,  such  as  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  of  2006. 45 
It  has  become  clear  to  the  members  of  the  U.S.  military  establishment  that  they  must 
develop  systems  and  structures  that  can  respond  to  a  wide  range  of  threats  in  order  to 
successfully  fulfill  its  mission  of  defending  the  nation. 

As  part  of  this  acknowledgment,  the  U.S.  military  is  restructuring  its  forces  to  be  more 
flexible  and  responsive  to  the  different  threats.  Driven  by  current  requirements  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  the  focus  has  been  on  changing  tactical  organizations  to  meet  the  battlefield 
needs  of  the  military  in  an  effort  to  defeat  al-Qaeda  and  its  associated  networks  by  the 
use  of  force.  The  U.S.  Army  has  led  the  way  in  this  reorganization,  changing  the  basic 
structure  of  brigades  and  battalions  to  more  rapidly  deploy  and  fight  at  the  tactical  level. 
The  development  of  Brigade  Combat  Teams  with  enhanced  intelligence  capability  and 
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greater  capacity  to  bring  force  to  bear  on  the  battlefield  has  been  the  principle  driver 
behind  the  reorganization.46  Likewise,  the  military  has  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  counter  specific  tactics  of  al-Qaeda  -associated  groups.  This  includes  the 
development  of  vehicles,  such  as  Up-Armored  High  Mobility  Multipurpose  Wheeled 
Vehicles  (HMMWVs)  and  Mine  Resistant  Ambush  Protected  (MRAP)  vehicles,  designed 
to  protect  occupants  from  attacks  by  improvised  explosive  devices  (IEDs).47  It  also  includes 
development  of  technologies  to  defeat  improvised  explosive  devices  or  otherwise  prevent 
their  use  by  insurgent  groups  on  the  battlefield.48 

However,  this  reorganization  continues  to  be  focused  on  battle  skills  and  the  ability 
to  prosecute  the  tactical  fight.  This  fits  the  battle-oriented  model  for  the  American  Way 
of  War.  The  United  States  has  a  long  strategic  and  cultural  tradition  of  focusing  on 
conventional  warfare,  while  giving  less  attention  to  other  threats  such  as  terrorism  and 
counterinsurgency.  Coupled  with  this  culture  is  a  belief  that  fighting  wars  is  the  purview 
of  DoD  —  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  entities  within  the  government.  Throughout 
our  history,  when  the  nation  turned  to  the  use  of  force  to  solve  a  problem,  all  other  elements 
of  the  government  tended  to  take  a  backseat  to  the  efforts  of  the  defense  community. 
As  a  nation,  Americans  tend  to  view  military  threats  only  through  the  lens  of  military 
power— the  use  of  weapons  and  systems  to  bring  about  a  violent  defeat  of  our  enemies. 
Even  the  way  that  Americans  discuss  the  different  elements  of  power  (the  diplomatic, 
military,  economic,  and  informational  elements  of  national  power),  tends  to  lend  itself 
to  a  stovepiped  conception  of  distinct  categories  versus  an  integrated  conception  of  the 
various  sources  of  power.49  This  strategic  culture  is  combined  with  a  natural  tendency  to 
search  for  technological  solutions  to  gain  efficiencies  where  possible. 

In  keeping  with  U.S.  strategic  culture,  the  U.S.  military  focused  its  efforts  to  defeat  al- 
Qaeda  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  way  it  focused  its  efforts  on  the  search  for  an  RMA  —  at 
the  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  war;  even  as  al-Qaeda  was  focusing  operations  at 
the  strategic  level  and  spending  much  less  effort  at  the  tactical  level,  the  United  States 
was  focusing  on  capabilities  such  as  precision  guided  munitions  and  global  positioning 
systems. 

Other  efforts  to  counter  al-Qaeda  have  been  made  by  different  agencies  within  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  they  have  been  mainly  focused  on  defending  the  nation  against  a 
terrorist  attack.  The  largest  of  these  efforts  has  been  the  development  of  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Security,  consolidating  a  number  of  U.S.  agencies  (the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  etc.)  in  an  effort  to  prevent  an  another  9/11 
attack  by  coordinating  the  skills  and  strengths  of  these  myriad  organizations.  Likewise, 
the  establishment  of  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  to  consolidate  all  national 
intelligence  efforts  has  also  helped  prevent  further  attacks  against  the  United  States. 
However  these  efforts  have  not  had  a  substantial  effect  on  the  ability  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  al-Qaeda  's  international  network.  Audrey  Cronin  has  argued  that  the  U.S. 
Government's  "approach  to  this  growing  repulsion  [terrorism]  is  colored  by  a  kind  of 
cultural  naivete,  an  unwillingness  to  recognize  —  let  alone  appreciate  or  take  responsibility 
for  — the  influence  of  U.S.  power  except  in  its  military  dimension."50 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  United  States  must  look  toward  the  future  of  warfare  to  create  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  transnational  threat  presented  by  al-Qaeda  and  its  associated  network.  al-Qaeda  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  an  RMA  occurred  in  the  last  decade.  This  revolution,  however, 
was  along  the  lines  of  the  French  Revolution  vice  the  development  of  Blitzkrieg,  insofar  as 
it  took  advantage  of  significant  changes  in  Islamist  social  structures  and  culture  to  effect 
its  change.  Combined  with  globalization,  the  rise  of  information  technology  (especially 
the  increasing  use  of  the  Internet  to  pass  information),  and  the  creation  of  a  decentralized 
networked  organization,  al-Qaeda  has  achieved  significant  strategic  effects  without 
requiring  sophisticated  weapon  systems.  They  have  the  ability  to  effect  change  globally 
and  to  strike  when  and  where  it  best  suits  their  current  strategic  needs.  Implementing  a 
revolutionary  approach,  they  have  succeeded  in  many  respects  in  reducing  the  significance 
of  the  U.S.  military's  core  competency  of  battle  (in  the  military  sense).  As  General  David 
Petraeus  has  affirmed,  the  U.S.  military  cannot  win  the  fight  in  Iraq  by  itself  — it  must  be 
won  with  other  sources  of  power.51  In  this  statement  he  emphasizes  the  application  of 
military  force  in  a  supporting  role  complimenting  the  other  elements  of  national  power  vice  the 
primary  form  of  warfare. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  that  the  U.S.  military  and  U.S.  Government  must  look 
beyond  military  capability  in  the  pursuit  of  RMA.  As  Dr.  Cronin  has  observed,  "terrorism 
is  a  complex  phenomenon;  it  must  be  met  with  short-term  military  action,  informed  by  in- 
depth,  long  term  sophisticated  analysis."52  The  U.S.  Government  in  total,  must  be  viewed  as 
the  organization  that  fights  and  wins  the  nation's  wars.  The  United  States  must  go  beyond 
an  RMA  patterned  on  developing  capabilities  that  dominate  only  the  kinetic  spectrum  of 
military  battle  —  the  development  of  the  next  version  of  Blitzkrieg  —  and  instead  focus  its 
efforts  on  defeating  organizations  and  networks  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  This  is 
a  significant  paradigm  shift  from  our  current  understanding  of  warfare  and  government 
structures.  DoD  would  no  longer  be  the  organization  solely  charged  with  fighting  and 
winning  the  nation's  wars;  instead,  the  defense  establishment  would  be  one  component 
of  an  entire  governmental  effort  to  fight  and  win  the  nation's  wars,  led  by  an  agency  or 
other  organization  that  has  the  authority  to  task  all  agencies  of  the  government.  Achieving 
this  requires  a  fundamental  shift  in  thought  regarding  the  functions  of  a  democratic 
government,  and  its  ability  to  protect  its  interests. 

The  future  of  warfare  resides  in  the  ability  to  connect  all  elements  of  power  through 
networking  in  order  to  share  the  information  and  expertise  that  resides  in  each  different 
department.  The  2006  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report  (QDR)  acknowledges  that  the 
war  on  terror, 

...  is  both  a  battle  of  arms  and  a  battle  of  ideas  — a  fight  against  terrorist  networks  and 
against  their  murderous  ideology.  The  Department  of  Defense  fully  supports  efforts  to 
counter  the  ideology  of  terrorism,  although  most  of  the  U.S.  Government's  capabilities  for 
this  activity  reside  in  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  in  the  private  sector.53 


The  QDR  report  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  building  a  capability  to  fight 
enemies  such  as  al-Qaeda  .  However,  it  focuses  too  much  of  its  effort  on  defining  the 
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structure  of  the  U.S.  military  for  prosecution  of  the  war  on  terror.  It  lists  specific  items 
that  must  be  developed,  purchased,  or  otherwise  employed  by  the  military,  but  then  falls 
short  when  describing  what  must  be  done  to  integrate  the  other  elements  of  national 
power  and  apply  them  to  the  current  fight.  Within  elements  of  DoD,  the  QDR  gives 
specific  and  pointed  guidance,  such  as  "the  Department  [of  Defense]  will  .  .  .  transform 
Army  units  and  headquarters  to  modular  designs."  [emphasis  added]54  However,  when 
discussing  integration  with  other  elements  of  the  U.S.  Government  (interagency)  the 
guidance  becomes  much  softer,  such  as,  "the  QDR  recommends  the  creation  of  National 
Security  Planning  Guidance  to  direct  the  development  of  both  military  and  non-military 
plans  and  institutional  capabilities."  [emphasis  added]55  This  use  of  softer  language  ("will 
transform"  vice  "recommends  creation")  is  a  subtle  acknowledgement  that  DoD  does 
not  have  the  power  or  authority  to  direct  other  departments  or  agencies  within  the  U.S. 
Government. 

For  the  U.S.  Government  to  successfully  prosecute  war  against  networked  enemies  such 
as  al-Qaeda ,  it  must  undergo  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  warfighting  paradigm.  This  will 
require  a  restructuring  of  the  government  and  governmental  agencies  that  have  previously 
been  overlooked  in  the  pursuit  of  the  operational  and  tactical  RMA.  Empowering  the 
Vice  President  to  act  as  the  integrator  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  government  would  be  an 
example  of  this  paradigm  shift.  Another  example  would  be  the  development  of  a  regional 
combatant  command  structure  where  the  warfighter  or  commander  would  be  a  senior 
official  from  the  National  Security  Council  (or  a  similar  organization  to  be  developed  in 
the  future).  The  component  commanders  for  this  command  would  include  a  flag  officer 
from  DoD,  an  Ambassador  from  the  State  Department,  a  senior  official  from  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  representatives  from  other  cabinet  level  organizations  deemed 
necessary  for  engagement  in  the  region.  Vastly  increasing  the  capabilities  of  agencies 
other  than  DoD  (such  as  the  Department  of  State)  will  be  the  crucial  first  step  in  moving 
the  United  States  towards  a  new,  more  relevant  national  security  paradigm. 

This  does  not  preclude  the  need  to  continue  to  develop  the  kinetic  tactical  capabilities 
of  the  U.S.  military.  The  U.S.  military  will  remain  a  substantial  component  (albeit  only 
one  of  many)  in  efforts  to  wage  our  nation's  wars;  leveraging  technology  and  other 
capabilities  to  dominate  the  kinetic  spectrum  of  warfare  will  remain  extremely  important. 
Simultaneous  to  the  efforts  to  reorganize  itself,  the  U.S.  Government  should  pursue 
technologies  that  provide  network-centric  information  capabilities  throughout  the 
governmental  agencies  (not  just  military  functions).  Information  sharing  at  the  highest 
levels  will  greatly  increase  our  ability  to  prosecute  warfare  at  the  strategic  level.  As  in 
any  true  RMA,  the  development  of  capabilities  in  technology,  doctrine,  organization,  and 
other  elements  must  be  complementary  and  contribute  to  a  total  package  of  capability 
as  viewed  by  the  entire  U.S.  Government  and  not  simply  DoD.  As  explained  by  Antulio 
Echevarria,  the  American  Way  of  War  should  be  focused  on  developing  the  capabilities 
to  bring  strategic  success  after  battle,  rather  than  focused  on  the  effects  of  battle  alone.56 

There  are  many  other  ways  to  pursue  the  new  RMA,  but  until  we  radically  rethink 
how  we,  as  a  nation,  fight  and  win  our  wars,  we  will  continue  to  fall  short  in  defeating 
adversaries  patterned  after  al-Qaeda  .  Whatever  capability  is  developed  must  take  into 
account  the  ability  to  focus  all  elements  of  national  power  to  defeat  our  future  adversaries. 
Many  of  our  future  opponents  are  closely  observing  our  efforts  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
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and  learning  from  our  mistakes.  The  future  war  that  we  fight  will  see  opponents  continue 
to  attempt  to  marginalize  our  tactical  battlefield  capabilities  in  order  to  achieve  their  own 
strategic  goals. 
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CHAPTER  4 


AFRICA  COMMAND  AND  THE  MILITARIZATION 
OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Dennis  R.  Penn 
Department  of  Defense 


INTRODUCTION 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  brought  about  a  new  era  of  remarkable  changes  in  the  strategic 
perspective  of  the  U.S.  Government  (USG).  Within  this  confluence  of  changes,  two 
independent  threads  of  thought  emerged,  evolved,  and  eventually  started  to  converge. 
The  first  thread  pertains  to  the  continent  of  Africa  and  its  rise  in  strategic  value  vis-a- 
vis  U.S.  national  interests.  Once  relegated  to  the  diplomatic  dustbin,  Africa  surprisingly 
roared  to  the  top  of  the  foreign  policy  heap  — it  was  suddenly  very  strategically 
important.  The  March  2006  National  Security  Strategy  states  that,  "Africa  holds  growing 
geo-strategic  importance  and  is  a  high  priority  of  this  Administration  .  .  .  our  goal  is  an 
African  continent  that  knows  liberty,  peace,  stability,  and  increasing  prosperity."1  The 
genesis  of  U.S.  renewed  commitment  to  Africa  is  rooted  in  large  part  to  its  value  as  an 
important  source  of  "energy  supplies;  a  possible  safe  haven  for  terrorist  groups;  a  transit 
node  of  illegal  trafficking  in  drugs,  arms,  and  people;  and  a  growing  voice  in  multilateral 
institutions."2  The  second  thread  relates  to  a  momentous  shift  in  U.S.  military  mission 
focus.  Whereas  the  military  at  one  time  focused  almost  exclusively  on  waging  war,  based 
largely  on  the  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  experiences,  it  began  a  conscious  shift  in  thinking 
towards  preventing  war  — this  is  due  to  the  strategic  realization  that  it  is  more  cost 
effective  to  prevent  war  than  it  is  to  wage  it.  The  U.S.  military  adjusted,  and  continues  to 
adjust,  its  policy,  strategies,  and  doctrine  to  include  an  emphasis  on  proactive  peacetime 
engagement  as  a  way  to  achieve  national  strategy  objectives.3 

The  two  threads  first  converged  at  the  U.S.  European  Command  (USEUCOM) 
Headquarters  in  Stuttgart,  Germany.  A  geographic  combatant  command  (GCC), 
USEUCOM' s  area  of  responsibility  included  all  of  Europe,  Russia,  Israel,  and  most  of 
Africa.4  Through  its  efforts  in  the  global  war  on  terror  (GWOT),  USEUCOM  pioneered  a 
new  approach  to  theater  security  cooperation  (TSC)  and  traditional  warfighting  —  a  new 
kind  of  campaign  construct  referred  to  as  "Phase  Zero."5  The  command  operationalized 
their  TSC  and  capacity-building  efforts  by  collaborating  with  regional  allies  and  focusing 
on  terrorism's  long-term,  underlying  conditions.6  With  its  emphasis  on  interagency 
cooperation,  coordination,  and  collaboration.  Phase  Zero  represented  a  natural  evolution 
in  the  concept  of  proactive  peacetime  engagement.  Concurrently,  in  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  unified  response  to  Africa's  growing  military,  strategic,  and  economic  importance, 
the  Bush  administration  established  a  new  unified  combatant  command,  U.S.  Africa 
Command  (USAFRICOM),  on  February  6, 20077  USAFRICOM  is  not  like  other  traditional 
unified  commands  in  that  its  focus  is  first  and  foremost  on  war  prevention  rather  than 
warfighting.8  Resourced  in  large  part  from  within  USEUCOM  itself,  the  new  GCC  retains 
the  pioneering  TSC  and  capacity-building  focus  initiated  under  the  auspices  of  its  parent 
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organization.9  In  addition,  USAFRICOM  is  also  pioneering  new  modes  of  interagency 
interaction.10  The  creation  of  USAFRICOM  suggests  these  threads  are  inextricably  linked, 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  true. 

Unsurprisingly,  not  everyone  thinks  USAFRICOM' s  approach  to  proactive  peacetime 
engagement  is  a  good  idea.  Some  in  Africa  worry  that  the  new  command  signals  a 
new  "western  colonialism."11  Furthermore,  Africans  are  not  the  only  ones  expressing 
apprehension.  There  are  elements  within  the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  (USAID)  who  voice  concern  that  the  military  may 
"overestimate"  its  capabilities  as  well  as  its  "diplomatic  role"  in  Africa.12  The  foreign 
press,  never  shy  about  voicing  their  opinions  on  U.S.  policy,  print  denouncements  such 
as,  "It  is  therefore  disturbing  to  note  that  democracy,  health,  education,  economic  growth 
and  development  are  being  tied  to  military  interests."13  Still  others  contend  the  GCCs  are 
examples  of  American  proconsuls  plying  foreign  policy.14  The  implication  for  the  new 
command  is  that  USAFRICOM,  as  a  GCC,  represents  the  next  step  in  the  militarization  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Does  USAFRICOM  signal  a  deliberate  militarization  of  U.S.  foreign  policy?  The 
author  posits  that  this  may  very  well  be  the  case,  and  the  role  of  USAFRICOM  must  be 
managed  thoughtfully  or  it  will  not  engender  the  intended  long-term  advantage  to  the 
United  States.  But  whether  or  not  the  United  States  is  intentionally  militarizing  its  foreign 
policy  may  not  be  the  point— what  is  important  is  that  many  perceive  it  to  be  the  case. 
Here,  perception  trumps  reality,  and  in  the  case  of  USAFRICOM,  perceptions  are  shaping 
how  the  command  is  accepted  within  the  region  and  what  it  can  hope  to  accomplish. 
If  left  unchecked,  the  problem  of  perception  may  cause  the  aforementioned  threads  to 
diverge.  If  this  were  to  occur,  the  United  States  would  not  only  waste  an  opportunity  to 
realize  the  full  potential  of  what  is  arguably  a  genuine  revolution  in  military  affairs  in 
regard  to  prevention  of  war,  but  would  also  fall  far  short  of  our  stated  national  objectives 
in  regard  to  Africa.  Over  the  long  term,  if  they  should  unravel  it  would  have  deleterious 
effects  on  U.S.-African  relations  and  spur  African  states  to  turn  to  others,  such  as  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC),  for  assistance  and  strategic  partnership. 

This  chapter  argues  that  the  efforts  to  date  represent  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but 
they  are  overly  reliant  on  the  military  for  implementation.  Consequently,  U.S.  initiatives 
only  serve  to  underscore  and  highlight  the  appearance  of  policy  militarization.  Ultimately 
this  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  the  link  between  the  two  threads.  It  is  therefore  ironic 
that  the  harder  the  U.S.  military  works  to  implement  proactive  peacetime  engagement, 
the  weaker  and  more  distant  the  bond  becomes  between  those  the  military  is  trying  to 
help  and  U.S.  interests.  However,  if  the  proactive  peacetime  engagement  thread  were 
to  reflect  a  nonmilitary  lead  and  include  diverse  USG  participation,  the  link  between 
threads  might  actually  strengthen.  To  some  degree,  the  USG  is  striving  to  do  just  this. 
However,  USG  efforts  to  date  fall  short  of  the  scale  of  change  required,  and  they  do  not 
adequately  address  the  perceptions  of  militarizing  our  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  Africa. 
This  author  submits  that  bold  reform  is  required  to  ensure  the  two  convergent  threads 
are  appropriately  interweaved.  The  policy  changes  recommended  in  this  chapter  could 
prove  to  be  the  level  of  change  required  to  shift  the  balance  in  favor  of  strengthening  the 
two  threads.  These  changes  must  be  transformational  at  the  strategic  level,  permanent  in 
nature,  and  appropriately  resourced.  To  do  less  will  likely  mean  that  the  United  States, 
at  best,  maintains  the  status  quo,  and  as  a  direct  consequence,  it  will  fall  short  of  meeting 
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its  goal  of  "an  African  continent  that  knows  liberty,  peace,  stability,  and  increasing 
prosperity."15  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  failure  to  pursue  these  changes  would 
cause  the  nation  to  fall  short  of  capturing  an  essential  security  paradigm  for  the  emerging 
21st  century. 

AFRICA  RISING 

Africa  is  a  continent  growing  in  strategic  importance.  First  among  the  reasons  for 
Africa's  rise  in  strategic  value  is  the  continent's  underdeveloped  natural  resources.  In 
some  circumstances,  Africa  will  be  as  important  a  source  for  U.S.  energy  imports  as  is 
the  Middle  East.16  U.S.  interests  in  Africa  also  reflect  marked  concern  over  transnational 
issues  such  as  potential  terrorist  safe  havens;  transit  nodes  for  illegal  trafficking  in  drugs, 
arms,  and  people;  Africa's  growing  stature  in  multilateral  institutions;  armed  civil 
conflict;  humanitarian  crises;  the  rise  of  pandemic  diseases;  and  the  growing  influence  of 
potential  competitors.17  Equally  important,  as  the  atrocities  in  Darfur  bear  witness,  certain 
elements  within  Africa  continue  to  "test  the  resolve  of  the  international  community  and 
the  United  States  to  prevent  mass  killings  and  genocide."18  Moreover,  other  nations 
are  also  expressing  increased  interest  in  Africa;  the  world's  major  powers  are  working 
aggressively  to  seek  out  investments,  win  contracts,  peddle  influence,  and  build  political 
support  on  the  African  continent.19  With  respect  to  access  to  Africa's  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
other  natural  resources,  the  United  States  is  in  direct  competition  with  numerous  nations 
to  include  India,  Europe,  and  the  PRC.20  In  many  ways,  Africa  represents  the  nature 
and  range  of  security  issues  confronting  the  United  States  in  the  21st  century.  Clearly, 
Africa  demands,  and  is  now  getting  long  wanted  and  much  deserved  attention  from  U.S. 
policymakers. 

U.S.  national  policy  statements  in  recent  years  reflect  Africa's  rise  in  strategic 
importance.  In  July  2003,  the  Bush  administration's  African  Policy  stated  that  "promise 
and  opportunity  sit  side  by  side  with  disease,  war,  and  desperate  poverty"  and  that  this 
"threatens  both  a  core  value  of  the  United  States  —  preserving  human  dignity  — and  our 
strategic  priority  —  combating  global  terror."21  In  July  2005,  President  Bush  garnered 
G-8  partner  commitment  for  initiatives  that  advance  U.S.  priorities  in  Africa  to  include 
forgiving  debt,  fighting  malaria,  addressing  urgent  humanitarian  needs,  improving 
education,  boosting  development  assistance,  increasing  trade  and  investment,  and 
broadening  support  for  peace  and  stability.22  The  March  2006  U.S.  National  Security 
Strategy  states,  "Africa  holds  growing  geo-strategic  importance  and  is  a  high  priority  of 
this  Administration,"  and  "the  U.S.  recognizes  that  our  security  depends  upon  partnering 
with  Africans  to  strengthen  fragile  and  failing  states  and  bring  ungoverned  areas  under 
the  control  of  effective  democracies."23  On  February  6,  2007,  the  Bush  administration 
announced  its  decision  to  establish  a  new  unified  GCC,  USAFRICOM.24 

The  formation  of  USAFRICOM  represents  a  unique  internal  reorganization  of  the 
joint  military  command  structure,  creating  a  new  combatant  command  focused  solely 
on  Africa  and  collaboratively  designed  with  other  agencies  to  help  to  coordinate 
USG  contributions  across  the  continent.25  Unlike  more  traditional  unified  commands, 
USAFRICOM  concentrates  its  efforts  on  war  prevention  rather  than  warfighting.26  The 
new  command  supports  two  primary  missions:  (1)  strengthening  security  cooperation 
by  creating  new  opportunities  to  bolster  capabilities;  and,  (2)  enhancing  efforts  to  help 
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bring  peace  and  security  by  promoting  development,  health,  education,  democracy,  and 
economic  growth.27  USAFRICOM  works  in  close  partnership  with  not  only  other  USG 
elements,  but  also  with  African  states,  regional  security  organizations,  nongovernmental 
organizations  (NGOs),  and  a  variety  of  other  actors.28  At  full  operational  capability, 
USAFRICOM' s  innovative  interagency  structure  will  pursue  nonkinetic  missions  across 
Africa.29  USAFRICOM  will  conduct  traditional  military  operations  only  when  directed.30 
As  one  expert  in  defense  policy  and  foreign  affairs  accurately  opines,  "In  many  ways, 
USAFRICOM  is  a  post-Cold  War  experiment  that  radically  rethinks  security  in  the  early 
21st  century  based  on  peace-building  lessons  learned  since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall."31 

To  meet  its  goals  and  objectives,  USAFRICOM  must  leverage  all  the  elements  of  U.S. 
national  power  —  diplomatic,  informational,  military,  and  economic  (DIME)  —  through  a 
coordinated  interagency  effort.32  Interagency  coordination  forges  the  vital  link  between 
the  military  and  the  other  elements  of  national  power,  and  guides  the  relationship  with 
NGOs  and  international  organizations.33  For  interagency  efforts  to  be  successful,  they 
must  be  fully  integrated  and  synchronized,  achieving  unity  of  effort  across  the  whole  of 
government  and  beyond.34  This  is  no  small  task,  and  though  the  USG  has  largely  come  to 
grips  with  the  critical  importance  of  interagency  coordination,  it  has  to  date  performed 
poorly  in  developing  and  implementing  interagency  solutions.35  To  avoid  repeating 
previous  U.S.  interagency  missteps,  USAFRICOM's  architects  pioneered  a  unique 
approach  to  interagency  coordination  within  a  GCC,  placing  a  senior  State  Department 
official  as  one  of  two  deputy  commanders  and  including  an  unprecedented  number  of 
interagency  civilians  in  key  leadership  roles  throughout  the  command.36  The  infusion  of 
civilians  into  the  command  structure  alone  will  not  guarantee  success;  USAFRICOM  must 
also  be  able  to  identify  commonly  understood  objectives  and  translate  those  objectives 
into  demonstrable  action  in  a  coherent  and  efficient  collective  operation.37  Unity  of 
purpose  and  effort  will  flow  from  interagency  integration  and  other  needed  changes  in 
policy,  strategy,  and  doctrine. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  POLICY,  STRATEGY,  AND  DOCTRINE 

In  what  constitutes  a  genuine  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs,  the  U.S.  military  has 
fundamentally  adjusted  its  policy,  strategies,  and  doctrine  over  the  past  15  years  to 
emphasize  proactive  peacetime  engagement  as  a  way  to  achieving  national  strategy 
objectives.38  Proactive  peacetime  engagement  is  based  on  the  principle  that  it  is  "much 
more  cost  effective  to  prevent  conflict  than  it  is  to  stop  one  once  it  has  started,"39  and  its 
efforts  are  designed  to  "reassure  allies  and  partners,  promote  stability  and  mitigate  the 
conditions  that  lead  to  conflict."40  Evolving  to  meet  the  emerging  challenges  of  an  uncertain 
and  complex  security  environment,  the  concept  of  proactive  peacetime  engagement  aims 
to  shape  the  international  milieu  to  meet  national  interests  by  creating  partnerships  and 
building  the  capacity  of  allies  and  partners.41  While  some  may  argue  that  the  military  has 
always  performed  these  functions,  the  military's  current  focus  in  conflict  prevention  did 
not  take  root  in  policy  until  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Empire  — the  post-Cold  War  era.42  This 
philosophical  shift  away  from  a  focus  on  fighting  wars  to  preventing  them  is  at  the  core 
of  USAFRICOM's  mission.43 

In  a  critically  important  step  in  this  evolutionary  design,  the  Capstone  Concept  for 
Joint  Operations  (CCJO),  published  in  August  2005,  reintroduced  the  proactive  peacetime 
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engagement  philosophy  via  two  new  joint  doctrine  concepts  designed  to  minimize  the 
use  of  armed  force  and  integrate  interagency  and  multinational  partners  across  the  full 
range  of  military  operations.44  With  respect  to  the  first,  shaping  operations,  the  ability 
to  maintain  peace  and  prevent  conflict  or  crises  is  portrayed  as  equal  in  importace  to 
the  ability  to  wage  major  combat  operations.45  The  primary  focus  of  peacetime  shaping 
operations,  it  argues,  is  to  spread  democracy  by  "creating  an  environment  of  peace, 
stability,  and  goodwill."46  Concerning  the  second,  stability  operations,  it  states  achieving 
desired  political  aims  by  winning  war  "requires  resolving  crises,  winning  conventional 
combat  operations,  and  ensuring  stability  in  affected  areas."47  This  may  require  the 
military  to  help  provide  a  secure  environment,  initial  humanitarian  assistance,  limited 
governance,  restoration  of  essential  public  services,  and  similar  types  of  assistance.48 
The  doctrinal  emphasis  on  shaping  and  stability  operations  represents  the  first  step  in 
codifying  the  military's  changing  mission  focus;  that  is,  do  everything  you  can  to  prevent 
war  when  you  can,  and  then,  if  you  must  wage  war,  do  everything  you  can  to  end  the 
conflict  quickly  and  reintroduce  stability. 

Shaping  operations  fall  under  the  joint  doctrine  rubric  of  military  engagement, 
security  cooperation,  and  deterrence.49  In  shaping  operations,  the  military  collaborates 
with  numerous  domestic  and  foreign  agencies  and  organizations  across  a  wide  range 
of  activities  "to  protect  and  enhance  national  security  interests  and  deter  conflict."50 
Combatant  commanders  complement  and  reinforce  the  other  instruments  of  national 
power  and  the  capabilities  of  regional  allies  to  shape  their  areas  of  responsibility  through 
security  cooperation  activities.51  Through  its  efforts  to  prosecute  the  GWOT  in  Africa, 
USEUCOM  operationalized  TSC  and  capacity-building  efforts  in  a  new  kind  of  campaign 
plan  construct  called  Phase  Zero.52  Also  known  as  the  Shape  Phase,  these  operations  are 
continuous  and  adaptive  nonkinetic  shaping  activities  that  encompass  "everything  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  conflicts  from  developing  in  the  first  place."53 

The  ultimate  goal  of  Phase  Zero  operations  is  to  "promote  stability  and  peace  by 
building  capacity  in  partner  nations  that  enables  them  to  be  cooperative,  trained,  and 
prepared  to  help  prevent  or  limit  conflicts."54  In  addition,  these  operations  also  aim 
"to  enhance  international  legitimacy  and  gain  multinational  cooperation  in  support  of 
defined  military  and  national  strategic  objectives."55  With  respect  to  counterterrorism 
activities,  Phase  Zero  operations  address  the  underlying  conditions  that  fuel  and  enable 
terrorism.56  Of  note,  during  typical  Phase  Zero  operations,  the  military  will  likely  play  a 
supporting  role  rather  than  a  supported  role,  and  the  military's  programs  will  be  only 
one  part  of  the  much  larger  overall  USG  effort.57  Because  these  operations  are  an  open- 
ended,  long-term  approach  to  preventing  conflict,  some  consider  it  "more  appropriate  to 
describe  Phase  Zero  as  a  campaign  in  and  of  itself — a  new  kind  of  campaign  that  must  be 
continuously  fought  by  U.S.  joint  forces  in  concert  with  the  interagency  community  and 
in  cooperation  with  allies  and  partner  nations."58 

The  military's  role  in  stability  operations  is  clarified  and  codified  in  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  Directive  3000.05,  published  in  November  2005. 59  The  landmark  directive 
defines  stability  operations  as  joint  military  and  civilian  efforts  to  establish  or  maintain 
order  and  stability  across  the  full  spectrum  of  a  campaign.60  More  notably,  DoD  Directive 
3000.05  establishes  stability  operations  as  a  core  military  mission  that  "shall  be  given 
priority  comparable  to  combat  operations."61  In  keeping  with  the  ideals  outlined  in 
the  CCJO,  the  directive  shifts  the  military's  focus  from  enemy-centric  to  population¬ 
centric  effects,  emphasizing  activities  that  benefit  the  indigenous  peaceful  population 
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over  traditional  activities  that  direct  action  against  enemy  forces.62  Successful  stability 
operations  require  fully  integrated  and  synchronized  civil-military  efforts.63  To  this  end, 
DoD  Directive  3000.05  tasks  the  military,  be  it  in  a  leading  or  supporting  role  during  an 
operation,  to  work  in  close  coordination  with  its  interagency  and  cooperative  counterparts 
to  include  other  U.S.  departments  and  agencies,  foreign  governments,  security  forces, 
global  and  regional  international  organizations,  foreign  and  domestic  NGOs,  and  the 
private  sector.64 

The  introduction  and  inculcation  of  shaping  and  stability  operations  into  military 
policy,  strategy,  and  doctrine  since  2005  signals  the  categorical  support  of  senior 
leadership  for  the  concept  of  war  prevention.  Given  the  emphasis,  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  the  military's  take  charge,  "can  do"  attitude,  coupled  with  its  large  resource  pool, 
has  literally  catapulted  the  military  to  the  forefront  of  other  government  agencies  in  its 
ability  to  implement  and  support  stability  operations.  As  is  the  case  with  USAFRICOM, 
the  military  is  now  taking  the  lead  among  U.S.  agencies  in  implementing  the  concept.65 
However,  the  question  remains  —  should  the  military  be  the  lead?  Both  policy  and  doctrine 
describe  successful  shaping  and  stability  operations  as  closely  integrated  interagency 
efforts  where  the  military  often  plays  a  supporting  vice  a  supported  role.66  To  address 
the  question  of  who  should  be  the  lead,  and  therefore  maximize  strategic  effect,  the  Bush 
administration  issued  a  National  Security  Presidential  Directive  (NSPD)  in  December 
2005  assigning  a  focal  point  for  leading  reconstruction  and  stabilization  assistance  and 
related  efforts  across  the  USG  departments  and  agencies.67 

NSPD-44,  Management  of  Interagency  Efforts  Concerning  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization, 
assigns  the  Department  of  State  (DoS)  the  responsibility  to  "coordinate,  lead,  and 
strengthen  USG  efforts  to  prepare,  plan  for,  and  conduct  reconstruction  and  stabilization 
missions  and  to  harmonize  efforts  with  U.S.  military  plans  and  operations."68  The 
directive  also  establishes  a  framework  to  integrate  civilian-military  coordination  and 
planning  activities  citing  that,  when  relevant  and  appropriate,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  are  to  integrate  stabilization  and  reconstruction  contingency  plans  with  military 
contingency  plans.69  Furthermore,  NSPD-44  charges  the  DoS  with  two  added  functions. 
First,  the  DoS  is  responsible  for  coordinating  stability  and  reconstruction  activities  and 
preventive  strategies  with  foreign  countries,  international  and  regional  organizations, 
NGOs,  and  other  private  sector  entities.70  Second,  the  DoS  is  also  responsible  for 
developing  strategies  to  build  partnership  capacity  abroad  and  for  leveraging  NGO  and 
international  resources  for  reconstruction  and  stabilization  activities.71  It  is  clear  in  this 
policy  that  the  Bush  administration  recognized  the  criticality  of  DoS  as  the  central  lead  in 
pre-crisis  and  preventive  security  cooperation  efforts. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  PERCEPTION  MANAGEMENT 

USAFRICOM' s  unique  approach  to  proactive  peacetime  engagement  reflects  the 
evolution  in  policy,  strategy,  and  doctrine  described  above.72  In  keeping  with  the  precepts 
of  emerging  policy  and  doctrine,  USAFRICOM  planners  are  organizing  along  highly 
nontraditional  lines,  designing  the  command  to  build  both  indigenous  African  security 
capacities  and  U.S.  interagency  collaboration  capabilities.73  To  underscore  its  departure 
from  the  norm,  USAFRICOM  has  dropped  the  traditional  "J-code"  organizational 
structure  normally  associated  with  combatant  command  staffs.74  The  formal  integration 
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of  other  department  and  agency  personnel  into  the  organizational  structure  is  another 
statement  of  change.75  USAFRICOM's  nontraditional  emphasis  on  development  and 
war-prevention  in  lieu  of  warfighting  is  garnering  much  widespread  praise  throughout 
the  USG.76 

However,  the  less  traditional  military  focus  is  also  engendering  mixed  feelings  within 
certain  quarters  of  the  government.77  Some  elements  within  the  DoS  and  USAID  express 
concern  that  the  military  may  "overestimate  its  capabilities  as  well  as  its  diplomatic  role 
in  Africa,  or  pursue  activities  that  are  not  a  core  part  of  its  mandate."78  These  concerns  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  justifiable.  Though  the  authority  for  international  engagement  belongs 
to  the  DoS,  the  department  has  no  more  than  4,000  to  5,000  Foreign  Service  Officers  in 
the  field  — far  less  manpower  than  what  DoD  can  leverage  through  its  TSC  efforts.79 
The  DoS  also  lacks  comparable  funding  and  resources  required  to  conduct  extensive 
partner  engagement  activities  such  as  school  and  medical  projects,  coordination  visits, 
training  exercises,  equipment,  and  other  cooperative  activities.80  The  disparity  exists  in 
part  because  Congress  made  deep  cuts  in  the  DoS  and  other  civilian  agencies  during 
the  1990s,  significantly  reducing  manpower  and  foreign  aid  budget  authorizations  while 
retaining  significant  military  capability.81  In  a  concerted  effort  to  assuage  concerns  over 
its  role  in  the  foreign  policy  arena,  DoD  press  releases  are  emphatic  in  pointing  out  that 
USAFRICOM  is  not  assuming  "a  leadership  role,  rather  it  will  be  one  in  support  of  efforts 
of  leading  countries  through  our  binational  and  bilateral  relationships  and  the  African 
Union  and  other  multinational  organizations."82 

Yet,  despite  DoD's  statements  to  the  contrary,  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
US AFRICOM  —  like  the  other  GCCs  — is  another  example  of  U.S.  military  proconsuls 
plying  foreign  policy.83  In  ancient  Rome,  proconsuls  were  essentially  provincial  military 
governors  responsible  for  overseeing  military  operations,  justice,  and  administration 
within  their  provinces.84  Later,  the  title  referenced  colonial  governors  with  similar  far- 
reaching  powers.85  Today,  pundits  note  that  U.S.  GCCs  have  "evolved  into  the  modern- 
day  equivalent  of  the  Roman  Empire's  proconsuls  —  well-funded,  semi- autonomous, 
unconventional  centers  of  U.S.  foreign  policy."86  The  GCC's  rise  in  preeminence  reflects 
not  only  the  void  left  by  a  weakened  DoS,  it  also  reflects  a  trend  in  the  USG  of  increasing 
dependency  on  the  military  to  carry  out  foreign  affairs  in  recent  decades.87 

The  historic  1986  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
represents  a  discernable  effort  to  expand  GCC  powers  with  the  legislation  increasing 
GCC  responsibilities  and  influence  as  warfighters.88  As  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act 
took  root  and  began  to  flourish,  the  Clinton  administration  further  expanded  the  role 
of  the  GCCs  by  tasking  the  commands  with  the  mission  to  shape  their  regions  using 
multilateral  approaches  in  ways  that  exceeded  the  traditional  role  of  the  military.89 
The  Clinton  administration  also  learned  during  this  period  that  it  could  direct  DoD  to 
perform  more  and  more  duties,  to  include  jobs  formerly  spread  out  among  the  civilian 
agencies,  and  that  the  military  would  accept  them  and  carry  on.90  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  executive  and  legislative  efforts  to  expand  the  military's  mission,  the  DoD's  self-driven 
shift  in  emphasis  towards  proactive  peacetime  engagement  also  pushed  the  military 
into  expanded  diplomatic  and  political  roles.91  By  the  end  of  the  1990s,  the  GCCs  were 
far  more  than  warfighters.92  The  GCCs  had  grown  to  "transcend  military  matters  and 
encroach  into  all  the  elements  of  national  power."93 

The  apparent  militarization  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  though  unnoted  by  most  average 
Americans,  is  glaringly  obvious  to  foreign  audiences  acutely  aware  of  shifts  in  U.S. 
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policy  —  particularly  in  Africa  where  USAFRICOM  is  being  met  with  less  than  euphoria 
in  many  states.94  The  Africans,  fearing  both  the  reintroduction  of  Cold  War-era  arms  sales 
and  U.S.  support  for  repressive  regimes,  are  quick  to  cite  hundreds  of  years  of  colonial 
subjugation  and  "accuse  the  U.S.  of  neo-imperialism  and  resource  exploitation."95  African 
nations  are  also  concerned  that  USAFRICOM  "will  incite,  not  preclude,  terrorist  attacks."96 
To  exacerbate  African  fears,  poorly  conceived  references  to  USAFRICOM  as  a  combatant 
command  "plus"  only  serve  to  call  greater  attention  to  the  command's  military  mission. 
Again,  concerns  such  as  these  are  not  without  foundation.  Despite  USAFRICOM's  focus 
on  a  broader  soft  power  mandate  designed  to  build  a  stable  security  environment,  it 
is  still  a  military  command  and,  as  such,  it  has  "all  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  a 
traditional  geographic  combatant  command,  including  the  ability  to  facilitate  or  lead 
military  operations."97 

Regardless  of  the  concerns  of  Africans  and  others,  USAFRICOM's  mission  is 
nonetheless  a  genuine  attempt  to  establish  security  through  a  blend  of  soft  and  hard 
power.98  To  alleviate  concerns  and  offset  strategic  communication  gaffs,  both  USAFRICOM 
and  the  Bush  administration  continuously  emphasized  and  reiterated  the  "command's 
benevolent  intentions  and  nonmilitary  character."99  U.S.  strategic  communications 
continue  to  reassure  external  audiences,  particularly  the  African  nations,  that  the  United 
States  is  not  pursuing  colonial  or  imperial  aspirations  on  the  continent.  In  an  environment 
where  overcoming  the  challenges  Africa  faces  requires  partnership,  it  is  an  imperative 
that  the  multinational  partners  do  not  see  the  U.S.  efforts  as  predatory  or  paternalistic.100 

Yet,  despite  an  aggressive  strategic  communications  campaign,  actions  continue  to 
speak  louder  than  words  and,  as  a  result,  there  are  fundamental  questions  which  have  yet 
to  be  addressed  —  questions  that  serve  to  undermine  both  the  command's  and  the  USG's 
credibility  in  the  USAFRICOM  initiative.  The  critical  question  is  why  is  the  military 
leading  an  organization  whose  stated  mission  is,  by  definition,  largely  the  responsibility 
of  the  DoS?  Correspondingly,  what  message  is  the  USG  trying  to  impart  to  its  foreign 
partners  and  those  it  professes  to  be  helping,  when  it  intentionally  places  a  military 
commander  in  a  position  of  authority  over  his  DoS  counterpart?  Intentional  or  not,  the 
USG  is,  via  its  implementation  of  USAFRICOM,  feeding  the  perception  of  a  militarization 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Here  perception  trumps  reality  and,  in  the  case  of  USAFRICOM, 
external  perceptions  are  in  turn  shaping  how  the  command  represents  and  shapes  itself, 
and  limiting  U.S.  strategic  options. 

While  efforts  to  date  represent  steps  in  the  right  direction,  they  are  still  overly  reliant 
on  the  military  for  implementation  and,  as  such,  persist  in  portraying  an  appearance 
of  policy  militarization.  This  appearance  weakens  the  link  between  the  two  threads  of 
an  increased  strategic  focus  on  Africa  and  the  military  recognition  of  the  value  of  war 
prevention.  Without  bold  reform  to  ensure  the  proper  integration  of  the  two  convergent 
threads,  they  may  well  unravel  to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  long-term  interests.  If  the  threads 
do  diverge,  the  United  States  would  not  only  waste  an  opportunity  to  realize  the  full 
potential  of  what  is  arguably  a  genuine  revolution  in  military  affairs;  it  would  also  risk 
falling  short  of  its  stated  strategic  objectives.  In  the  end,  Africa  may  turn  elsewhere  for 
aid  and  assistance  — a  country  like  the  PRC  would  like  nothing  more  than  to  increase 
its  already  growing  status  in  Africa.  Ironically,  as  the  military  increases  its  proactive 
peacetime  engagement  efforts,  the  weaker  the  bond  grows  between  the  two  threads.  Yet, 
the  military  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  U.S.  effort. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proactive  peacetime  engagement  thread  were  to  reflect  a 
nonmilitary  lead,  coupled  with  a  greater  diversity  in  USG  participation,  the  bond  between 
threads  may  actually  strengthen.  Today  the  USG  is  striving  to  do  just  this,  but  the  efforts 
fall  short  of  the  level  of  change  required  and  do  not  adequately  address  the  perceptions 
of  militarizing  our  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  Africa.  The  bold  steps  recommended  below, 
if  adopted,  might  prove  to  be  the  degree  of  change  necessary  to  shift  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  proper  integration  of  the  two  threads  and  thus  ensure  success.  These  steps 
must  be  permanent,  come  with  the  appropriate  resources,  provide  transformational 
change  starting  at  the  strategic  level,  and  take  the  next  evolutionary  leap  initiated  in 
the  revolution  in  military  affairs  noted  above  —  establishing  a  genuinely  integrated  and 
proactive  security  engagement  framework  for  the  21st  century. 

MAKING  IT  RIGHT 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  already  known.  According  to  a  senior  USAID  official,  "It  is 
clearly  in  the  U.S.  Government's  interest  to  utilize  our  toolkit  of  diplomacy,  defense,  and 
development  to  counter  the  destabilizing  effects  that  poor  governance,  corruption,  and 
weak  rule  of  law  have  on  political  and  economic  systems.  .  .  and  the  threats  they  pose 
to  vital  American  interests."101  Similarly,  in  a  statement  regarding  the  military's  role  in 
Africa,  the  USAFRICOM  commander  refers  to  a  three-pronged  USG  approach,  with  DoD 
taking  the  lead  on  security  issues,  but  "playing  a  supporting  role  to  the  Department  of  State, 
which  conducts  diplomacy,  and  USAID,  which  implements  development  programs." 
[emphasis  added]102  Together,  these  two  statements  provide  a  brief  glimpse  of  a  solution 
for  prevention  of  security  threats  and  the  demilitarization  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  —  a  concept 
referred  to  as  3D  security  engagement.  The  3D  concept  advocates  three  equal  pillars  of 
engagement  —  diplomacy,  development,  and  defense  — all  working  in  unison  to  address 
potential  security  issues  such  as  terrorism,  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
poverty,  pandemics,  etc.103  By  including  development  and  diplomacy  efforts  as  equal 
elements  of  the  security  strategy  equation,  the  3D  security  engagement  concept  broadens 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  options  and  deemphasizes  the  militaristic  aspect  of 
security  engagement.  The  3D  concept  also  advances  the  strategic  outlook  reflected  in 
policy  and  doctrine  such  as  the  NSPD-44,  DoDD  3000.05,  and  CCJO  — that  focusing  on  the 
root  causes  of  insecurity  and  preventing  conflict  leads  to  stable  and  sustainable  peace.104 

Within  the  USG  today,  the  departments  and  agencies  whose  mission  capabilities 
most  closely  represent  the  3D  security  engagement  concept  are  the  DoS,  DoD,  and 
USAID.  These  organizations  have  the  responsibilities,  authorities,  and  capabilities 
needed  to  reassure  allies  and  partners,  promote  stability,  and  mitigate  the  conditions 
that  lead  to  conflict.105  Other  elements  of  the  USG,  intergovernmental  global  and  regional 
organizations,  NGOs,  and  even  private  enterprise  and  individuals  may  be  integrated 
into  the  3D  security  engagement  process  as  appropriate.  The  3D  security  engagement 
concept  is  not  a  replacement  for  the  traditional  idea  of  integrated  interagency  interaction; 
rather,  it  is  a  better  way  to  conceptualize,  organize,  and  implement  war  prevention 
activities  by  circumventing  many  of  the  traditional  weaknesses  of  the  interagency.  Since 
the  "interagency"  is  not  a  person,  place,  or  thing,  it  is  not  an  organizational  department 
or  agency  of  the  government.  It  has  no  leader  and  no  workforce.106  The  interagency  is 
simply  the  meeting  point  where  the  DoD,  DoS,  and  the  other  formal  agencies  of  the  USG 
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coordinate,  cooperate,  and  collaborate  to  achieve  some  objective.107  It  is  a  process  where 
lines  of  authority  are  unclear,  and  vested  interests  are  often  pursued  by  bureaucratic 
players.108  Similarly,  the  3Ds  do  not  specifically  refer  to  a  particular  department  or  agency, 
but  they  do  imply  lead  and  hierarchy  of  common  interest.  For  example,  "development" 
does  not  refer  exclusively  to  USAID.  Instead,  it  refers  more  appropriately  to  the  "activity 
of  development"  for  which  USAID  plays  a  leading  role  and  in  which  DoD  or  NGOs 
might  be  large  participants  in  support  of  juxtaposed  or  common  interests. 

To  successfully  implement  the  3D  security  engagement  concept  and  mitigate  concerns 
over  the  militarization  of  foreign  policy,  extraordinary  political  and  military  leadership 
at  the  strategic  level  and  bold  reforms  in  several  areas  are  required.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  four  fundamental  impediments  outlined  below  hamper  a  proper  implementation  of 
the  3D  security  engagement  concept.  If  not  resolved,  confusion  over  the  militarization  of 
foreign  policy  will  persist,  and  U.S.  strategic  objectives  will  be  correspondingly  frustrated. 
The  reforms  required  to  overcome  these  impediments  are  generally  known  and  easily 
achievable,  even  if  somewhat  contentious.  Hence,  the  recommendations  for  reform 
proffered  below  are  not  individually  novel  in  and  of  themselves,  but  the  synergistic  effect 
of  their  collective  implementation  could  make  the  3D  security  engagement  concept  a 
successful  security  paradigm  for  a  large  part  of  the  defense  dilemma  posed  by  the  21st 
century  environment.  In  effect,  they  address  perceptions  of  foreign  policy  militarization 
and  complete  the  revolution  in  military  affairs  that  started  with  proactive  peacetime 
engagement. 

First,  there  is  no  common  system  for  regionally  viewing  the  world  within  the  USG. 
Departments  and  agencies  define  regions  differently  to  facilitate  their  planning  and 
operational  needs.  For  example,  Algeria  is  considered  part  of  Europe  by  the  DoS  and 
falls  under  USAFRICOM  in  DoD.  The  lack  of  common  regional  definitions  creates  policy 
seams  and  overlaps  with  individual  states  and  in  the  regions  as  a  whole  that  often  lead  to 
poor  coordination  and  ineffective  or  conflicting  policy  decisions  and  implementation.109 
In  addition,  the  complete  absence  of  consideration  of  economic  and  information  "regions" 
further  undermines  common  national  strategic  direction  at  the  regional  level.110  The  simple 
fix  is  to  require  all  USG  departments  and  agencies  to  view  the  world  using  the  same 
geographical  templates  so  that  regions,  seams,  and  overlaps  are  commonly  understood 
and  addressed.111 

Second,  there  is  no  senior  USG  functional  lead  to  oversee  security  engagement  efforts 
in  each  region.  Consequently,  efforts  lack  common  purpose,  unity  of  effort,  and  synergistic 
effects.  Departments  and  agencies  develop  individual  strategies  and  compete  separately 
for  resources  based  on  ideas  that  often  conflict  or  are  not  prioritized  and  appropriately 
sequenced.  A  potential  solution  is  to  establish  a  forward-deployed  National  Security 
Council  (NSC)-level  representative  to  oversee  and  lead  the  3D  efforts  in  each  region.  The 
NSC  is  the  "President's  principal  forum  for  considering  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  matters  with  the  administration's  senior  national  security  advisors  and  cabinet 
officials,"  advising  and  assisting  the  President  with  integrating  all  aspects  of  domestic, 
foreign,  military,  intelligence,  and  economic  national  security  policy.112  Given  the  high 
degree  of  insight  into  national  strategic  objectives  inherent  within  the  NSC,  placing  a 
senior  NSC  representative  to  oversee  the  3D  efforts  within  each  region  would  ensure  that 
the  principal  3D  elements  —  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  — work  toward  the  same  national- 
level  objectives  with  a  common  understanding  of  national-level  guidance.  It  would  also 
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lower  the  perception  of  a  militarized  U.S.  foreign  policy,  bringing  the  use  of  military 
power  more  obviously  under  civilian  control. 

Third,  currently  there  are  no  regional  physical  constructs  —  organizations,  facilities,  or 
manpower  —  sufficient  to  host  regional  3D  security  engagement  efforts  apart  from  those 
of  the  combatant  commands.  Establishing  3D  centers  in  each  region  separate  and  apart 
from  the  existing  combatant  commands  may  be  costly  to  implement,  but  this  initiative 
is  essential  to  develop  and  implement  a  successful  regional  strategy  and  eliminate  all 
vestiges  of  a  militarized  foreign  policy.  It  empowers  the  senior  NSC  representative 
and  ensures  a  balanced  and  well-reasoned  application  of  U.S.  national  power.  A  key 
consideration  for  where  to  place  3D  centers  should  be  based  on  our  allies  within  a  region; 
current  and  potential  partners  who  may  find  value  and  prestige  in  having  such  centers 
located  within  their  nation. 

Fourth,  DoS  and  USAID  resources  are  grossly  insufficient  to  implement  proactive 
security  engagement  activities  worldwide.  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  largely 
overwhelmed  current  capacity.  Forced  by  circumstance  and  by  policy  direction,  the 
U.S.  military  has  taken  on  many  burdens  that  in  the  past  were  the  purview  of  civilian 
agencies  in  these  theaters  and  elsewhere;  yet,  despite  its  gallant  efforts,  the  military  is  not 
suitable  as  a  long-term  replacement  for  civilian  involvement  and  expertise.113  To  provide 
much  needed  civilian  expertise,  free  up  military  forces  for  other  demands,  and  mitigate 
the  perception  and  potential  for  a  militarization  of  foreign  policy,  the  USG  should 
significantly  increase  civilian  capacity  and  funding  for  DoS  and  USAID.  Much  like  the 
DoS  initiative  to  build  a  civilian  response  corps,  the  USG  needs  to  develop  a  permanent, 
sizeable  cadre  of  deployed  and  immediately  deployable  civilian  experts  with  disparate 
skills  to  supplement  or  replace  existing  DoD  efforts  and  meet  emerging  needs.114  A  robust 
civilian  capability  cannot  but  help  to  reduce  the  military  footprint  in  shaping  and  stability 
operations.115  An  enhanced  civilian  capability  reduces  the  temptation  to  use  the  military 
as  a  first  choice  and  contributes  to  positive  perceptions  abroad. 

CONCLUSION 

Africa  is  a  continent  worthy  of  increased  U.S.  attention.  It  is  symbolic  of  security  issues 
confronting  the  USG  in  various  regions  around  the  world.  Founded  in  the  necessity  to 
forge  a  new  security  paradigm  and  an  emerging  revolution  in  military  affairs  in  regard 
to  preventing  war,  the  creation  of  USAFRICOM  was  a  positive  but  incomplete  step 
forward.  The  3D  security  engagement  concept  is  a  further  positive  step  toward  a  new 
security  paradigm  for  the  United  States  in  the  21st  century.  The  USG  must  follow  these 
first  steps  to  their  logical  conclusion.  These  recommendations  offer  the  additional  steps 
to  create  a  new  and  viable  security  paradigm  that  promises  successful  implementation  of 
national  security  objectives  throughout  the  regions  of  the  world.  To  do  less  would  waste 
the  opportunity  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  an  ongoing  revolution  in  military  affairs 
and  ignore  the  strategic  importance  of  Africa  and  other  dynamic  regions  vital  to  U.S. 
security  interests  in  the  globalized  world  order  of  the  21st  century. 
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CHAPTER  5 


STRATEGIC  BRIDGE  TOWARDS  COMMUNITY  BUILDING: 

THE  MILITARY'S  ROLE 

Colonel  Lorelei  E.  W.  Coplen 
U.S.  Army 

The  phrase  "nation-building"  —  and  the  U.S.  military's  role  in  the  concept  and  its 
related  activities  —  is  an  anathema  for  many  in  the  U.S.  military  itself,  our  U.S.  Government 
(USG),  elements  of  civil  society  at  large,  and,  even  among  some  private  commercial 
enterprises.  In  general,  we  prefer  terms  such  as  "defense  support  to  civil  authorities" 
or  "stabilization,  security,  transition,  and  reconstruction  (SSTR)"  operations  to  describe 
the  U.S.  military's  role  and  responsibilities  in  regard  to  civil  governance.  However,  no 
matter  how  we  frame  the  concept,  it  remains  that  the  U.S.  military's  resources,  including 
its  equipment,  people,  and  energy,  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  in  direct  or  indirect 
support  of  civil  governance  activities,  in  both  the  global  and  domestic  arenas.1  Although 
many  of  the  functions  of  effective  governance  —  especially  nation-building  —  may  indeed 
be  the  legitimate  province  of  other  agencies  or  entities,  the  U.S.  military  is  often  the 
first  on  the  scene  with  the  resources  to  address  immediate  needs  as  well  as  to  foster 
the  positive  future  environment  supportive  of  national  interests.  Yet,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  contemporary  complex  world  that  exists  even  within  our  own  national  borders 
requires  much  more  than  a  mere  military  solution  for  security,  effective  governance,  and 
economic  prosperity.  The  U.S.  military  may  initiate  the  collaboration  between  agencies 
and  entities  of  societal  sectors,  but  it  may  not  — and  should  not— retain  a  lead  role  in 
the  process.  As  indicated  in  the  Joint  Operating  Concept,  Military  Support  to  Stabilization, 
Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction  Operations: 

Whether  responding  to  a  devastating  natural  disaster  or  assisting  in  rebuilding  a  new  domestic 
order,  U.S.  military  efforts  in  SSTR  operations  will  be  focused  on  effectively  combining  the  efforts 
of  the  .  .  .  militaries  with  those  of  USG  agencies  and  multi-national  partners  to  provide  direct 
assistance  to  stabilize  the  situation  and  build  self-sufficient  host  nation  capability  and  capacity. .  ,.2 

Given  the  expectation  for  the  U.S.  military  to  coordinate  its  efforts  with  those  of  other- 
than-military  partners,  it  behooves  the  military  strategist  to  do  more  than  simply 
recognize  the  complex  environment.  Instead,  the  strategist  must  seek  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  other  societal  actors  that  may  comprise  an  effective  partnership  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  military's  role  in  creating  or  fostering  such  relationships.  In  addition,  the 
strategist  must  review  potential  organizational  models  for  the  collaborative  engagement 
necessary  for  an  environment  that  is,  eventually,  independent  of  U.S.  military  direct 
involvement  in  concert  with  our  own  national  values.  To  further  that  study,  this  chapter 
briefly  examines  the  contemporary  global  environment  (which  includes  our  domestic 
environment)  and  suggests  a  collaborative  engagement  model,  the  megacommunity.  It 
describes  the  participating  entities  and  proposes  the  circumstances  for  building  such 
a  community  while  highlighting  the  challenges  and  opportunities  in  megacommunity 
collaboration.  Finally,  it  asserts  that  the  USG  should  continue  to  expect  this  type  of 
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collaborative  engagement  by  the  U.S.  military  in  order  to  leverage  the  positive  aspects  of 
globalization  as  "soft  power"  in  a  direction  that  supports  our  national  security  interests. 

Thomas  L.  Friedman,  in  his  influential  work,  The  World  is  Flat,  proposes  that 
our  contemporary  global  environment  is  in  a  newer  form  of  globalization  known 
as  Globalization  3.0.  Beyond  the  integrative  effects  of  the  Internet  and  economic 
programs  and  policies,  Globalization  3.0  empowers  the  individual  to  both  compete  and 
to  collaborate  in  the  global  environment,  with  related  impact  on  civil  society  as  well  as 
business.3  Although  Friedman  does  not  use  the  term  civil  society  and  makes  only  a  few 
references  to  multinational  corporations  (MNCs),  he  simply  and  accurately  describes  the 
phenomenon  of  increasing  horizontal  —  that  is,  flat— partnerships  between  government, 
MNCs,  and  civil  society  due  to  overlapping  influences,  interests,  and  ideals.  This  is  an 
environment  that  includes  the  increasing  influences  of  private  commercial  enterprises, 
often  represented  by  multinational  corporations,  in  partnership  with  the  rising  local  and 
global  civil  society,  represented  by  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  as  well  as 
individual  citizens.  A  scan  of  headlines  and  other  news  stories  confirms  the  complexity 
and  confusion  regarding  the  overlapping  roles,  responsibilities,  and  jurisdictions  of 
the  various  sectors  of  21st  century  society.  The  New  York  Times  recently  identified  Wal- 
Mart  as  "The  New  Washington,"  suggesting  that  "Wal-Mart  now  aspires  to  be  like  the 
government,  bursting  through  political  logjams,  and  offering  big-picture  solutions  to 
intractable  problems."4  Certainly  on  the  surface,  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Hurricane 
Katrina  in  2005,  it  appeared  that  private  commercial  enterprises  working  together  served 
as  a  private-sector  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA),  providing  the  most 
basic  of  services  to  the  disaster-impacted  people  more  effectively  and  efficiently  than  the 
over-burdened,  under-resourced,  and  slow-to-respond  government  agencies.5  Yet,  does 
Wal-Mart  really  want  to  replace  the  government?  Probably  not.  However,  what  should 
the  strategist  consider  when  a  MNC  such  as  Wal-Mart  publicly  avows  — backed  up  by 
real  action  in  free-enterprise  ways  not  easily  matched  by  the  government— to  address  in 
its  own  way  some  significant  domestic  and  global  issues  not  normally  associated  with 
the  private  sector,  such  as  reducing  health  care  costs  for  individuals  and  reducing  energy 
demands  on  the  environment?6 

In  2008,  the  acclaimed  director,  Steven  Spielberg,  publicly  rejected  his  previous 
appointment  as  "artistic  consultant"  for  the  Beijing  Organizing  Committee  for  the  2008 
Olympics.  In  his  statement,  Mr.  Spielberg  specifically  protested  that  "the  international 
community,  and  particularly  China,  should  be  doing  more  to  end  the  continuing  human 
suffering"  in  Darfur,  where  the  Sudanese-backed  Arab  forces  have  killed  and  displaced 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Africans.7  When  Mr.  Spielberg  speaks,  does  he  represent  the 
USG?  No,  not  likely.  Yet,  what  does  it  mean  to  the  strategist  when  a  media  artist  publicly 
will  take  on  an  internationally  inflammatory  issue  that  governments  appear  to  tread 
lightly  around? 

In  this  context,  Mr.  Spielberg  serves  as  a  prominent  example  of  "civil  society,"  which 
is  often  represented  by  NGOs  and  private  volunteer  organizations  (PVOs).  Mr.  Spielberg 
is  also  clearly  a  Thought  Leader,  an  ill-defined  term  but  one  that  generally  describes  a 
person  of  both  innovative  ideas  and  the  confidence  to  promote  them.8  Interestingly, 
individuals  like  Mr.  Spielberg  and  other  "virtual  tribes,"  with  little  or  no  formal  affiliation 
with  the  traditional  NGOs  and  PVOs,  also  represent  an  increasingly  global  civil  society, 
advocating  for  their  particular  social  interests  separate  and  distinct  from  government  or 
private  commercial  enterprise  sectors.9 
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It  is  not  unreasonable  to  deduce  from  these  examples  that  private  commercial 
enterprises  and  business  interests,  such  as  MNCs,  and  civil  society,  whether  an  organization 
or  an  individual,  may  perform  better  than  government  in  advocating,  promoting,  and 
potentially  resolving  selected  and  complex  areas  of  concern  that  impact  local  and  global 
societies  —  or  even  that  they  already  perform  better  than  government  in  particular  areas.  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  near-term,  those  societal  sectors  will  continue,  for  their  own  reasons, 
to  address  issues  and  concerns  that  may  have  previously  depended  upon  government 
endorsement  in  order  to  be  resolved.  Does  this  mean  that  the  government  sector  has 
fallen  behind  and  needs  to  catch  up?  Not  at  all.  It  does  mean  that  government  must 
recognize  the  phenomenon  and  include  those  actors  in  planning  for  functional  solutions. 
When  the  government  sector  can  collaboratively  engage  the  other  sectors  of  private  and 
civil  societies,  then  together  their  focused  efforts  can  serve  as  a  component  of  national 
soft  power,  because  the  very  act  of  collaboration  and  partnership  may  reinforce  the  USG's 
"ability  to  attract  others  by  the  legitimacy  of  U.S.  policies  and  the  values  that  underlie 
them."10 

In  the  domestic  arena,  the  USG  clearly  identifies  the  requirement  for  "engaged 
partnerships  at  and  across  all  levels"  of  government  and  private  sectors,  as  articulated 
in  The  National  Strategy  for  Homeland  Security.11  Furthermore,  it  recognizes  that  our 
citizens,  businesses,  and  civil  society  "are  our  society's  wells  of  creativity,  innovation, 
and  resourcefulness"  and  should  therefore  be  included  in  addressing  comprehensive 
community  revitalization  after  a  domestic  disaster.12  In  the  global  arena,  the  USG's 
recognition  of  the  value  of  partner  relationships  with  the  private  sector  or  civil  society  is 
not  as  distinctly  stated.  However,  the  USG's  continued  heavy  investment  and  involvement 
in  many  successful  international  aid  programs,  such  as  the  African-focused  HIV /  AIDs 
assistance,  implies  an  awareness  of  the  positive  aspects  of  collaborative  engagement 
with  all  other  societal  sectors.  More  specifically,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Transformational  Diplomacy  suggested  in  its  working  group's  final  report 
that  continued  development  of  the  capacity  to  partner  with  multilateral  organizations  as 
well  as  "engage  nonstate  actors,"  such  as  private  sector  and  NGOs,  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  State  Department  of  2025. 13 

Accepting  the  USG's  awareness  of  the  value  of  combined  efforts  and  resources  of  the 
various  societal  sectors  to  address  solutions  for  local  and  global  challenges,  what  might 
this  collaborative  engagement  look  like  and  how  is  it  achieved?  One  discernible  approach 
is  the  megacommunity  model  in  which  private  commercial  enterprise,  government,  and 
civil  society  work  collaboratively.  Megacommunity  building  and  engagement  has  been 
described  as  "a  practice  ahead  of  the  theory."14  However,  there  is  existing  relevant  theory. 
In  2005,  an  article  in  The  Journal  of  Management  described  the  collaborative  engagement 
between  "the  three  main  societal  sectors"  —  business,  government,  and  civil  society —with 
the  unwieldy  phrase  of  "cross-sector  partnerships  to  address  social  issues  (CSSPs  [cross¬ 
sector  social  partnerships])."15  The  authors  provided  a  useful  model  of  two  primary  types 
of  social  projects  that  characterize  the  CSSPs.  The  first  type  is  a  "transactional"  project, 
which  is  characterized  as  short-term,  limited  in  scope,  and  focused  on  each  partner-entity's 
self-interest.  The  second  project  type  is  "integrative"  or  "developmental,"  characterized 
as  long-term,  unconstrained  in  scope,  and  more  common-interest  oriented  as  regarded  by 
the  partner-entities.16  We  fit  the  megacommunity  in  the  province  of  this  last  CSSP  type: 
the  integrative,  long-term,  unconstrained  in  scope,  and  more  common-interest  oriented 
in  the  view  of  the  societal  sector  partners. 
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Megacommunity  model  adherents  define  the  term  "megacommunity"  as  "a 
public  sphere  in  which  organizations  and  people  deliberately  join  together  around  a 
compelling  issue  of  mutual  importance,  following  a  set  of  practices  and  principles  that 
will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  achieve  results."17  They  suggest  five  critical  elements  to 
the  megacommunity  model.  Two  elements  are  essentially  preconditions;  these  include 
having  "three-sector  engagement"  (that  is,  involvement  of  all  three  sectors  of  society)  and 
having  "an  overlap  of  vital  interests"  by  the  three  sectors.18  The  three  remaining  critical 
elements  are  essentially  enabling  conditions,  or  those  conditions  necessary  to  create  a 
sustainable  megacommunity:  structure,  adaptability,  and  convergence  of  effort.19 

The  megacommunity  concept  indentifies  the  societal  entities  of  the  three-sector 
engagement  as  the  following:  private  commercial  enterprises,  providing  resources  and 
capital  to  fund  projects;  governments,  generally  bringing  sovereignty  as  well  as  the 
rule  of  law  (and,  in  most  cases,  this  author  suggests  that  governments  bring  security 
to  the  relationship);  and  civil  society,  which  provides  accountability  and  "credibility 
in  arenas  where  business  and  government  fall  short."20  While  there  are  numerous 
perspectives  regarding  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  each  entity  or  sector  brings  into  the 
megacommunity,  it  is  generally  understood  that  private  commercial  enterprises,  usually 
MNCs,  can  provide  collaboration,  money,  hard  infrastructure,  technical  or  knowledgeable 
people,  and  local  and  global  economic  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  MNCs  are  by 
nature  profit-driven  actors,  and,  as  Thomas  Friedman  indicates:  "The  cold,  hard  truth 
is  that  management,  shareholders,  and  investors  are  largely  indifferent  to  where  their 
profits  come  from  or  even  where  the  employment  is  created."21  Yet,  as  Max  Caldwell  of 
Towers  Perrin  suggests,  companies  are  increasingly  willing  "to  invest  in  people  and  the 
environment  today,  in  order  to  ensure  a  viable  marketplace  in  the  future."22  This  remark 
begins  to  explain  why  corporations  are  increasingly  disposed  and  perhaps  even  eager  to 
get  involved  in  local  and  global  societal  issues  not  previously  associated  with  business.  One 
reason  may  be  to  counter  adverse  publicity  that  depicts  MNOs  as  exploiters  of  labor  and 
natural  resources,  concerned  only  with  bottom  line  profits.  A  second  reason,  supportable 
by  the  evidence,  is  that  "doing  good  was,  in  fact,  good  for  business."23  Certainly  a  short 
review  of  only  a  few  of  the  large  multinational  corporations'  annual  reports  with  their 
related  "corporate  responsibility  reports"  or  "corporate  citizenship  reports"  reflect  this 
latter  paradigm.24  In  summary,  the  strategist  must  recognize  that  the  motivations  of  MNCs 
and  their  reputations  are  sometimes  two-edged,  perceived  as  both  exploiters  as  well  as 
developers.  Perhaps  a  more  surprising  observation,  however,  is  that  some  individuals  or 
groups,  in  selected  cases,  may  perceive  the  MNCs  as  more  legitimate  than  a  particular 
local  government  due  to  requirements  for  corporate  governance  transparency  lacking  in 
the  government  sector. 

The  government  sector  is  more  clearly  recognized  as  having  social  welfare 
responsibilities.  Regardless  of  form  or  type,  governments  are  the  public  face  of  a  legally- 
defined  community  or  country.  Governments  can  provide  legitimacy,  oversight,  access, 
and  security  in  ways  private  commercial  enterprises  or  civil  society  cannot.  However, 
even  where  government  functionally  exists,  government  members  are  discovering  they 
"can  no  longer  spend  or  regulate  their  way  into  requisite  solutions"  and  therefore  need 
the  resources  and  talent  that  is  available  through  the  private  sector  or  the  support  of 
civil  society.25  At  the  same  time,  in  some  functional  or  geographical  arenas,  governments 
no  longer  retain  their  legitimacy— or  never  had  it.  As  H.  Lee  Scott  Jr.,  Wal-Mart's  Chief 
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Executive  Officer  (CEO),  observed  recently  to  his  employees,  "We  live  in  a  time  when 
people  are  losing  confidence  in  the  ability  of  government  to  solve  problems."26  This 
observation  is  especially  true,  obviously,  in  the  situations  where  the  government  sector  is 
weak,  corrupt,  incompetent,  or  simply  does  not  exist. 

As  described  above,  private  and  government  sectors  are  easily  recognized  in  most  cases 
by  even  a  lay  observer.  Civil  society,  however,  seems  more  amorphous.  The  World  Bank 
provides  a  definition  of  civil  society  that,  while  not  succinct,  is  certainly  comprehensive. 
According  to  the  World  Bank,  civil  society  is  represented  by: 

.  .  .  the  wide  array  of  non-governmental  and  not-for-profit  organizations  that  have  a  presence 

in  public  life,  expressing  the  interests  and  values  of  their  members  or  others,  based  on  ethical, 

cultural,  political,  scientific,  religious  or  philanthropic  considerations.27 

Certainly  the  NGOs  and  PVOs  bring  to  the  megacommunity  passionate  people,  talent, 
potential  for  local  or  functional  information  and  intelligence,  long-term  outlook,  and  often 
a  legitimacy  that  neither  government  nor  the  private  sectors  can  always  attain.  On  the 
other  hand,  NGOs  and  PVOs  also  suffer  from  a  dual-edged  reputation  in  certain  areas, 
often  depicted  as  idealistic  and  naive  in  their  parochial  approaches.  Yet,  even  the  NGOs 
and  PVOs  have  discovered  that  although  globalization,  especially  through  the  effect  of 
the  Internet  and  other  global  media,  has  given  them  a  greater  voice  than  ever  before, 
there  is  also  a  corresponding  increase  in  demand  for  their  own  expertise  and  energy. 
They  too  are  competing  for  funding  and  donations,  moving  towards  private  commercial 
enterprises  and  the  government  sector  to  better  pursue  their  own  interests  and  concerns 
on  behalf  of  their  constituents  and  causes.28 

The  requirement  to  leverage  the  strengths,  and  compensate  for  the  weaknesses,  of  each 
of  the  societal  sectors  leads  to  the  special  collaboration  advocated  in  the  first  precondition 
of  the  megacommunity  model,  three-sector  engagement.  The  second  precondition  to 
megacommunity  formation  is  obvious.  For  the  three  sectors  to  engage,  they  need  to 
have  an  overlap  of  interests,  sometimes  described  as  shared  issues  or  mutual  concerns, 
as  well  as  a  shared  sense  of  moral  concern,  local  impact,  and  overall  responsibility. 
In  many  cases,  but  not  all,  such  interests  will  reflect  a  geographic  or  demographic 
focus,  such  as  regional  water  rights  or  women's  education.  Further,  megacommunity 
adherents  propose  that  where  there  is  an  interest  or  concern  shared  by  the  three  societal 
sectors,  a  latent  megacommunity  already  exists.29  However,  the  conditions  needed  for  a 
megacommunity  to  exist— latent  or  overt  — are  not  enough  to  sustain  the  relationship. 
Therefore,  the  megacommunity  model  also  proposes  three  additional  elements  for  long¬ 
term  community  sustainment— structure,  adaptability,  and  convergence. 

These  critical  elements  serve  as  enabling  conditions  and  are  important  to  note  in  order 
to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  this  collaborative  engagement,  especially  for  the  military 
strategist  considering  this  approach.  Structure  suggests  that  the  megacommunity  must 
have  an  explicit  formative  stage  with  clearly  defined  properties,  terminology,  protocols, 
objectives,  and  understanding  of  each  other's  social  networks,  thereby  facilitating  the 
common  effort.  In  other  words,  although  the  collaboration  may  be  latent,  or  appear 
naturally  occurring,  at  some  point  each  actor  must  concur  with  a  given  overarching 
purpose  and  means  to  communicate  in  order  to  sustain  the  megacommunity.  Adaptability 
ensures  that  the  megacommunities  remain  open  to  new  ideas,  members,  and  activities; 
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no  closed  organization  can  remain  healthy  and,  therefore,  sustainable  in  the  long-term.30 
The  convergence  of  commitment  toward  mutual  action,  which  may  occur  spontaneously, 
such  as  during  a  natural  disaster,  or  deliberately,  focuses  on  the  specific  overlapping 
interest.  However,  the  model  suggests  that  rarely  will  the  various  sectors  come  together 
as  a  sustainable  megacommunity  on  their  own,  "they  must  be  consciously  made  to 
converge."31  One  actor  or  subgroup  must  initiate  the  convergence,  serving  as  a  strategic 
bridge  that  connects  the  separate  societal  sectors  to  form  the  collaborative  engagement  of  a 
megacommunity. 

Therefore,  the  role  of  a  strategic  bridge  is  critical  to  megacommunity  formation  and 
for  leveraging  the  benefits  of  the  subsequent  collaborative  engagement.  Strategic  bridging 
organizations  function  to  connect  diverse  entities  to  work  on  social  or  developmental 
issues.  Strategic  bridging  is  vital  when  other  parties  cannot  work  directly  with  each  other 
for  physical  or  logistical  reasons;  or  choose  not  to  collaborate  initially  due  to  human 
dynamic  concerns  such  as  lack  of  trust  or  cultural  tradition.  However,  strategic  bridges  are 
more  than  mediators  or  mere  facilitators;  they  have  their  own  agendas  as  well.  According 
to  Sanjay  Sharma  et  al.,  "unlike  mediators,  bridges  enter  collaborative  negotiations  to 
further  their  own  ends  as  well  as  to  serve  as  links  among  domain  stakeholders"  and  have 
motivational  factors  that  are  egoistic  (voluntary  or  self-serving),  altruistic  (mandated  or 
problem  focused),  or  a  mix  of  the  two  factors.32  A  collaborative  engagement  proposal  that 
is  transnational,  or  trans-sector,  in  geography  or  function  will  likely  require  a  strategic 
bridge  to  create  the  opportunity  for  commitment  convergence  among  the  diverse  societal 
sectors. 

A  strategic  bridge  organization  serves  to  synthesize  "the  problem  domain  for  the  island 
organizations  in  terms  of  the  bridge's  own  interests."33  The  bridging  organization  seeks 
to  control  the  actions  and  influence  the  results  of  a  collaborative  engagement  in  a  manner 
that  best  suits  the  bridge,  egoistically,  altruistically,  or  both,  even  as  the  bridge  recognizes 
and  appreciates  the  shared  interests  and  agendas  with  other  organizations.  Consequently, 
the  strategic  bridge  often  will  be  the  initiator  of  the  megacommunity  convergence  as  well, 
in  order  to  define  the  environment  and  the  range  of  potential  solutions  in  a  manner  that 
favors  or  ensures  the  achievement  of  its  own  aims  and  interests. 

The  United  Nations  (UN)  offered  itself  as  a  strategic  bridge  in  its  report,  "Strengthening 
of  the  United  Nations  System,"  which  states  that  "the  convening  power  and  moral 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  enable  it  to  bring  often  conflicting  parties  together  to 
tackle  global  problems"  which  includes  nonstate  actors  such  as  members  of  private  and 
civil  societies.34  The  report  highlights  UN  efforts  to  initiate  megacommunity  approaches 
to  a  wide-range  of  global  issues  and  shared  concerns,  but  there  are  other  examples  of 
strategic  bridge  organizations  in  recent  years  as  well.  For  example,  the  U.S.  military  often 
serves  as  a  strategic  bridge  in  both  domestic  and  global  arenas,  initiating  the  collaborative 
engagement  that  forms  the  megacommunity.  Why  the  military?  One  reason  may  be 
that  the  U.S.  military  is  perceived  as  readily  available,  such  as  in  regional  combatant 
commands,  or  can  be  made  available,  such  as  our  National  Guard.  Often  the  U.S.  military 
is  already  in  place  and  very  aware  of  the  overlapping  vital  interests  necessary  to  form 
a  megacommunity  collaboration  that  addresses  a  complex  issue.  Another  reason  the 
U.S.  military  becomes  a  strategic  bridge  is  its  capability  to  provide  the  security  that  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  collaborative  engagement  to  flourish,  particularly  in  areas  with 
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dysfunctional  governments  or  immature  civil  societies.  However,  a  final  reason  is  that 
at  this  time  the  U.S.  military  remains  better  resourced  than  any  other  agency  within  the 
USG.  As  Conrad  Crane  states: 

. . .  the  harsh  historical  reality  is  that  the  world's  greatest  nation  building  institution,  when  properly 
resourced  and  motivated,  is  the  U.S.  military.  .  .  the  United  States  has  rarely  accomplished  long¬ 
term  policy  goals  after  any  conflict  without  an  extended  American  military  presence  to  ensure 
proper  results  from  the  peace.35 

How  does  a  strategic  bridge,  U.S.  military  or  otherwise,  "begin  a  responsiveness- 
oriented  megacommunity"?36  The  megacommunity  model  proposes  the  following  six 
"guideposts": 

1.  Identify  and  empower  the  stakeholders  —  know  who  should  be  in  your  "full  panorama 
of  allies"  but  also  how  to  provide  space  for  their  own  participation  style; 

2.  Be  an  initiator— do  not  hesitate  to  seek  players  who  can  assist  in  resolution,  and 
engage  them  "as  full  partners"; 

3.  Embrace  interdependence  —  "plan,  train,  and  rehearse  the  methods  by  which  these 
separate  but  interrelated  organizations  will  function  together"; 

4.  Allow  for  ambiguity — accept  the  confusion  that  may  exist  when  organizations  may 
perceive  themselves  as  having  overlapping  responsibility,  and  continue  communication; 

5.  Reward  collaboration  —  do  not  punish  cooperative  behavior,  but  "create  incentives 
that  encourage  it";  and, 

6.  Strengthen  your  social  networks  —  develop  your  contact  list!37 

The  model  suggests  that  these  guideposts  free  leaders  of  societal  sectors  "from  the  notion 
that  they  must  control  outcomes  and  events  unilaterally"  when  it  is  obvious  that  the 
complexity  of  the  issue  or  situation  makes  single-point  authority  impossible,  and  ensures 
a  work  environment  that  permits  the  entire  megacommunity  to  continue  developing  "an 
ever-expanding  circle  of  resources,  capabilities,  and  talents."38 

It  is  important  to  note  the  challenges  that  are  inherent  in  megacommunity  collaborative 
engagement.  Resistance  to  collaborative  engagement  is  generally  based  on  two  dominant 
concerns:  the  structure  and  the  ideology.  The  structural  concern  is  founded  on  the  belief 
that  "there  is  no  institution  with  the  capability  and  responsibility  to  design  a  coherent .  . 
.  approach  . . .  and  to  connect  it  to  the  essential  players."39  Certainly  the  megacommunity 
model,  as  described  earlier,  also  identifies  the  need  for  deliberate  structure  as  an  enabling 
condition  for  megacommunity  sustainment.  However,  this  concern  can  be  resolved  by 
the  development  of  a  common  partnership  culture.  A  partnership  culture  will  likely 
have  many  components  to  ensure  its  viability,  but  the  most  important  may  be  a  common 
vocabulary  or  terminology.40  Larry  Cooley  suggests  that  common  terminology  might 
start  with  a  definition  of  partnership,  which  he  believes  "is  generally  understood  to  entail 
a  voluntary  pairing  of  two  or  more  entities  working  together  to  achieve  a  result  beneficial 
to  each  party  ...  a  sharing  of  risks  and  rewards."41  He  also  identifies  topic  areas  that  must 
be  addressed  for  any  partner-organization  relationship  to  be  successful,  many  of  which 
apply  to  the  megacommunity  concept  as  well: 
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•  Alignment  of  the  participating  organizations'  expectations. 

•  Development  of  codified  "best  practices." 

•  Recognition  of  work  required  that  is  either  within  or  outside  of  the  participating 
partners'  "core  interests." 

•  Recognition  of  resources  that  may  be  "tied"  by  regulation  or  tradition. 

•  Addressing  problems  of  scale. 

•  Determining  the  role  of  trust  and  relationships  between  partners. 

•  Acknowledge  the  emerging  problems  of  intellectual  property  and  competition.42 

Despite  the  difficulties  inherent  in  some  of  these  topic  areas,  Cooley  asserts  there  is 
a  "growing  recognition  that  success  is  most  likely  when  partnerships  have  strong  and 
evident  links  to  partners'  core  interests,  when  partners  invest  significant  time  and  effort 
in  understanding  one  another's  motives  and  methods,  and  when  partners  retain  a  clear 
exit  option."43  Given  the  scope  of  the  challenges  of  developing  agreed-upon  structure,  the 
role  of  a  strategic  bridge  organization  is  even  more  apparent.  Without  the  initiating  actor, 
the  diverse  societal  sectors  may  not  overcome  their  differences  to  find  enough  similarity 
in  interests  and  approach  to  address  the  complex  issue  at  hand. 

The  other  main  area  of  resistance  to  collaborative  engagement  is  ideological.  For 
example,  even  advocates  for  the  increasing  influence  of  civil  society  express  concern  that 
"the  notion  of  global  civil  society  only  partially  overcomes  the  limitations  civil  society  at 
the  national  level  faces  with  regard  to  ensuring  development  and  democracy."44  Ironically, 
cooperation  and  collaboration  with  either  government  or  private  sectors  may  challenge 
NGO  and  PVO  legitimacy  as  well  as  regulate  traditional  civil  society  "to  a  marginal, 
merely  nominal  role  in  the  greater  scheme  of  things."45  Other  observers  express  concern 
that  the  involvement  of  MNCs  in  corporate  social  responsibility  (CSR)  projects  in  weak 
states,  such  as  those  in  Africa,  may  actually  undermine  local  and  national  governments 
by  providing  those  services  that  "governments  ought  to  be  doing."46  Megacommunity 
adherents,  however,  argue  that  ideological  mistrust  and  miscommunication  among 
sectors  can  be  resolved  with  education  and  experience,  and  the  benefits  of  collaborative 
engagement  vastly  outweigh  the  risks  to  the  separate  societal  entities. 

Given  the  advantages  of  the  three  societal  sectors  of  collaborative  engagement,  what 
are  the  circumstances  for  the  military  strategist  that  lend  themselves  to  megacommunity 
formation?  One  framework  for  analysis  is  embedded  in  Tire  National  Security  Strategy, 
which  addresses  three  levels  of  engagement:  conflict  prevention  and  resolution;  conflict 
intervention;  and  post-conflict  stabilization  and  reconstruction.47  Using  these  three  levels, 
it  is  possible  to  address  megacommunity  formation,  substituting  the  term  crisis  in  place 
of  conflict.  The  term  conflict  is  not  encompassing  enough  to  address  the  impact  of  natural 
or  manmade  disasters  such  as  storms,  floods,  or  drought  situations.  Therefore,  crisis  is  a 
more  inclusive  term. 

In  a  U.S.  military-initiated  megacommunity,  we  are  invariably  preventing  or  resolving 
crises.  As  the  historical  cliche  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  reminds  us,  in  practice,  the  post¬ 
crisis  period  is  often  simultaneously  a  pre-crisis  period.  The  Joint  Operation  Planning 
Guide  defines  the  activities  of  the  pre-crisis  (conflict)  prevention  and  resolution  level  of 
engagement  as  shaping,  designed: 
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...  to  dissuade  or  deter  potential  adversaries  and  to  assure  or  solidify  relationships  with  friends 
and  allies.  .  .  executed  continuously  with  the  intent  to  enhance  international  legitimacy  and 
gain  multinational  cooperation  in  support  of  defined  national  strategic  and  strategic  military 
objectives.48 

In  another  U.S.  military  reference,  shaping  operations  "describe  the  long-term, 
integrated  joint  force  actions  taken  before  or  during  crisis  to  build  partnership  capacity, 
influence  nonpartners  and  potential  adversaries,  and  mitigate  the  underlying  causes 
of  conflict  and  extremism."49  These  military  sources  refer  to  the  myriad  of  programs  a 
megacommunity  collaborative  engagement  can  address  in  selected  regions  to  prevent 
crisis.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  geographic  combatant  commands'  Theater  Security 
Cooperation  programs  may  be  examples  of  the  U.S.  military  serving  as  a  strategic  bridge 
to  a  latent  megacommunity  collaborative  engagement  in  a  pre-crisis  period.  For  further 
illustration,  Thomas  P.  M.  Barnett  describes  the  security  concerns  of  the  Non-Integrating 
Gap  — the  countries  and  regions  where  the  positive  influences  of  globalization  have  yet 
to  reach.  As  he  explains,  Gap  regions  are  prone  to  crisis  and  conflict;  therefore,  getting 
Gap  countries  "above  the  line"  (which  he  defines  as  an  annual  per  capita  Gross  Domestic 
Product  [GDP]  above  $3000)  may  increase  the  probability  for  a  stable  and  secure 
environment  that  reduces  the  penchant  for  crisis  and  conflict.  However,  that  level  of 
financial  commitment  requires  significant  foreign  direct  investment  (FDI);  it  cannot  be 
done  with  the  constrained  resources  of  either  government  or  civil  sector  programs.50  It 
requires  a  megacommunity. 

The  military  strategist  can  refer  to  the  well-documented  Hewlett-Packard  (HP) 
Company  investment  in  engineering  education  and  infrastructure  in  Africa  as  an  example 
of  building  a  megacommunity  to  address  under-resourced  Gap  regions.  After  an  earlier 
success  in  Latin  America  in  addressing  engineering  education  in  a  multistakeholder 
collaboration,  in  2006  the  concept  was  turned  to  Africa.  According  to  Barbara  Waugh, 
the  director  of  University  Relations  at  HP  Company,  knowledge  may  be  the  only  factor 
of  production  available  for  small  and  land-locked  countries  with  negligible  natural 
resources,  and  therefore  knowledge  production  is  a  natural  fit  for  the  developing 
economies  of  many  Non-Integrating  Gap  countries  and  regions,  such  as  those  found  in 
Africa.51  As  previously  observed  in  Latin  America,  all  societal  sectors  in  Africa  benefited 
from  the  HP-initiated  megacommunity.  HP,  as  a  MNC,  was  able  to  partner  with  the 
World  Federation  of  Engineering  Organizations  (WFEO),  representing  over  90  countries 
as  a  civil  society  organization.  Because  the  partnership  was  not  HP-led,  simply  HP- 
initiated,  the  collaboration  eventually  included  other  MNCs,  some  small  companies,  and 
engineering  academics  that  normally  avoided  corporate  partnerships,  "to  join  an  effort 
in  a  manner  that  also  had  subsequent  reciprocal  benefits  outside  of  the  African-focused 
megacommunity."52  Civil  society,  represented  by  the  engineering  society  and  academics, 
benefited  from  the  regional  access  the  HP-initiative  provided  to  them.  Finally,  the  local 
governments  that  participated  in  the  programs  achieved  greater  indigenous  knowledge 
capacity,  thereby  increasing  potential  for  improved  economic  status.  This  case  study 
illustrates  for  the  military  strategist  how  the  three  societal  sectors  working  together 
in  a  megacommunity  at  both  regional  and  functional  levels  (Africa  and  technology 
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development),  impacted  the  developing  African  nations  and  may  have  assisted  those 
countries  to  get  above  the  $3,000  per  capita  GDP  mark  that  Barnett  references,  thereby 
reducing  the  factors  that  create  an  environment  ripe  for  crisis. 

Another  level  of  engagement  is  crisis  intervention  and  its  immediate  aftermath. 
Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  consequence  management  or  response  period,  the  National 
Strategy  for  Homeland  Security  definition  of  incident  management  is  "a  broader  concept  that 
refers  to  how  we  manage  incidents  and  mitigate  consequences  across  all  .  .  .  activities, 
including  prevention,  protection,  and  response  and  recovery."53  This  statement  describes 
the  classic  environment  for  megacommunity  collaborative  engagement,  and  the  events 
surrounding  Hurricane  Katrina  in  2005  provide  a  prime  case  study  of  a  megacommunity 
formed  in  response  to  crisis.  Arriving  as  a  Category  V  hurricane  to  the  Gulf  Coast  on 
August  29,  2005,  Katrina  ultimately  displaced  over  one  million  people,  with  a  death  toll 
of  more  than  1,700,  and  still  untotaled  damage  to  three  states  in  the  billions  of  dollars.54 
Megacommunity  model  advocates  remind  us  that  although  FEMA  and  various  local  and 
state  authorities  are  criticized  for  lack  of  preparation  and  an  inadequate  response  to  the 
situation,  it  was  not  these  governments  that  failed.  It  was  the  megacommunity  that  failed 
because  it  failed  to  preexist  or  to  converge  appropriately.55 

According  to  some  sources,  there  were  attempts  in  the  pre-landfall  hours  and  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  to  establish  a  megacommunity  approach  to  the  emerging  crisis. 
Perhaps  due  to  the  unavailability  of  local  government  or  civil  society  sectors,  themselves 
devastated  by  the  storm,  the  private  sector  commercial  enterprises  emerged  as  the 
strategic  bridge,  initiating  a  megacommunity  response.  Leveraging  existing  relationships 
among  selected  corporations  and  their  leaders,  the  private  sector  eventually  contributed 
over  $1.2  billion  dollars  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employee  volunteer  hours  to 
recovery  efforts.56  Although  many  corporations  can  rightly  claim  hero-status  for  their 
individual  and  collective  efforts  to  assist  in  the  immediate  aftermath  and  subsequent 
recovery  in  the  region,  two  companies  have  emerged  as  icons  in  the  Katrina  pantheon: 
Wal-Mart  and  Home  Depot.  Serving  in  a  limited  way  as  the  strategic  bridge  organization, 
the  private  sector,  represented  in  part  by  these  corporations,  utilized  their  vast  databases, 
transportation,  and  storage  facilities  to  anticipate  the  requirements  of  and  respond  to 
a  regional  community  readying  for  survival  and  recovery.  These  organizations  openly 
shared  their  information  to  government  sectors  at  the  local  and  federal  level  and  civil 
society  as  represented  by  the  traditional  NGOs  and  PVOs  in  an  attempt  to  facilitate 
collaboration  and  to  leverage  individual  efforts. 

Although,  by  many  accounts,  the  megacommunity  approach  above  state  level 
may  have  been  problematic  during  the  Katrina  crisis,  it  appears  that  the  ad  hoc 
megacommunity  enjoyed  great  success  at  local  levels.  The  private  sector  provided 
resources  to  the  civil  sector  for  disbursement  while  the  government— represented  in  this 
case  by  the  U.S.  military  —  provided  increasing  security  for  the  immediate  survival  and 
recovery  periods.  The  Katrina  case  study  further  demonstrates  how  interdependent  the 
societal  sectors  are  in  regard  to  each  other  while  achieving  the  most  effective  solutions. 
Without  the  contribution  of  civil  society  and  the  security  provided  by  a  government,  the 
vast  capacities  and  resources  of  the  private  sector  can  literally  sit  idle  in  parking  lots  or 
warehouses,  untapped  and  unused. 
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The  reconstruction  period  of  the  Hurricane  Katrina  megacommunity  case  study  is 
still  in  progress.  Such  a  period  reflects  the  last  level  of  engagement,  post-crisis,  which 
paradoxically  may  be  simultaneously  the  pre-crisis  period  for  a  follow-on  crisis  event 
or  series  of  events.  Home  Depot,  as  a  continuing  example,  remains  engaged  in  a  classic 
megacommunity —working  recovery  and  revitalization  efforts  at  all  levels,  from 
individual  home  owner  discounts  to  local  school  playgrounds  to  reforestation  efforts 
of  state  parks  throughout  the  Gulf  Coast  region— remaining  in  close  coordination  with 
government  and  local  civil  society  to  determine  the  appropriate  methods  to  employ 
combined  resources. 

One  of  the  challenges  for  megacommunity  formation  is  that  in  the  crisis  period, 
any  one  of  the  three  societal  sectors  may  not  be  immediately  responsive  to  establish 
a  collaborative  relationship.  For  example,  many  failed  or  failing  states  may  have  a 
dysfunctional  government  that  inhibits  or  prohibits  the  provisions  of  services  to  the 
people,  including  security. 57  Some  states  may  have  a  significant  lack  of  private  commercial 
enterprises,  because,  as  Barnett  reminds  us,  FDI  "does  not  flow  into  war  zones,  because 
it  is  essentially  a  coward."58  That  is,  companies  may  be  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
available  labor  and  resources,  but  not  at  risk  to  their  assets  and  personnel.59  Finally,  a 
state  may  have  an  immature  or  nonexistent  civil  society,  complicating  the  three-sector 
engagement  expected  of  megacommunity  collaboration.  Yet,  the  absence  at  the  local  or 
regional  level  of  any  particular  societal  sector  does  not  have  to  prohibit  the  formation  of 
a  megacommunity.  It  may  only  mean  that  the  strategic  bridge  organization  needs  to  look 
to  another  level  of  that  societal  element  to  bring  into  the  megacommunity  the  requisite 
expertise  and  energy. 

The  recent  Kenyan  post-election  crisis  and  its  apparent  resolution  provide  insights 
into  post-crisis  megacommunity  formation,  to  include  the  multilevel  approach  to  the 
three-sector  engagement.  In  January  2008,  President  Mwai  Kibaki  and  the  opposition 
leader  Raila  Odinga  became  the  de  facto  rival  leaders  of  warring  tribes  masquerading 
as  political  factions.  The  tensions  began  shortly  after  the  disputed  late  December  2007 
elections  when  it  appeared  the  votes  may  have  been  rigged  in  favor  of  Kibaki,  although 
both  sides  claimed  vote  fraud.  Street  protests  became  violent  as  the  police  tried  to 
assert  control.  Ultimately,  more  than  850  people  were  killed  and  250,000  displaced  in 
less  than  30  days.60  Sixty  days  later,  Kenya  was  again  quiet  due  in  significant  part  to  a 
megacommunity  approach  to  the  crisis  resolution:  the  strong  Kenyan  civil  society,  the 
influence  of  the  private  sector,  and,  in  this  case,  international  governmental  pressure 
and  political  intervention  in  the  place  of  a  functional  state  government.  To  illustrate, 
Ambassador  Michael  Ranneberger,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Kenya,  credited  the  crisis 
resolution  to  Kenya's  strengths:  "a  dynamic  civil  society  .  .  .  the  enormous  democratic 
space  ...  an  increasingly  modern  and  booming  private  sector.  .  .  ,"61  He  reiterated 
that  four  factors  brought  the  warring  parties  to  the  current  peace:  the  people's  voices, 
"heard  through  civil  society";  the  international  economic  and  diplomatic  pressures; 
the  pragmatism  of  the  opposing  parties'  leaders;  and  "the  skilful  and  forceful  direction 
of  Kofi  Annan,"  representing  the  international  government  sector  as  a  strategic  bridge 
organization.62  The  value  of  the  megacommunity  collaborative  engagement  does  not  end 
at  this  point,  however.  Ambassador  Ranneberger  is  among  other  Kenya-based  voices  that 
clamor  for  Kenya  to  utilize  the  new  opportunities  provided  by  peace  to  develop  long- 
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term  solutions  to  continuing  Kenyan  challenges  "through  the  Government,  the  corporate 
sector,  civil  society  organizations  and  Kenya's  international  partners."63  While  it  is  too 
early  to  determine  if  the  megacommunity  model  will  be  sustained  and  result  in  long¬ 
term  stability  and  continued  modern  economic  and  democratic  development  in  Kenya,  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  the  most  appreciated  approach  at  this  juncture. 

Although  it  is  important  to  study  the  megacommunity  successes,  it  is  as  important 
to  consider  the  conditions  that  are  not  conducive  to  this  collaborative  approach.  A 
megacommunity  approach,  which  by  nature  requires  an  inherent  sense  of  the  greater 
good  by  all  actors  and  an  ability  to  consider  and  appreciate  the  agendas  of  other  entities, 
is  at  greatest  risk  of  failure  when  the  sector  actors  are  unreasonable  or  uncompromising, 
perhaps  represented  by  rigid  or  self-interested  leaders,  or  with  irreconcilable  interests  or 
unbridgeable  culture  gaps.  An  example  of  a  culture  gap  was  presented  in  a  study  in  The 
Journal  of  Corporate  Citizenship  of  oil  company  collaboration  while  addressing  CSR  issues 
in  Azerbaijan  and  Kazakhstan.  The  authors  began  their  study  by  asking  if  international  oil 
companies  (IOCs)  should  be  expected  —  by  themselves  or  with  any  other  societal  sector  — 
to  be  involved  in  nation-building  activities  or  concerns.  They  concluded  that  the  IOCs 
were  inherently  engaged  in  the  micro-CSR  activities  such  as  local  labor  use,  provision  of 
local  services,  and  in  some  cases,  cultural  institution  or  research  sponsorship.  However, 
in  almost  all  cases,  they  noted  the  IOCs  remained  clear  of  any  indication  of  interference 
in  host-nation  government  policy  formation.  The  authors  refer  to  macro-CSR  activities  as 
those  that  would  appear  to  directly  involve  IOCs  in  sensitive  host-nation  policies,  such 
as  social  equality,  good  governance,  and  transparency  regarding  oil  production  revenue. 
The  paradox  of  participation,  according  to  the  study  authors,  is  that  international  civil 
society,  often  represented  by  NGOs,  expects  more  direct  involvement  in  these  sensitive 
government  policies  by  the  MNCs.  Yet,  as  the  study  indicates,  any  public  advocation  by 
the  IOCs  of  those  same  issues  can  result  in  MNC  loss  of  operating  freedom,  and  potentially, 
their  corporate  assets  in  the  host-nation.64  Therefore,  in  this  study  the  limited  IOC  CSR- 
initiatives  established  in  these  emerging  petro-states  failed  to  survive.  The  MNCs  found 
it  difficult  to  overcome  the  cultural  barriers  of  operating  in  countries  with  no  tradition 
of  nongovernment  sector  inclusion  in  governmental  affairs.  The  companies  were  also 
unprepared  to  accept  the  risk  inherent  with  offending  the  uncompromising  host-nation 
government  regarding  CSR-initiatives.  Still,  the  authors  suggest  that  IOCs'  ultimate 
sustainability  for  the  future  in  those  petro-states  resides  in  their  ability  to  address  macro- 
CSR  issues  either  unilaterally  or  in  alliance  with  NGOs,  other  multilateral  development 
organizations,  and  government,  where  the  MNCs,  the  NGOs,  and  others  use  each  other's 
strengths  to  offset  their  own  organizational  short-comings.65 

The  ongoing  drama  that  characterizes  the  President  Hugo  Chavez-led  Venezuelan 
government  may  be  an  example  of  uncompromising  public  sector  leadership  that  could 
frustrate  the  value  of  megacommunity  approach.  Among  his  various  posturing,  he 
recently  entwined  his  state  oil  company  in  a  legal  dispute  with  Exxon  Mobil,  a  U.S.-based 
corporation  that  shares  the  same  two  Louisiana  refineries  with  the  Venezuelan  company.66 
He  has  tried  —  and  succeeded  in  varying  degrees  —  to  limit  the  interaction  of  civil  society 
in  his  country  by  ensuring  that  all  their  funding  flows  through  his  governmental  agencies 
for  disbursement.67  On  all  fronts,  Chavez  seems  to  defy  the  pragmatic  logic  implied  in 
megacommunity  formation  and  sustainability.  Therefore,  while  Chavez  leads  Venezuela, 
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the  megacommunity  concept  may  not  work  in  addressing  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  people  or  the  regional  security  and  stability.  However,  any  strategic  approach  to 
Venezuela  — as  well  as  with  similar  geographical  or  functional  challenges  —  must  include 
all  the  sectors  of  the  collaborative  engagement  model.  A  unilateral  approach,  while 
appealing  for  its  near-term  appearance  of  efficiency,  is  unlikely  to  be  effective  in  our 
globally-linked  world  and  less  likely  to  be  in  our  long-term  national  interest. 

Should  the  private  sector  or  civil  society  advocacy  replace  the  governmental  sector? 
No,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  MNC,  or  a  Hollywood  director  as  a  representative 
of  civil  society,  alone  can  resolve  the  Darfur  crisis  or  similar  concerns,  no  matter  how  well- 
connected  or  resourced.  Yet,  in  combination  with  other  megacommunity  entities,  such  as 
the  government  sector,  their  actions  may  enhance  the  use  of  the  USG's  soft  power  and 
lead  to  solutions  that  are  appropriate  for  our  long-term  interests.  Does  the  government 
sector  have  to  be  able  to  function  like  a  private  commercial  enterprise?  No,  for  as  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  indicated  in  2005,  "FEMA  is  never  going  to  operate  with  the  agility  of 
a  FedEx  .  .  .  that's  the  nature  of  competition."68  Even  Scott  reported  that  Wal-Mart  "can't 
do  more  than  our  own  part,  we  are  not  the  federal  government,  there  is  a  portion  we 
can  do,  and  we  can  do  it  darn  well."69  However,  the  government  must  promote  efforts 
to  move  beyond  mere  recognition  of  "unleashing  the  power  of  the  private  sector,"  and 
build  megacommunities  that  forge  partnerships  with  private  and  civil  societal  sectors  to 
address  our  domestic  and  global  interests  and  goals.70 

As  part  of  this  promotion,  the  U.S.  military  must  be  prepared  to  be  the  initiators,  or 
strategic  bridges,  for  megacommunity  formation.  In  the  past,  especially  in  the  realms 
of  failed  states  or  in  the  absence  of  fully  functioning  government,  the  U.S.  military 
acting  as  a  strategic  bridge  initiator  often  had  the  secondary  role  of  arbitrator  between 
the  civil  society  and  private  commercial  enterprises.  Now,  with  the  burgeoning  positive 
relationships  between  civil  society  and  private  sectors,  the  military  must  not  become  the 
outsider  in  a  megacommunity.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  military  strategist  have 
a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  megacommunity  concepts  and  the  other 
societal  actors  in  order  to  understand  their  own  agendas  and  to  leverage  their  capabilities 
towards  collaborative  solutions.  The  U.S.  military  continues  to  be  the  critical  strategic 
bridge  organization,  often  as  the  only  member  of  the  megacommunity  with  the  capacity 
and  knowledge  to  "understand  how  to  intervene  and  influence  others  in  a  larger  system 
that  [we]  do  not  control."71  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  military  must  not  only  be  prepared 
to  relinquish  the  initiating  leadership  role  as  the  megacommunity  convenes,  but  should 
actively  seek  to  create  the  conditions  for  other  entities  to  lead  and  monitor  the  continued 
three-sector  engagement.72  After  all,  "good  strategy  flows  from  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  environment  and  creating  a  symmetry  and  synergy  of  objectives,  concepts,  and  resources 
that  offer  the  best  probability  of  achieving  the  policy  aims,"  and  the  military  remains  at 
the  center  of  U.S.  national  security,  at  home  and  abroad.73 
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CHAPTER  6 


DEFINING  CRITERIA  FOR  HANDOVER 
TO  CIVILIAN  OFFICIALS  IN  RELIEF  OPERATIONS 

Colonel  John  Bessler 
U.S.  Army 

On  April  18,  1906,  an  earthquake  of  8.3  Richter  magnitude  struck  along  the  San 
Andreas  Fault  near  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  fire  that  resulted  from  the  tremors  was 
devastating.  In  a  city  of  400,000  people,  the  combination  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  left 
550  dead,  but  the  true  magnitude  was  manifested  in  the  220,000  homeless  and  the  total 
loss  of  the  city's  commercial  industrial  center.  Federal  relief  efforts  included  mobilization 
of  National  Guard  assets,  but  despite  the  magnitude  of  this  disaster,  after  6  weeks 
the  Guardsmen  were  demobilized  and  sent  home,  having  accomplished  all  missions 
required  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state  and  local  officials.  The  key  milestones  associated 
with  this  withdrawal  included,  but  were  not  limited  to,  the  restoration  of  utilities  outside 
the  burned  area,  the  closure  of  the  missing  persons'  bureau,  debris  removal  completed 
from  the  downtown  area,  resumption  of  retail  trade,  and  stabilization  of  food  lines.1 
During  this  period,  as  in  all  disasters,  normal  social  and  economic  activities  ceased  or 
were  dramatically  degraded.  How  long  an  emergency  period  lasts  is  generally  a  factor 
of  the  society's  capacity  to  react  and  cope  with  a  disaster.  In  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  the  end  of  the  emergency  phase  was  characterized  by  achievement  of  four 
milestones:  a  generalized  cessation  of  search  and  rescue,  a  restoration  of  law  and  order 
and  a  feeling  of  security  by  the  locals,  a  drastic  reduction  in  emergency  mass  feeding  and 
housing,  and  clearance  of  debris  from  principal  arteries.2 

In  the  21st  century  as  populations  and  global  temperatures  continue  to  rise,  there 
will  be  increased  competition  for  resources  and  a  strong  potential  for  friction  between 
and  among  nations.  This  increased  competition  will  often  end  in  conflict.  Additionally, 
global  climate  change  will  likely  cause  an  increasing  number  of  natural  disasters  such  as 
cyclones,  hurricanes,  and  similar  events;  all  with  accompanying  human  suffering.  Often 
in  these  situations,  U.S.  military  forces  will  be  utilized  because  they  are  the  most  readily 
available,  well-resourced,  capable,  and  large  organized  entities  which  can  alleviate 
immediate  suffering  and  provide  needed  aid.  Fortunately,  as  the  California  earthquake 
vignette  illustrates,  the  U.S.  military  has  a  long  history  of  intervention  in  disaster  and 
humanitarian  assistance  as  well  as  assisting  with  post-conflict  stability  operations.  This 
long  history  has  similarly  led  to  an  accompanying  plethora  of  doctrine  to  assist  both 
the  commander  and  planner.  But  what  is  missing  in  the  doctrine  is  guidance  on  how  to 
create  an  exit  strategy  from  these  sorts  of  missions  —  a  way  of  defining  the  metrics  needed 
to  transition  these  relief  efforts  from  one  of  primarily  military  control  back  to  civilian 
control. 

In  the  past,  no  aspect  of  these  kinds  of  operations  has  been  more  problematic  for 
American  military  forces  then  the  transition  back  to  civilian  control.  While  it  is  widely 
agreed  that  civilian  and  international  organizations  must  as  soon  as  possible  take  on 
those  missions  that  were  initially  carried  out  by  the  military,3  the  difficulty  is  in  defining 
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the  handover  criteria  which  varies  from  crisis  to  crisis.  Particularly  in  disaster  relief 
operations,  the  U.S.  military  is  often  asked  to  stay  longer  than  is  prudent  because  the  host 
nation  or  the  people  they  are  assisting  feel  that  the  military  provides  the  only  sure  sense 
of  security,  dependability,  and  safety  in  a  very  traumatic  situation— a  sense  of  assurance 
that  civil  organizations  are  unable  to  provide  at  that  particular  moment.  This  is  especially 
challenging  when  the  crisis  is  of  such  a  magnitude  that  the  civil  police  force  is  absent  and 
normal  law  and  order  begins  to  break  down.  In  these  situations,  the  military  may  have  to 
wean  the  civilians  from  the  military  presence  in  order  to  enable  the  host  government  or 
civil  authorities  to  reassert  themselves  as  fully  empowered  and  capable  to  deal  with  the 
circumstances.4 

The  four  milestones  that  were  achieved  in  the  aftermath  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
correlated  with  the  National  Guard's  relief  from  responsibility  and  transfer  to  civilian 
authorities  and  could  well  serve  as  guidelines  for  disengagement  criteria  that  might  be 
useful  today.  Building  on  these,  this  chapter  proffers  three  models  by  which  commanders 
can  define  their  exit  metrics  and  illustrates  each  in  three  distinct  relief  operations.  First, 
U.S.  joint  and  service  doctrine,  U.S.  policy,  and  other  agency  positions  associated  with 
such  operations  at  home  and  abroad  is  reviewed,  and  three  examples  of  exit  metrics 
are  introduced.  Second,  three  cases  studies  involving  U.S.  military  disaster  assistance 
are  used  to  examine  the  issues  of  domestic  and  permissive  overseas  environment  exit 
criteria:  Hurricane  Andrew,  Hurricane  Katrina,  and  the  U.S.  intervention  to  assist  the 
victims  of  the  2005  Indonesian  tsunami.  While  these  are  relief  operations,  the  issues  are 
remarkably  similar  in  post-conflict  operations.  Lastly,  this  chapter  will  attempt  to  draw 
some  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  the  future,  as  disaster  relief  and  post-conflict 
operations,  most  assuredly  and  most  unfortunately,  will  only  continue  to  be  a  growth 
industry. 

CURRENT  DOCTRINE 

The  civilian  spectrum  with  whom  the  military  must  interface  is  varied  and  challenging. 
Not  only  do  commanders  have  to  interface  with  the  locally  distressed  civilians,  but  also 
with  informal  neighborhood  leaders  and  elected  or  paid  officials  from  all  levels  — local, 
regional,  state,  and  national.  The  military  also  often  interacts  with  personnel  representing 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  relief  organizations  who  may  have  been  in  the 
region  for  years  prior  to  the  military's  arrival,  or  whose  lead  elements  often  deploy  nearly 
as  rapidly  as  the  military  does,  such  as  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development's 
(USAID)  Disaster  Assistance  Response  Teams  (DARTs)  and  the  Red  Cross.5  The  civilian 
view  of  the  disaster,  what  needs  to  be  done,  what  the  civilians  expect  the  military  to 
provide,  and  even  how  the  crisis  and  emerging  tasks  will  be  defined,  may  be  different 
from  the  military's  view,  and  this  difference  must  be  resolved  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
response.  Coordinating  and  cooperating  with  these  different  groups  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  military's  greatest  challenges,  and  yet  they  may  well  prove  to  be  among  the 
greatest  enablers,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  crisis  and  how  the  military  engages 
them.  Because  it  is  the  civilians  to  whom  the  military  will  eventually  leave  the  recovery 
and  reconstruction  tasks  for  completion,  it  is  imperative  they  are  contacted  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 
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Current  joint  doctrine  describes  operational  termination  as  so  critical  to  success  that  it 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  when  designing  any  military  operation.  Knowing  the 
conditions  that  must  exist  before  military  operations  can  terminate  and  how  to  preserve 
gained  advantages  is  crucial  to  achieving  the  national  strategic  end  state.6  Joint  Publication 
(JP)  3-07.6,  Joint  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance, 
states  that  two  of  the  three  most  critical  functions  that  a  Joint  Force  Commander 
(JFC)  must  accomplish  early  in  the  planning  process  are  to  ascertain  and  articulate  a 
clearly  identifiable  end  state,  and  to  determine  transition  or  termination  criteria  for  the 
operation— the  conditions  that  must  exist  before  either  should  occur.7  Determining  these 
conditions  for  stability  operations  and  support  operations  is  particularly  difficult.  The 
Joint  Warfighting  Center's  JTP  Commander's  Handbook  for  Peace  Operations  emphasizes  the 
ambiguity  and  difficulty  in  identifying  these  conditions  by  quoting  Field  Manual  (PM) 
100-23,  Peace  Operations :  "Transitions  may  involve  the  transfer  of  certain  responsibilities 
to  nonmilitary  civil  agencies.  .  .  .  Transitions  in  peace  operations  may  have  no  clear 
division  between  combat  and  peacetime  activities,  they  may  lack  definable  timetables 
for  transferring  responsibilities,  and  be  conducted  in  a  fluid,  increasingly  political 
environment.  "8 

JP  3-07.6  provides  specific  planning  doctrine  and  describes  criteria  for  termination  or 
transition  as  being  based  on  events,  measures  of  effectiveness,  availability  of  resources, 
or  other  various  metrics.  A  successful  harvest  or  critical  facilities'  restoration  in  the  crisis 
area  are  examples  of  the  types  of  events  that  might  trigger  mission  termination.  An 
acceptable  drop  in  mortality  rates,  a  certain  percentage  of  dislocated  civilians  returned 
to  their  homes,  or  a  marked  decrease  in  requests  for  support  are  potential  statistical 
criteria  that  may  prompt  the  end  of  the  involvement  of  U.S.  forces.  Essentially,  when 
non-Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  organizations  such  as  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance  (OFDA),  the  United  Nations  (UN),  the  Red  Cross,  local  authorities,  or  others, 
have  marshaled  the  necessary  capabilities  to  assume  the  mission,  U.S.  forces  execute  a 
transition  plan.9  Because  these  organizations  are  normally  civilian  agencies  with  less 
ability  to  rapidly  mobilize,  U.S.  military  doctrine  advocates  that  forces  remain  in  place 
until  these  organizations  have  sufficient  capacity  to  relieve  the  military  of  these  duties. 
Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-08,  Interagency,  Intergovernmental  Organization  and  Nongovernmental 
Organization  Coordination  during  Joint  Operations,  provides  an  excellent  checklist  for 
planners  to  use  when  the  need  to  coordinate  with  local,  regional,  national,  and  international 
nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  arises.  While  it  is  not  a  complete  list  of  tasks,  it 
is  a  good  resource  to  guide  commanders  and  planners  in  developing  a  list  appropriate  to 
the  relief  effort  to  which  they  are  deployed.10 

The  U.S.  Army  conducts  full  spectrum  operations  to  accomplish  its  missions  in 
both  war  and  in  operations  other  than  war.  Full  spectrum  operations  include  offensive, 
defensive,  stability,  and  support  operations.  The  2003  version  of  Field  Manual  (PM)  3-07, 
Stability  Operations  and  Support  Operations,  defines  "support  operations"  as  those  generally 
conducted  in  response  to  emergencies  and  natural  or  manmade  disasters,  and  to  relieve 
or  reduce  suffering.  Support  operations  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  civil  authorities  or 
designated  groups  for  a  limited  time  until  they  are  able  to  accomplish  those  tasks  without 
military  assistance.  This  version  goes  on  to  describe  two  categories  of  support  operations: 
domestic  support  operations  (DSO),  and  those  which  support  foreign  humanitarian 
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assistance  (FHA).  Disaster  relief  operations  are  further  described  as  having  three  stages: 
response  (roughly  corresponding  to  the  emergency  phase  described  above),  recovery, 
and  restoration.  Both  DSO  and  FHA  are  limited  in  scope  and  duration.  The  military's 
role  is  often  most  intense  in  the  response  stage,  diminishing  steadily  as  the  operation 
moves  into  the  recovery  and  restoration  stages.  Response  operations  normally  focus  on 
those  life-sustaining  functions  required  by  the  population  in  the  disaster  area.  Recovery 
operations  begin  the  process  of  returning  the  community  infrastructure  and  services  to 
a  status  that  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  population.  Military  forces  normally  redeploy  as 
operations  transition  from  the  response  to  the  recovery  stage.11 

In  any  support  operation,  the  military's  role  is  normally  associated  with  maintaining 
or  restoring  essential  services  and  activities  to  mitigate  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or 
suffering.  In  DSO,  long-term  relief  is  primarily  a  local  and  state  responsibility  with 
appropriate  federal  support;  for  FHA,  U.S.  responsibility  is  at  the  national  level.  FM 
3-07  acknowledges  that  there  is  no  specific  menu  of  tasks  a  commander  can  complete 
to  achieve  success,  and  the  FM  focuses  on  characteristics  and  concepts,  "aiming  more  at 
broad  understanding  than  at  details  of  operations;"  leaving  the  latter  to  the  commander 
on  the  ground.12  In  response  to  an  emergency,  however,  FM  3-07  does  focus  relief  tasks  on 
lifesaving  measures  to  alleviate  the  immediate  needs  of  a  population  in  crisis,  including 
security  and  the  provision  of  medical  support,  food,  water,  medicines,  clothing,  blankets, 
and  shelter.  In  some  cases,  it  involves  transportation  support  to  move  affected  people 
from  a  disaster  area  to  areas  with  more  infrastructure  or  security.  Relief  operations  also 
involve  the  restoration  of  minimal  infrastructure  and  create  the  conditions  needed  for 
longer-term  recovery,  and  include  establishing  and  maintaining  the  minimum  safe 
working  conditions  needed  to  protect  relief  workers  and  the  affected  population.  These 
operations  may  also  involve  repairing  or  demolishing  damaged  structures;  restoring  or 
building  bridges,  roads,  and  airfields;  and  removing  debris  from  critical  supply  routes  and 
relief  sites.  However,  unless  repairing  major  structures  is  essential  to  lifesaving  activities 
(like  a  destroyed  bridge  to  reconnect  a  population  center  with  medical  facilities),  major 
repair  and  restoration  tasks  normally  are  relegated  to  the  reconstruction  phase.13  In  the 
absence  of  more  concrete  doctrinal  guidance,  this  list  could  well  serve  as  the  baseline  for 
transition  tasks,  but  the  commander  must  still  tailor  it  to  the  facts  on  the  ground.  The 
military's  ultimate  aim  remains  to  transition  relief  functions  to  civilian  organizations  as 
rapidly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

A  major  challenge  facing  military  commanders  is  the  relationship  between  their  forces 
and  civilians.  There  are  three  groups  of  civilians  in  any  relief  effort:  (1)  the  populace 
being  assisted;  (2)  NGOs  and  other  private  organizations;  and  (3)  the  local,  regional,  and 
international  governmental  officials  involved,  as  well  as  responsible  U.S.  Government 
officials.  Technical  and  cultural  differences  aside,  civilian  visions  of  the  desired  end 
state,  the  conditions  that  constitute  the  end  state,  and  the  nature  and  sequencing  of  the 
tasks  required  to  create  those  conditions  may  be  vastly  different  than  that  of  the  military. 
Understanding  the  expectations  and  capabilities  of  all  parties  is  a  critical  element  and,  in 
fact,  affects  all  three  transition  models  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Civilians  will  be  engaged 
long  after  the  military  has  departed.  It  is  also  essential  to  understand  the  differences 
in  interpretation  between  the  military  and  the  civilian  end  states  to  get  agreement  on 
transition  criteria.14 
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A  critical  dynamic  to  bear  in  mind  is:  "The  deployment  of  ground  forces  [for 
whatever  reason]  into  any  region  [at  home  or  abroad]  and  the  approach  they  take  to 
the  [local]  population  will  immediately  affect  the  population's  daily  life,  perceptions, 
and  politics  — for  better  or  worse,  depending  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  inhabitants."15 
Ignoring  this  dynamic  may  have  negative  effects,  not  the  least  of  which  might  be  a  loss 
of  the  legitimacy  —  however  temporary  — of  the  local  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  local 
populace.  If  U.S.  military  forces  are  viewed  as  able  to  provide  more  and  better  services, 
including  the  establishment  of  an  environment  relatively  free  from  looting,  vandalism, 
or  crime,  then  one  of  the  unintended  consequences  of  the  military's  presence  might  very 
well  be  a  growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  targeted  population  to  accept  local  civil 
authority  during  the  recovery  phase. 

In  Army  and  joint  doctrine,  security  is  identified  as  an  activity  common  to  both 
types  of  relief  operations.16  Both  domestically  and  overseas,  providing  a  safe  and  secure 
environment  for  the  local  population  as  well  as  the  relief  workers  is  critical  to  success. 
Security  is  an  essential  element  that  must  be  established  prior  to  the  military  transitioning 
out  of  the  area  of  operations.  In  the  case  of  DSO,  DoD  Directive  3025.12  contains  specific 
guidance  concerning  the  use  of  military  assets  during  civil  disturbances.  Federal  military 
forces  can  be  authorized  to  assist  civil  authorities  to  restore  law  and  order  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  disturbance  exceeds  the  capabilities  of  local  and  state  law  enforcement 
agencies,  including  the  capabilities  of  the  National  Guard.17 

In  FHA,  security  is  also  a  significant  consideration.  The  type  of  environment  — 
permissive,  uncertain,  or  hostile— will  dictate  the  level  of  required  security  forces.  In 
a  permissive  environment,  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  enough  forces  to  prevent 
desperate  populations  from  overrunning  distribution  points.  The  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  security  aspect  to  both  types  of  support  operations,  if  only  to  allow  civilian  agencies 
to  operate  safely  and  uninhibited  from  either  the  population  being  helped  on  the  one 
hand,  or  hostile  forces  on  the  other.18 

Exacerbating  both  support  and  security  issues  is  the  dynamic  that  different  sectors  of 
a  neighborhood,  county,  province,  or  country  recover  or  transition  at  different  rates.  This 
means  that  the  military  cannot  simply  up  and  pull  out  of  everything  and  everywhere  on 
a  single  day,  but  must  gradually  contract  its  footprint  and  phase  itself  out;  this  too  must 
be  a  consideration  in  the  initial  planning.  Departure  does  not  have  to  be  a  long  process, 
but  it  can  often  be  extended  over  quite  a  prolonged  period.  An  excellent  illustration 
of  the  latter  can  be  found  in  New  Orleans  where,  years  after  Katrina,  National  Guard 
troops  continued  to  bolster  New  Orleans'  hurricane-depleted  police  force,  while  the  city 
and  its  police  force  worked  to  bounce  back  from  Hurricane  Katrina  and  clamp  down  on 
violent  crime.19  Without  security  for  both  relief  workers  and  citizens,  the  transition  from 
emergency  to  recovery  cannot  successfully  move  forward. 

POLICY  AND  CIVIL  SECTOR  PROGRESS 

Recognizing  an  increasing  likelihood  of  troop  deployments  for  humanitarian  assistance 
following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  beginning  in  1997,  the  National  Security  Strategies  (NSS) 
and  Quadrennial  Defense  Reviews  (QDRs)  described  military  intervention  for  humanitarian 
assistance  operations  as  both  necessary  and  expected.20  In  these  documents,  it  is  clearly 
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the  national  vision  that  relief  operations  should  be  of  limited  duration  and  designed  to 
give  the  local  authorities  the  breathing  room  and  the  opportunity  to  restore  order  and 
services  before  withdrawing  troops.  In  spite  of  a  brief  flirtation  with  unilateralism,  the 
George  W.  Bush  administration  adopted  a  similar  logic.21 

The  primary  U.S.  Government  organization  most  engaged  with  foreign  relief  today 
is  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development's  (USAID)  Office  of  Foreign 
Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA).  OFDA  provides  humanitarian  assistance  to  save  lives, 
alleviate  human  suffering,  and  reduce  the  social  and  economic  impact  of  humanitarian 
emergencies  around  the  world.22  OFDA  only  responds  to  a  foreign  crisis  when  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  or  Chief  of  Mission  in  an  affected  country  declares  an  emergency.  In  addition 
to  providing  U.S.  relief  resources  when  responding  to  natural  disasters  or  civil  conflict, 
OFDA  often  fields  special  response  teams  to  assess,  report,  coordinate,  and  enable 
relief  efforts  by  international  aid  organizations  and  the  host  nation.23  The  OFDA  Field 
Operations  Guide  (FOG)  is  issued  to  team  leaders  deploying  to  disaster  areas.  It  provides 
information  on  OFDA  responsibilities,  reference  materials,  checklists,  lists  of  available 
commodities,  and  general  information  on  disaster  activities,  to  include  working  with  U.S. 
military  forces  responding  to  the  crisis.  The  FOG  has  even  been  cross-referenced  with 
Sphere  guidelines  as  described  below,  but  the  FOG  fails  to  provide  any  guidance  for  an 
exit  strategy.24 

In  2004,  President  Bush  directed  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  State's  new  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  (S/CRS).  This  purpose  of  this 
office  is  to  address  long-standing  concerns  over  what  is  seen  as  inadequate  planning 
mechanisms  for  overseas  stabilization  and  reconstruction  operations,  a  failure  of 
interagency  coordination  in  carrying  out  such  tasks,  and  a  lack  of  capabilities  among  the 
nonmilitary  departments  and  agencies.25  Developed  primarily  for  post-conflict  operations, 
S/CRS  nevertheless  provides  a  robust  source  of  information  and  capabilities  that  can 
be  applied  to  relief  operations,  as  many  of  the  same  tasks  in  post-conflict  scenarios  are 
concomitant  with  relief  operations.  This  office  has  developed  a  menu  of  literally  hundreds 
of  essential  tasks  that  can  be  used  by  commanders  for  planning  and  defining  exit  metrics. 
When  fully  staffed,  S/ CRS  will  provide  a  ready  resource  for  either  stability  or  support 
operations. 

The  NGO  community's  Sphere  Project  was  launched  in  1997  by  a  group  of 
humanitarian  NGOs,  including  the  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent,  to  better  codify  relief 
requirements  and  standards.  Collating  input  from  over  220  relief  organizations,  the 
Project  published  a  handbook  to  assist  the  relief  community  in  determining  the  metrics 
of  success  during  intervention— the  Sphere  standards.26  The  Sphere  standards  generally 
address  water  supply,  hygiene,  sanitation,  food,  shelter,  and  health  issues  as  minimum 
standards.  However,  there  are  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  Sphere 
Project  standards'  use  in  disaster  relief  operations.  Among  the  criticisms  are:  the  standards 
are  focused  on  relief  camps,  not  the  devastated  area  as  a  whole;  politicians  can  use  the 
standards  to  obscure  the  underlying  causes  of  the  misery  (if  other  than  a  natural  act);  and 
the  standards  are  inappropriate  in  cases  where  the  normal  living  conditions  were  below 
the  Sphere  standards  before  the  disaster.27  Moreover,  the  overwhelming  list  of  tasks, 
while  a  good  reference  for  relief  leaders  to  use  in  asking  the  right  questions  about  quality 
of  life  standards,  is  so  exhaustive  and  detailed  that  contemporary  use  by  the  military  in 
developing  measures  of  effectiveness  is  problematic.28 
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Much  good  work  has  been  done  recently  in  compiling  lists  of  tasks  for  relief  workers 
to  accomplish  and  the  standards  towards  which  to  strive.  However,  the  reality  is  that 
each  relief  effort  is  unique  in  its  scope  and  challenges.  Commanders  and  planners  have 
at  their  disposal  the  doctrine  and  guidelines,  described  above,  as  well  as  the  tools  and 
resources  of  S/CRS  and  international  relief  organizations  to  consider  while  planning 
and  conducting  relief  operations.  But  none  of  these  provide  specific  metrics  or  tools  to 
determine  when  or  under  what  conditions  to  transition  tactical  and  operational  control 
to  civil  authorities  during  relief  operations. 

PROPOSED  METRICS  MODELS 

DoD  must  become  better  prepared  to  execute  support  missions,  for  it  is  clear  that 
relief  operations  are  here  to  stay.  Current  doctrine  provides  a  good  conceptual  basis  for 
planning  but  fails  to  adequately  address  criteria  for  transferring  control  from  the  military 
to  civilian  government  and  NGOs.  Likewise,  the  S/ CRS  and  Sphere  Project  initiatives 
make  important  contributions  to  the  understanding  and  conduct  of  relief  operations 
but  do  not  address  military-civilian  transition— i.e.,  an  appropriate  exit  strategy  for  the 
military.  Such  transition  guidance  is  sorely  needed,  but  given  the  uniqueness  of  each 
situation  a  standard  set  of  criteria  may  not  apply.  To  that  end,  this  chapter  proffers  three 
conceptual  models  by  which  commanders  can  define  their  own  exit  metrics.  These  three 
models  are  referred  to  as  negotiated  conditions,  objective  conditions,  and  requests  for 
assistance/ tracking  capacity. 

The  negotiated  conditions  model  can  be  described  as  the  efforts  of  a  military  staff,  very 
early  in  a  crisis,  to  closely  interact  with  civil  officials,  as  well  as  with  civilian  humanitarian 
effort  representatives,  to  determine  a  coordinated  response  to  the  crisis,  and  to  jointly 
determine  the  exit  timeline  and  milestones.  This  may  be  the  most  recurrent  model  for 
anticipated  disasters  —  such  as  hurricane  or  typhoon  landfalls.  Enough  lead  time  or  prior 
planning  must  exist  to  ensure  a  rapid  linkup  between  civilian  officials  with  access  to 
policy  decisionmakers,  such  as  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA), 
USAID,  and  the  supporting  military. 

When  the  amount  of  destruction  is  unanticipated,  very  rapid,  or  the  damage  is  of  such 
a  scope  as  to  overwhelm  the  ability  of  civilian  officials  to  cope,  an  objective  conditions 
model  may  be  a  better  option.  Objective  conditions  are  a  known  set  of  parameters 
by  which  a  military  staff  tracks  progress  in  a  relief  scenario  where  the  disaster's  true 
magnitude  and  requirements  are  unknown  or  ambiguous.  During  relief  planning, 
military  staffs  use  predetermined  metrics  to  monitor  progress,  shift  effort,  and  gauge 
the  relief  effort's  progress.  These  predetermined  criteria  normally  are  modified  to  fit  the 
particular  situation  and  can  change  throughout  the  operation  itself.  Usually  in  situations 
where  objective  conditions  are  used,  the  military  takes  the  lead  until  civilian  authorities 
are  better  able  to  contribute  meaningfully  to  the  process. 

A  request  for  assistance  (RFA)  /  tracking  capacity  model  is  a  third  approach.  It  refers 
to  a  two-fold  staff  tracking  mechanism.  An  RFA  is  a  request  for  support  or  assistance. 
Requests  can  be  for  either  a  commodity,  such  as  water  or  medical  supplies,  or  for  a 
service,  such  as  transportation  or  medical  evacuation.  RFAs  are  normally  made  to  the 
military  relief  operation's  representatives  by  a  local  official  or  relief  organization.  In  this 
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model,  military  planners  and  civilian  representatives  (such  as  from  USAID  or  the  Red 
Cross)  jointly  monitor  how  many  RFAs  are  received,  prioritized,  and  addressed  across 
the  various  regions  within  a  given  area  over  time.  As  RFAs  diminish  in  various  areas,  the 
military  staff  develops  some  applicable  threshold  metric  that  when  exceeded  allows  the 
military  effort  to  be  shifted  elsewhere  or  terminated.  Tracking  capacity  is  a  metric  tool 
which  enables  the  on-site  military  commander  to  monitor  the  growing  support  capacity 
of  other  agencies  that  are  providing  assistance  in  the  area  of  operations,  such  as  NGOs, 
international  governmental  organizations  (IGOs),  as  well  as  reconstituted  local,  state, 
and  national  agencies. 

These  models  allow  a  commander  to  address  the  uniqueness  of  his  own  mission 
situation  and  to  develop  meaningful,  tailored  criteria.  They  make  use  of  what  is  known 
about  relief  operations  without  proposing  arbitrary  and  inappropriate  exit  metrics.  The 
following  three  disaster  relief  operations,  two  at  home  and  one  abroad,  illustrate  how 
these  models  were  used  to  determine  the  conditions  and  criteria  for  transitioning  from 
military  to  civilian  control. 

Hurricane  Andrew. 

Until  Katrina,  Hurricane  Andrew  was  the  most  economically  devastating  natural 
disaster  to  hit  the  United  States,  making  landfall  on  August  24, 1992,  south  of  Miami,  FL, 
and  again  on  August  26  near  Morgan  City,  LA.  The  President  declared  a  major  disaster 
in  both  areas,  authorizing  federal  relief  effort.  The  2nd  U.S.  Army  established  Joint 
Task  Force  (JTF)  Andrew  on  August  27,  which  ultimately  involved  over  24,000  service 
members.  The  JTF's  mission  was  to  provide  humanitarian  support,  reflected  in  the  key 
tasks  expressed  in  the  commander's  intent: 

"immediately  begin  to  operate  feeding  and  water  facilities;  provide  assistance  to  other  (local, 
state,  and  federal)  agencies  in  the  receipt,  storage,  and  distribution  of  relief  supplies,  with  an 
end  state  to  get  life  support  systems  in  place  and  relieve  initial  hardships  until  non-DoD,  State, 
and  local  agencies  can  reestablish  normal  operations  throughout  the  area  of  operations." 29 

The  commander's  intentnicely  captured  what  are  termed  immediate  response  guidelines.30 

Immediate  response  authority  allows  on-scene  commanders  and  those  ordered  to 
support  relief  efforts  to  assist  in  the  rescue,  evacuation,  and  emergency  medical  treatment 
of  casualties;  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  emergency  medical  capabilities;  and  the 
safeguarding  of  public  health.  Immediate  response  may  also  include  firefighting,  water, 
communications,  transportation,  power,  and  fuel  related  tasks,  as  well  as  the  authority 
to  provided  immediate  assistance  in  clearance  of  debris,  rubble,  and  explosive  ordnance 
from  public  facilities  to  permit  rescue  or  movement  of  people  and  restoration  of  essential 
services.31  While  broad  in  its  scope,  it  is  not  a  blanket  authority  for  any  specific  level  of 
support  and  the  focus  is  on  expediting  transition  of  relief  support  to  civilians. 

Among  JTF  Andrew's  primary  operational  objectives  was  creating  the  conditions 
to  help  the  communities  themselves  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  recovery  process;  in 
other  words,  enabling  them  to  facilitate  the  return  to  normalcy.  Responding  to  the 
commander's  intent  and  key  tasks,  the  initial  response  of  the  JTF  focused  on  six  critical 
areas  of  emergency  services:  providing  food,  water,  shelter,  sanitation,  medical  supplies 
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and  services,  and  transportation,  with  the  objective  of  easing  the  suffering.  The  JTF  was 
deployed  to  ensure  that  local  residents  had  access  to  life-saving  measures  and  means.  As 
such,  it  provided  much-needed  relief  in  these  areas  and  was  generally  hailed  as  a  success 
by  local  and  state  authorities  and  the  media.32 

The  early  establishment  of  a  strong  working  relationship  between  the  military  and 
the  lead  federal  agency,  FEMA,  was  initiated  by  the  2nd  U.S.  Army  when  it  appointed  a 
Defense  Coordinating  Officer  (DCO)  to  serve  as  liaison  between  DoD  and  FEMA.  This 
officer  established  contact  with  FEMA  on  August  23— before  Andrew  made  landfall  — 
and  by  the  time  the  JTF  was  operational,  many  of  the  requirements  were  identified, 
relationships  were  built,  and  much  of  the  coordinating  structure  was  in  place.  This  early 
cooperation  persisted  throughout  the  mission  and  proved  to  be  a  force  multiplier  for  the 
JTF.33 

Despite  the  lack  of  previous  transition  criteria,  the  excellent  interface  between  the  JTF 
staff  and  FEMA  bridged  the  gap.  Their  close  relationship  enabled  both  the  military  and 
the  civilian  authorities  to  agree  on  the  need  for  measuring  the  success  of  operations  and  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus  on  an  end  state;  namely,  the  capacity  of  state  and  local  governments 
to  shoulder  the  burden  of  providing  essential  public  services,  specifically  sanitation, 
water,  power,  and  emergency  rescue  and  medical  support.34  Early  and  cooperative  JTF 
interface  with  local,  regional,  and  federal  officials  led  to  a  list  of  key  milestones  on  which 
all  parties  could  agree— negotiated  criteria.  This  enabled  the  JTF  to  work  towards  a  civil- 
authority  endorsed  list  of  tasks  which,  when  accomplished,  signaled  that  the  military 
mission  was  complete.  Using  these  criteria  as  metrics,  the  JTF  was  able  to  withdraw 
after  approximately  20  days,  when  the  key  milestone  of  "schools  reopened"  was  met. 
The  use  of  negotiated  conditions  to  determine  transition  milestones,  when  hammered 
out  collaboratively  with  the  civil  authorities,  is  a  useful  technique  when  the  just-alerted 
commander  may  only  have  a  writ  to  provide  immediate  response,  and  little  else  to  go  on. 

Hurricane  Katrina. 

The  damage  wrought  by  Hurricane  Katrina  in  2005  was  unprecedented  in  scope  in 
the  United  States:  over  a  million  people  displaced;  1,300  storm  related  fatalities;  over  five 
million  people  without  power,  some  for  weeks;  and  economic  damage  estimated  at  nearly 
200  billion  dollars.  The  federal  disaster  declarations  covered  an  area  of  the  United  States 
roughly  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom.35  The  federal  response  was  equally  massive 
in  immediate  and  long-term  aid  and  military  support.  The  DoD  contributed  substantial 
support  to  state  and  local  authorities,  including  search  and  rescue,  evacuation  assistance, 
provision  of  supplies,  damage  assessments  assets,  and  public  safety.  Ultimately  nearly 
25,000  active  and  50,000  National  Guard  personnel,  200  aircraft,  and  20  ships  were 
committed  to  the  affected  states  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.36 

For  example,  subordinate  to  JTF  Katrina,  the  82nd  Airborne  and  portions  of  the  24th 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU)  spent  3  weeks  working  with  local,  state,  and  federal 
disaster-response  agencies  helping  victims  of  Hurricane  Katrina  and  then  Hurricane  Rita.37 
The  JTF  Katrina  commander  and  his  staff  used  the  military  primarily  for  rescue  operations, 
security  operations,  medical  support,  clearing  debris,  and  opening  transportation  arteries 
to  enable  local,  state,  and  federal  officials  and  volunteer  organizations  to  deliver  critical 
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supplies.  The  National  Guard  was  used  in  law  enforcement  operations  when  necessary, 
under  their  Title  32  status.  The  latter  was  particularly  crucial  when  over  two-thirds  of 
New  Orleans'  police  force  failed  to  show  up  for  work,  either  because  their  own  homes 
were  devastated,  traffic  arteries  were  closed  or  flooded,  or  it  was  in  their  judgment  simply 
too  dangerous  a  place  to  work  in  the  storm's  immediate  aftermath.38  In  fact,  National 
Guardsmen  were  still  patrolling  some  parts  of  New  Orleans  years  after  the  fact.39 

According  to  the  U.S.  Army  Center  for  Lessons  Learned  (CALL)  database  regarding 
DoD's  Hurricane  Katrina  response,  the  overarching  purpose  stated  by  the  President  and 
pursued  by  JTF  commanders  at  all  levels  was  to  empower  local  or  county  governments 
to  rebuild  their  communities  — not  to  do  it  all  for  them.  Hence,  for  the  JTF,  the  critical 
issue  was  restoring  capacity  (such  as  emergency  medical  services,  availability  of  clean 
water,  and  open  transportation  routes)  so  the  local,  state,  and  volunteer  civil  agencies 
could  deliver  supplies  and  services  and  begin  to  rebuild.  To  do  this,  the  JTF  commander 
and  staff  adopted  six  objective  conditions  to  pursue,  expressed  as  tasks.  Progress  toward 
these  conditions,  in  their  judgment,  would  empower  civil  authorities  and  provide  a 
measure  for  evaluating  success  in  the  ambiguous  circumstances  they  found  themselves 
in.  First  among  these  tasks  was  influencing  the  local  government  and  public  service 
agencies  to  accept  a  leading  role  in  the  support  and  rebuilding  efforts.  The  second  task 
was  influencing  the  federal  government  (through  FEMA)  to  target  resources  towards 
those  parishes  or  localities  most  in  need.  Connecting  local  leaders  with  the  available 
resources  and  assisting  them  to  establish  relationships  with  the  proper  agencies  was  their 
third  measure.  Influencing  media  to  highlight  the  plight  and  rebuilding  efforts  of  these 
parishes  served  as  a  fourth  measure.  The  fifth  key  task  was  to  directly  assist  the  local 
populace  with  short-term,  high-impact  civil-military  engineering  projects.  And  finally, 
they  measured  their  degree  of  success  in  assisting  local  officials  to  develop  transition 
plans  which  would  allow  for  continuing  long-term  solutions.40  The  JTF  Katrina  experience 
provides  a  second  model  for  establishing  metrics  for  transition  — an  objective  conditions 
model. 

Progress  in  regard  to  these  operational  level  tasks  varied  initially  based  on  the 
participants'  level  of  understanding  and  the  differing  magnitudes  of  damage  sustained 
by  the  various  communities.  For  the  most  part,  the  tactical  execution  of  tasks  centered 
around  those  normally  associated  with  disaster  relief:  rescue,  water  and  food  distribution, 
sanitation,  emergency  shelter,  and  debris  removal.  Once  these  primary  tasks  were 
adequately  addressed,  military  and  civilian  officials  were  able  to  look  ahead  to  longer- 
term  recovery.41 

Conditions  improved  at  different  rates  across  the  disaster  area  and  resulted  in  some 
unanticipated  results  and  confusion.  As  conditions  improved  in  some  areas  of  operation, 
a  new  dynamic  emerged  wherein  the  populace  and  civilian  officials  became  dependent 
on  military  support.  In  several  areas,  the  transition  to  civilian  responsibility  met  with 
extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  local  officials  and  citizens  who,  after  the  trauma  and 
aftermath  of  this  catastrophe,  did  not  feel  secure  with  the  military's  departure.  In  these 
cases,  military  units  had  to  wean  the  local  population,  government,  and  economy  from 
the  relief  effort's  resources.42  Moreover,  in  some  cases,  small  unit  leaders  became  so 
identified  with  their  supported  communities  that  they  felt  significant  pressure  during 
the  drawdown  to  continue  support,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  need  was  greater 
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in  other  areas.43  In  short,  the  citizenry  in  several  parishes  and  neighborhoods  lost  faith  in 
their  local  and  regional  elected  officials,  and,  until  that  was  restored,  the  announcement 
of  the  military's  impending  departure  was  not  happily  received.  Perhaps  a  more  visible 
presence  by  local  leaders  and  officials  at  the  neighborhood,  city,  and  county  levels 
earlier  in  the  relief  operation,  coupled  with  progress  reports  by  the  military  highlighting 
milestones  and  progress  by  the  civil-military  team  might  have  alleviated  some  of  the 
populace's  angst. 

To  be  sure,  the  turnover  to  civilian  relief  agencies  and  authorities  is  anticipated  and 
collaboratively  determined  so  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  planning,  and  the  public  is 
appropriately  informed.  Ideally,  all  planning  is  accomplished  in  collaboration  with 
supporting  relief  agencies  and  local  and  state  leaders.  Such  a  collaborative  relationship 
among  the  military,  civilian  relief  organizations,  and  local  and  national  officials  ensures 
better  prioritization  of  efforts  and  more  effective  use  of  resources.  A  collaborative 
relationship  should  be  established  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  but  in  the  absence  of  an 
immediate  proactive  civil-military  relationship,  a  model  like  the  objective  conditions 
model  serves  well.  In  the  wake  of  a  crisis  so  devastating,  and  a  civilian  response  slow 
to  realize  its  enormity,  the  objective  conditions  model  enabled  JTF  Katrina  to  work 
proactively  toward  transition  until  such  time  as  the  local,  state,  and  federal  authorities 
were  capable  of  assuming  a  more  robust  role. 

Tsunami  Relief. 

On  December  26,  2004,  at  7:38  a.m.  local  time,  a  9.15-magnitude  earthquake  struck  off 
the  west  coast  of  the  Indonesian  island  of  Sumatra.  It  was  rapidly  followed  by  15  smaller 
earthquakes  across  the  region.  Altogether  these  seismic  events  lasted  for  10  minutes 
and  produced  a  number  of  tsunamis  —  large  destructive  ocean  waves.  The  height  of  the 
individual  tsunamis  differed  radically  from  area  to  area,  depending  on  the  direction 
the  shoreline  faced  and  the  depths  of  the  surrounding  waters.  Along  the  coastlines  of 
Thailand  and  Sumatra,  some  waves  reached  over  30  feet  in  height,  though  most  were  half 
that  height.  Many  people  who  survived  a  first  wave  assumed  that  the  worst  had  passed, 
only  to  be  swept  away  by  a  second,  often  larger,  wave  that  arrived  a  few  minutes  later. 
By  the  end  of  the  disaster,  over  225,000  people  were  declared  dead  or  missing,  entire 
towns  and  villages  had  totally  vanished,  and  the  shorelines  of  northwestern  Indonesia 
and  other  affected  countries  were  permanently  altered.44 

Within  72  hours  of  the  tsunami  strikes,  the  U.S.  Navy  had  established  JTF  536  at  Utapao, 
Thailand.45  It  also  established  three  Combined  Support  Forces  (CSFs),  one  in  support 
of  each  of  the  three  hardest-hit  countries:  Sri  Lanka,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia.  Named 
Operation  UNIFIED  ASSISTANCE,  this  relief  operation  was  essentially  a  naval  force 
from  the  7th  Fleet  augmented  by  teams  from  USAID.  The  U.S.  effort  was  soon  joined  by 
Australia,  Japan,  and  Singapore.  Focusing  on  assisting  the  overwhelmed  governments  of 
the  hardest-hit  countries,  the  multinational  force  conducted  search  and  rescue,  delivered 
supplies,  and  provided  medical  support.  With  the  arrival  of  international  relief  agencies, 
additional  support  and  supplies  began  pouring  in.  As  a  result  of  their  internal  politics, 
the  Indonesian  Government  reluctantly  accepted  U.S.  support,  but  with  the  major 
caveats  that  U.S.  forces  maintain  a  minimal  footprint  ashore  and  that  all  U.S.  personnel 
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be  withdrawn  before  March  l.46  In  adhering  to  this  request,  the  U.S.  commitment  was  for 
just  under  2  months. 

JTF  536' s  humanitarian  mission  ultimately  revolved  around  a  number  of  tasks 
including  providing  search  and  rescue,  water,  food,  and  medicines  to  the  survivors.  In 
addition,  JTF  personnel  conducted  damage  surveys,  cleared  debris  from  key  locations, 
and  assisted  in  organizing  relief  packages  from  the  arriving  bulk  supplies.  All  U.S. 
military  personnel  were  withdrawn  by  February  23,  2005.47  Throughout  the  mission,  U.S. 
naval  commanders  were  constrained  not  only  by  the  Indonesian  government's  caveats 
of  accepting  assistance  only  with  a  hard  end  date  and  limited  footprint,  but  also  by  U.S. 
imposed  force-protection  measures  which  required  all  U.S.  personnel  to  be  offshore  by 
sundown  each  day. 48 

In  one  sense  the  hard  end  date  set  by  the  Indonesian  government  made  it  easy  for  the 
military  planners  to  develop  a  transition  mindset.  It  forced  them  to  consider  transition 
tasks  beginning  on  January  2  before  support  vessels  had  fully  closed  on  the  area  of 
operation.49  Despite  this  mindset,  the  sheer  scope  and  totality  of  the  devastation  made  it 
initially  difficult  to  determine  what  assistance  was  needed,  in  what  capacity,  and  when 
that  assistance  would  no  longer  be  needed.  Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-57,  Doctrine  for  Joint 
Civil  Affairs,  states  that  transitions  should  occur  when  the  mission  has  been  accomplished 
or  when  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  so  direct.50  But  in  this  case,  defining 
"mission  accomplished"  would  be  a  tough  nut  to  crack,51  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
totality  of  the  devastation.  And  neither  doctrine  nor  the  directive  codifying  the  end  date 
answered  the  questions  of  how  to  measure  progress  and  effectively  transition  out  of  the 
support  mission. 

Advance  representatives  of  USAID  flowed  into  the  area  along  with  the  Navy  and 
quickly  formed  civil-military  teams  with  the  JTF  and  the  CSFs.52  Nongovernmental  relief 
organizations,  some  already  in  country  before  the  tsunami,  greeted  the  JTF  as  it  arrived. 
In  discussing  the  end  state  for  operations  in  the  region,  more  than  one  recommended 
that  Navy  planners  use  the  Sphere  standards  as  the  desired  outcomes  for  each  country. 
However,  the  civil-military  teams  comprised  of  USAID  representatives  and  Navy  planners 
decided  that  these  standards  were  not  feasible.  In  many  cases  in  the  affected  regions, 
the  standards  of  living  did  not  meet  Sphere  standards  before  the  disaster,  consequently 
achieving  the  standards  was  impractical.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  exhaustive  nature 
of  the  Sphere  list,  planners  and  USAID  team  members  rejected  the  Sphere  standards  in 
their  search  for  appropriate  transition  metrics  and  looked  internally  for  an  appropriate 
mechanism.53 

In  managing  the  relief  operation,  the  JTF-USAID  team  developed  a  system  whereby 
they  tracked  RFAs  for  the  various  areas.  These  RFAs  were  used  throughout  the  operation 
to  validate,  coordinate,  and  prioritize  requests  for  assistance  from  international  relief 
agents  and  local  officials  ashore. 54  Using  RFAs,  USAID's  military  liaison  officers  afloat 
with  the  Navy  helped  track  the  volume,  type,  destination,  and  closure  of  RFAs.  Hence, 
RFAs  greatly  enhanced  the  coordination  in  the  civil-military  effort.  Since  a  declining 
number  of  RFAs  indicated  less  need  for  military  assistance.  Lieutenant  General  Robert 
Blackmon,  the  CSF  Commander,  settled  on  tracking  the  number  of  RFAs  as  one  metric  to 
determine  his  transition  termination  progress.55  When  a  minimum  threshold  of  requests 
was  crossed  in  an  area,  local  efforts  could  be  relinquished  to  others  and  military  operations 
could  be  shifted  or  ended. 
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Throughout  the  6  weeks  of  the  Navy's  involvement,  relief  organization  participation, 
international  support,  and  host  country  abilities  continued  to  grow  as  the  world  mobilized 
to  assist  the  hard  hit  victims.  In  his  guidance  for  transition,  the  Commander  directed 
the  military  footprint  to  slowly  shrink  when  RFAs  for  military  assistance  decreased  or 
were  passed  to  aid  agencies.56  To  further  help  visualize  progress  towards  their  own 
eventual  withdrawal,  the  JTF  staff  tracked  the  capacity  of  non-CSF  organizations  as 
those  organizations  expanded  their  footprint  in  country.  In  doing  this,  they  used  four 
capabilities-based  categories  as  further  metrics:  (1)  coordination  (essentially  command 
and  control  —  how  capable  the  organizations  were  in  coordinating  continued  relief); 
(2)  health  services  (how  capable  the  organizations  were  in  providing  disease  control 
measures);  (3)  engineering  (capacity  of  the  organizations  to  provide  basic  sanitation, 
water,  and  engineering  support);  and  (4)  transportation  (capacity  of  the  organizations 
for  water  and  supplies  distribution  in-country  as  well  as  intercountry  delivery).57  This 
easy  to  understand,  capabilities-based  system,  coupled  with  the  RFA  tracking  system, 
provided  simple,  clear  metrics  for  measuring  progress  and  managing  transition. 

The  technique  of  tracking  RFAs  and  evaluating  civil  capacity  provides  another 
successful  approach  for  determining  when  to  transition  relief  operations  to  civil 
control.  Defining  transition  in  terms  of  a  minimum  threshold  in  requests  for  assistance 
worked  exceptionally  well  in  this  case.  Measuring  the  growing  capacity  of  incoming 
relief  organizations  and  others  was  equally  effective.  Coupled  with  an  early  transition 
mindset  and  a  determined  effort  to  develop  effective  relationships  among  the  military, 
USAID,  NGOs,  and  local  officials,  an  RFAs/ tracking  capacity  model  is  another  proven 
methodology  for  managing  transition  to  civilian  control. 

THE  MODELS  CONSIDERED 

The  three  cases  researched  for  this  chapter  reinforce  current  doctrine  which  identifies 
three  essential  activities  as  decisive  in  successful  relief  operations:  (1)  ensuring  security; 
(2)  restoration  of  essential  services  (herein  defined  as  immediate  life  saving,  access  to 
potable  water  and  food,  basic  sanitation,  and  access  to  medical  facilities);  and  (3)  early 
interaction  between  the  on-site  military  commander  and  civilian  officials.  These  three 
activities  are  critical  to  success  and  are  present  in  each  relief  effort  case. 

Security  must  be  achieved  before  services  can  be  reliably  restored  —  indeed,  establishing 
security  is  first  among  essential  services.  Essential  services  in  relief  operations  are  defined 
as  those  elements  of  basic  life  support  required  to  protect  human  life  and  safeguard 
public  health:  emergency  rescue  and  emergency  medical  treatment,  clean  water,  food, 
shelter,  access  to  medical  services,  and  clearance  of  debris  from  major  arteries  in  order  to 
provide  access.  Yet,  both  security  and  essential  services  are  enhanced  by  a  collaborative 
and  cooperative  effort  to  merge  military  and  civilian  planning  and  execution.  For  the 
military  commander,  such  coordination  is  essential  in  order  to  accomplish  the  military 
relief  mission  and  to  determine  when  and  how  to  transition  responsibility  to  the  civil 
sector. 

Transition  is  a  crucial  aspect  of  relief  operations.  The  end  of  military  operations  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  relief  operations.  The  relief  organizations  and  local,  state,  and  national 
authorities  are  on  the  ground  before  the  military  shows  up  and  will  remain  long  after  the 
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military  departs.  When  and  how  the  transition  occurs  are  key  decisions  in  the  military 
planning  process.  While  in  the  decisive  activities,  the  commander  must  either  choose  or 
develop  a  mission  and  situation  specific  model  by  which  he  can  measure  success  and 
determine  a  glide  path  to  disengagement.  The  case  studies  reveal  three  distinct  models 
by  which  a  relief  effort  commander  and  his  staff  can  attack  the  problem  of  identifying 
metrics  for  transition. 

Negotiated  conditions  appear  to  work  well  in  situations  where  local  government 
and  relief  officials  are  willing  to  interact  early  and  collaboratively  with  military  staffs 
deployed  to  assist.  Establishing  a  positive  civil-military  relationship  as  soon  as  possible 
and  developing  a  true  interagency  approach  at  all  levels  clearly  enhances  the  potential 
for  success  of  the  relief  effort.  However,  this  model  will  be  difficult  to  use  if  the  staff  is 
unfamiliar  with  or  unwilling  to  deal  with  civilians;  if  it  adopts  a  we-they  attitude;  or  if 
it  fails  to  organize  effectively  to  deal  with  the  myriad  of  civilian  agencies  (local,  state, 
federal,  and  NGO)  which  will  likely  flood  the  area  and  headquarters.  The  commander 
must  eventually  effectively  organize  his  staff  to  receive  and  interact  with  the  civilians  in 
any  event,  regardless  of  the  model  chosen,  but  proactively  seeking  collaboration  on  the 
end  state  and  effective  metrics  significantly  enhances  success. 

The  objective  conditions  model  may  be  a  better  alternative  when  the  scope  of  the 
devasta-tion  is  overwhelming,  the  ability  to  judge  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  is  wanting, 
or  civilian  agencies  are  incapable  of  productively  assisting.  Establishing  critical  and 
objective  conditions  to  provide  broad  guidance  to  subordinates  is  an  effective  technique 
by  which  to  visualize  what  is  required  for  transition.  However,  these  broad  conditions 
must  be  carefully  translated  into  discrete  productive  tasks  or  the  actual  military  forces 
interfacing  with  the  populace  may  waste  effort  or  performing  activities  that  are  not  aligned 
with  the  intent  of  higher  headquarters.  Nesting  intent  to  the  lowest  level  is  paramount  with 
this  model.  In  addition,  ensuring  that  a  strong  strategic  communications  plan  exists  as 
soon  as  possible  to  empower  the  civilian  agencies  and  officials,  and  aggressively  building 
an  effective  civil-military  relationship  also  facilitate  the  application  of  this  model. 

The  RFAs/ tracking  capacity  model  used  in  the  tsunami  case  study  can  also  be  used 
to  measure  success.  RFAs  are  quantifiable  and  are  easily  tracked  by  a  headquarters.  They 
provide  a  fairly  simple  way  to  illustrate  to  officials  and  commanders  the  progress  being 
made  in  various  areas.  However,  the  Sphere  standards  debate  offers  an  important  lesson 
learned  in  regard  to  transition  criteria:  military  staffs  should  avoid  building  overly- 
detailed  or  ambitious  lists  for  humanitarian  relief.  A  simple,  quantifiable  list  of  measures, 
developed  in  conjunction  with  NGOs  and  government  officials  at  all  levels,  and  vetted 
through  relief  experts  such  as  USAID  liaison  personnel  provides  a  more  realistic  and 
attainable  transition  framework,  regardless  of  the  actual  tasks.  Tracking  capacity  validates 
the  RFA  indicators  and  quantifies  how  capable  arriving  enablers  are,  but  these  must  also 
be  specific.  If  too  general,  they  will  not  convey  an  accurate  picture  to  the  commander 
and  they  will  complicate  transition  planning.  Again,  in  this  model,  it  is  incumbent  on  all 
involved  to  ensure  the  civil-military  linkage  is  strong.  It  is  imperative  that  a  collaborative 
effort  be  made  to  identify  the  disengagement  plan  because  civilian  officials  and  NGOs 
have  differing  perspectives  from  the  military,  and  among  themselves,  as  to  when  they  are 
capable  of  assuming  responsibility  for  relief  operations. 
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Few  operations  are  as  complex  as  a  major  relief  effort  and  that  is  why  other 
organizations  involved  typically  look  to  the  military  as  the  lead  at  the  outset.  The  men 
and  women  in  uniform  who  are  on  the  spear's  point  have  never  failed  the  nation  at  home 
or  abroad;  they  are  masters  at  mobilizing  resources  and  coordinating  large  operations. 
As  we  look  at  a  future  of  greater  demands,  commanders  and  staffs  confronting  potential 
relief  operations  must  remain  mindful  of  the  ambiguities  and  complexities  that  will 
confront  them  in  planning  and  executing  these  operations.  They  must  also  be  mindful 
that  other  military  requirements  exist,  or  may  arise,  and  that  any  relief  operation  should 
have  an  appropriate  military  ending  point.  Whether  choosing  to  use  objective  criteria, 
negotiated  criteria,  or  RF As/ tracking  capacity  to  define  mission  success,  commanders 
and  staffs  owe  it  to  all  those  involved  to  think  through  to  the  ending  point,  to  know  when 
it  has  been  reached,  and  to  neither  rush  nor  extend  it. 
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CHAPTER  7 


ECONOMIC  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  CONSIDERATIONS 

IN  A  FAILED  STATE 

Colonel  Roger  H.  Westermeyer 
U.S.  Air  Force 

As  the  United  States  enters  the  7th  year  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  and  continues 
its  herculean  efforts  to  rebuild  the  nations  of  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  it  is  evident  that 
nation-building  in  failed  states  is  of  U.S.  strategic  importance  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
In  December  2005,  the  President  issued  National  Security  Policy  Directive  (NSPD)-44 
establishing  the  Department  of  State  (DoS)  as  the  lead  agency  for  Stability,  Security, 
Transition,  and  Reconstruction  (SSTR)  activities,  and  directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  to  integrate  its  SSTR  contingency  plans  and  operations  with  the  DoS.1  DoD 
subsequently  published  DoD  Directive  (DoDD)  3000.05,  Military  Support  for  Stability, 
Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction  Operations,  which  established  stability  operations 
as  a  core  U.S.  military  mission  comparable  to  combat  operations.  Further,  it  directed 
that  U.S.  military  forces  "shall  be  prepared  to  perform  all  tasks  necessary"  to  establish 
order  when  civilians  cannot  do  so.2  The  directive  broadly  states  that  stability  operations 
include:  help  to  rebuild  institutions  such  as  security  forces,  correctional  facilities  and 
judicial  systems;  revive/build  the  private  sector,  economic  activity,  and  construction  of 
necessary  infrastructure;  and,  develop  representative  governmental  institutions.3  This 
chapter  provides  recommendations  and  prioritization  of  the  many  steps  required  to 
restore  economic  activity  and  rebuild  related  infrastructures  and  institutions. 

First,  nation-building  and  economic  restoration  require  a  coordinated  international, 
U.S.  interagency,  and  DoD  joint  approach.  Formation  of  the  Department  of  State's  new 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  (S/CRS)  and  issuance  of 
DoDD  3000.05  were  good  initial  steps  that  hopefully  will  feed  into  larger  international/ 
United  Nations  (UN)  efforts.  The  whole  of  the  U.S.  Government  needs  to  jointly  plan  and 
exercise  economic  nation-building  strategies  and  tasks  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  execute 
them  when  called  upon,  and  they  need  to  capture  lessons  learned  from  previous  nation¬ 
building  efforts  to  improve  future  operations. 

One  lesson  that  continues  to  be  relearned  is  the  need  for  economic  development  at  the 
early  stages  of  nation-building.  Often,  once  security  has  been  reestablished,  the  priority 
has  been  to  hold  free  elections  as  soon  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  rebuilding  the  economy 
is  often  delayed  because  it  is  considered  a  lower  priority  long-term  issue.  Although 
rebuilding  an  economy  does  take  considerable  time,  it  is  a  misguided  approach  to  wait 
until  later  in  the  nation-building  effort  to  begin  rebuilding  the  economy  because  a  stable 
economy  and  low  unemployment  are  essential  for  security  and  stability,  as  evidenced  in 
Iraq.  In  2004,  when  Task  Force  Baghdad  analyzed  attacks  in  its  area  of  operation,  they 
found  "a  direct  correlation  existed  among  the  level  of  local  infrastructure,  unemployment 
figures,  and  attacks  on  U.S.  soldiers."4  Similarly,  in  the  British  counterinsurgency  campaign 
in  Malaysia  (1948-60),  the  British  counterinsurgency  expert,  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  stated 
that  three  forces  influenced  the  Malaysian  population:  nationalism;  religion  and  culture; 
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and  economic  well-being.  Of  the  three,  he  gave  primacy  to  economic  well-being,  stating 
that  "however  powerful  nationalist  or  religious  forces  may  be,  that  of  material  well-being 
is  as  strong  if  not  stronger."5  It  appears  that  this  lesson  has  been  finally  institutionalized 
in  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-24,  Counterinsurgency,  where  it  states  that .  .  lasting 
victory  comes  from  a  vibrant  economy,  political  participation,  and  restored  hope."6 

With  this  lesson  hopefully  firmly  entrenched  in  the  American  psyche,  the  next 
question  is  how  to  go  about  rebuilding  the  economy  of  a  failed  state  and  in  what  priority 
tasks  should  be  executed.  There  is  no  precise  template  that  will  work  in  every  situation, 
but  there  are  some  universal  principles  that  can  be  applied.  The  best  way  to  approach 
this  overwhelming  challenge  is  to  consider  the  tasks  from  a  short-term  and  mid/ long¬ 
term  perspective.  In  the  short  term,  it  is  necessary  to  first  reestablish  security  and  provide 
humanitarian  assistance.  No  economy  can  rebuild  if  the  people  are  starving  and  there 
is  no  security.  Lack  of  security  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  continues  to  hamper  economic 
revitalization  of  both  these  countries.  Second,  essential  services,  such  as  safe  drinking 
water,  health  care,  sanitation,  garbage  removal,  and  electricity,  need  to  be  provided  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Though  directed  at  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of  the  populace  and 
winning  the  hearts  and  minds  in  a  counterinsurgency  operation,  these  essential  services 
are  also  critical  to  rebuilding  the  economy.  Some  of  these  services  can  be  provided 
quickly  and  cheaply,  (i.e.,  trash  removal),  while  others  such  as  electricity  may  require 
both  immediate  and  long-term  reconstruction  solutions. 

Closely  linked  to  providing  essential  services  and  building  on  security  is  finding 
employment  for  the  populace.  After  civil  war  or  conflict,  unemployment  rates  are 
usually  very  high,  and  as  stated  previously,  high  unemployment  leads  to  instability 
as  unemployed  young  males  are  quite  susceptible  to  recruitment  by  an  insurgency  or 
are  otherwise  forced  to  turn  to  illegal  and  violent  activities  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  In  Iraq  the  workforce  experienced  great  economic  hardship,  with  the 
unemployment  rate  exceeding  50  percent  after  the  war.7  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
harsh  conditions  directly  contributed  to  insurgent  support  and  greater  instability,  which 
in  turn  slowed  economic  progress.  There  are  three  tools  available  to  support  short-term 
employment  and  restoration  of  essential  services:  the  Commander's  Emergency  Response 
Program  (CERP),  Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  (PRTs),  and  the  formal  contracting 
apparatus.  CERP  provides  commanders  in  the  field  with  a  tool  to  rapidly  execute  small 
projects,  which  expedites  local  small  scale  humanitarian  efforts  and  supports  stabilization, 
builds  rapport  with  the  local  populace,  helps  earn  trust  and  confidence,  and  enhances 
the  legitimacy  of  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  and  the  host  nation.8  Similarly,  the  widely 
publicized  PRTs  provide  integrated  teams  of  professionals  to  execute  short-  to  mid-term 
projects  to  restore  services,  rebuild  infrastructure,  and  employ  the  local  populace.  The 
idea  is  to  create  small  teams  comprised  of  military  and  civilian  agencies  that  can  provide 
security  while  conducting  quick-impact  projects  that  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
local  people.9  Finally,  awarding  government  reconstruction  and  services  contracts  to 
local  firms  is  also  an  effective  way  to  employ  locals  and  stimulate  the  economy.  In  Iraq, 
the  Joint  Contracting  Command-Iraq/  Afghanistan  (JCC-I/  A)  established  the  "Iraq  First" 
program  which  mandates  that  DoD  contracts  go  to  Iraqi  businesses  whenever  possible.10 
In  one  18-month  period,  some  3,900  Iraqi  businesses  received  U.S.  contracts  at  a  monthly 
value  of  over  $100  million.  These  contracts  ranged  from  construction,  to  material  goods 
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production,  to  professional  services  across  a  variety  of  sectors.  More  importantly,  this 
direct  economic  stimulus  generated  more  than  100,000  Iraqi  jobs.11  Other  methods  to 
increase  employment  include  cash-for-work  programs,  transitional  assistance  to  farmers 
and  micro-entrepreneurs,  and  vocational  training  programs. 

Next  in  the  economic  rebuilding  process  are  long-term  initiatives  such  as  establishing 
the  rule  of  law,  implementing  a  sound  financial  system,  stimulating  public  and  private 
investment,  energizing  industrial  operations,  rebuilding  infrastructure,  promoting 
entrepreneurs,  developing  human  capital,  rebuilding  social  institutions,  and  instituting 
sound  trade  and  tax  policies.  But  the  phrase  "long-term"  is  a  bit  of  a  misnomer  because 
most  of  these  initiatives  need  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  small  ways  are  initiated 
in  the  near-  and  mid-term.  They  are  drivers  or  enablers  of  economic  activity,  and  without 
them  the  economy  will  not  flourish.  Paul  Collier,  an  Oxford  University  economist  and 
leading  expert  on  African  economies,  argues  that  external  peacekeepers  and  economic 
growth  have  proven  to  be  more  critical  than  political  reform  in  preventing  a  return  to 
conflict.12  Of  these  initiatives,  establishing  sound  rule  of  law  is  probably  the  most  critical 
and  the  most  challenging.  Moreover,  the  rule  of  law  is  not  only  essential  to  reviving  an 
economy  it  is  essential  to  reestablishing  the  legitimacy  of  the  government  and  providing 
for  the  stability  and  security  of  the  state.  Therefore,  reestablishing  the  rule  of  law  should 
begin  immediately  in  any  nation-building  effort. 

The  rule  of  law  includes  criminal  law  with  an  inherent  criminal  justice  system, 
public  law  with  accountability  and  transparency,  and  economic  law  to  include  property, 
contracts,  and  torts.  Law  must  be  supported  by  a  competent  police  force  with  investigative 
and  enforcement  capability,  an  independent  judicial  system  to  adjudicate  disputes  and 
criminal  and  civil  cases,  and  a  penitentiary  system.  In  regards  to  economic  law,  conditions 
are  not  likely  to  improve  unless  the  legal  building  blocks  for  private  economic  activity  are 
in  place.13  One  important  lesson  in  establishing  the  rule  of  law  is  to  balance  the  existing 
law  and  customs/ culture  with  a  more  modern  and  global  legal  framework.  It  requires 
good  judgment  and  knowledge  of  various  legal  systems  along  with  the  local  culture  in 
order  to  select  what  to  retain  and  what  to  discard  in  reestablishing  a  viable  legal  system 
that  is  locally  accepted  and  provides  for  international  economic  integration. 

Concurrent  with  reestablishing  the  rule  of  law  is  the  imperative  to  establish  a  viable 
public  and  private  financial  banking  sector.  Viable  financial  services  support  not  only 
private  development  but  daily  life  and  economic  activity.  One  common  approach  to 
establishing  financial  services  is  the  establishment  or  revitalization  of  a  central  bank. 
In  Iraq,  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  revived  the  insolvent  Central  Bank  of  Iraq 
and  gave  it  authority  similar  to  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve.14  Steps  should  also  be  taken 
to  establish  and  encourage  private  banking.  For  example,  the  expansion  and  growth 
of  "electronic  funds  transfer  (EFT)-capable  private  financial  institutions  are  critical 
to  stimulating  sustained  economic  growth  and  moving  from  a  cash-based  society  to  a 
modern  economy."15  In  concert  with  establishing  financial  and  banking  systems,  it  is 
important  to  have  a  stable  currency  and  a  low  rate  of  inflation.  Many  failing  states  make 
the  mistake  of  printing  money  to  finance  war  or  fund  peacetime  reconstruction  efforts, 
and  the  subsequent  out  of  control  inflation  leads  to  the  collapse  of  the  economy  and 
chaos.  To  stabilize  the  currency  and  curtail  inflation  requires  the  will  to  exercise  fiscal 
control  and  sound  monetary  policy. 
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Related  to  financial  services  is  the  need  for  robust  private  and  public  investment 
to  grow  a  struggling  economy.  Most  failed  states  have  limited  resources  for  public 
investment,  but  those  few  that  do  should  make  funding  available  to  private  firms  and 
individuals.  One  commonly-used  approach  is  micro-loans.  Micro-loans  are  just  that, 
small  dollar  loans  to  individuals  and  small  enterprises  to  encourage  economic  activity 
and  business  growth.  This  tool  can  build  an  economy  from  the  ground  up.  In  addition  to 
public  funding,  steps  to  encourage  private  investment  are  also  very  beneficial.  Of  course, 
security  and  the  rule  of  law  are  key  to  private  investment  and  business  growth,  but  post¬ 
conflict  countries  also  need  to  focus  on  pragmatic,  short-term  actions  to  reduce  obstacles 
to  competition.  These  include  reducing  the  costs  and  time  required  to  register  a  business, 
removing  or  simplifying  licensing  requirements,  removing  export  or  import  restrictions 
to  allow  more  players  in  the  market,  and  reducing  the  burden  of  regulations  wherever 
possible. 

Another  important  step  for  the  revitalization  of  the  economy  and  for  encouraging 
entrepre-neurial  activity  is  to  privatize  public  enterprises.  Much  caution  should  be  given 
to  privatization  early  in  the  nation-buiding  process;  otherwise  the  rich  and  corrupt  may 
benefit  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor.  In  Iraq,  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Minerals  issued  a 
public  solicitation  to  privatize  13  large  state-owned  factories,  and  on  January  10, 2008,  the 
Government  of  Iraq  announced  the  first  award  of  joint  ventures  to  three  Iraqi-European 
financial  consortiums.16  It  is  anticipated  that  15,000  jobs  will  be  created  under  the  terms 
of  these  transactions.  In  addition  to  privatization  and  investment,  it  is  also  critical  to 
restore  idled  industrial  capacity  in  formerly  industrialized  states.  Industrial  activity  feeds 
upon  itself  and  restarting  idle  factories  and  industrial  centers  can  jumpstart  an  economy 
and  employ  hundreds  of  thousands.  Doing  so  requires  an  infusion  of  public  and  private 
funds  and  an  environment  conducive  to  trade.  Grants  are  a  useful  tool  in  giving  idle 
factories  and  centers  the  financial  resources  to  restart  operations. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  and  time-consuming  challenges  to  restoring  an  economy 
is  building  and  repairing  critical  infrastructure.  This  includes  but  is  not  limited  to  roads, 
bridges,  electrical  capacity  (both  production  and  distribution),  sanitation,  water,  and 
irrigation  systems,  communication  networks,  ports,  airports,  hospitals,  clinics,  schools, 
and  everything  else  in  between.  The  difficulty  lies  in  funding  and  prioritizing  the  many 
infrastructure  needs  of  failed  states  — in  balancing  overwhelming  short-term  demands 
with  sensible  long-term  development.  One  approach  is  to  look  at  which  elements  are  the 
key  enablers  that  will  open  economic  growth  and  foster  state  stability  to  meet  short-term 
needs  while  building  for  the  future.  In  Iraq,  for  instance,  due  to  poor  communication 
infrastructure,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  fiber  optic  communication  backbone  and 
network.  This  network  was  not  only  instrumental  in  meeting  the  need  for  immediate 
public  communication,  but  it  also  aided  the  fledgling  financial  and  banking  institutions 
as  well  as  other  private  sector  business  development.17  Of  course,  the  status  and  needs 
of  infrastructure  are  different  in  each  state,  and  each  requires  independent  and  careful 
analysis.  Building  or  repairing  roads  is  often  the  critically  important  construction  priority 
in  states  that  depend  on  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  for  economic  viability, 
but  they  can  be  built  with  an  eye  to  future  economic  expansion.  In  a  similar  manner, 
electrical  capacity  is  essential  to  both  the  well-being  of  the  populace  and  economic  activity 
in  modernizing  states  and  can  be  developed  with  both  in  mind.  Trade-offs  and  tough 
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prioritization  decisions  are  inevitable,  but  comprehensive  analysis  can  create  innovative 
synergies. 

Sound  economic  and  trade  policies  and  institutions  are  important  for  long-term 
economic  growth  and  must  be  encouraged.  These  include  laws  that  favor  industry, 
appropriate  tariff  and  tax  regulations,  and  honest  as  well  as  strong  border  control  to 
regulate  trade.  In  addition,  states  benefit  enormously  from  fiscal  discipline  and  sound 
monetary  policy.  In  Iraq,  since  2003,  all  tariffs  on  inbound  goods  have  been  suspended, 
essentially  making  Iraq  a  completely  free  open  market  for  all  international  goods  so  as  to 
encourage  trade.18 

Another  difficult  to  grasp  but  essential  element  for  economic  prosperity  is  social  capital. 
Social  capital  includes  trust,  public  spirit,  community  participation  and  volunteerism,  a 
sense  of  well-being,  and  optimism.  Such  elements  serve  as  the  grease  in  the  machine  of 
economic  activity  as  well  as  the  lubricant  of  a  smoothly  functional  society.  Ways  to  build 
social  capital  include  establishing  security  and  the  rule  of  law,  satisfactory  delivery  of 
basic  public  services,  transparency  in  governance,  and  use  of  voluntary  organizations.19 

Last,  but  not  least  in  rebuilding  a  nation  and  its  economy,  is  improving  human  capital. 
This  includes  rebuilding  educational  and  health  care  systems.  Human  capital  is  the  most 
vital  aspect  of  building  long-term  economic  growth,  and  a  vibrant  educational  system  is 
the  cornerstone  of  building  human  capital.  Educational  needs  run  the  gamut  from  primary 
education  and  literacy,  to  trade  and  farming  skills,  to  higher  level  and  professional 
education.  Education  and  health  care  lead  to  a  quality  workforce,  a  competitive  economy, 
and  a  viable  society  in  a  globalized  world  order. 

In  the  21st  century,  nation-building  is  an  essential  strategic  competency  for  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  DoD  is  an  instrumental  player  because  of  its  role  in  security 
and  its  inherent  capabilities.  Revitalizing  the  economy  is  probably  the  most  important 
element  in  rebuilding  a  failed  state.  The  cornerstones  of  economic  viability,  as  well  as 
state  stability,  are  security  and  the  rule  of  law.  Short-term  priorities  for  rebuilding  an 
economy  include  providing  security  and  humanitarian  relief,  restoring  essential  services, 
and  providing  employment.  In  the  mid-  and  long  term,  priorities  include  establishing 
the  rule  of  law,  implementing  a  sound  financial  system,  stimulating  public  and  private 
investment,  energizing  industrial  operations,  rebuilding  infrastructure,  promoting 
entrepreneurs,  developing  human  capital,  rebuilding  social  institutions  and  social  capital, 
and  implementing  sound  economic  policies.  Of  course,  every  nation-buiding  effort  is 
different,  and  there  is  no  template  that  can  be  universally  applied.  Each  situation  requires 
comprehensive  analysis  and  sound  judgment  that  focuses  on  the  basics,  establishes 
priorities,  and  makes  informed  trade-offs  between  short-  and  long-term  objectives.  The 
U.S.  military  must  be  prepared  to  participate  in  the  essential  economic  and  reconstruction 
activities  on  the  ground  and  in  the  planning  and  strategy  processes. 
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CHAPTER  8 


THE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE: 
A  CASE  STUDY  FOR  A  RETURN  TO  MULTILATERALISM 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Gary  Espinas 
U.S.  Army 


International  partnerships  continue  to  underpin  unified  efforts  to  address  21st  century 
challenges.  Shared  principles,  a  common  view  of  threats,  and  commitment  to  cooperation 
provide  far  greater  security  than  the  United  States  could  achieve  independently. 
These  partnerships  must  be  nurtured  and  developed  to  ensure  their  relevance  even  as 
new  challenges  emerge.  The  ability  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  work  together 
to  influence  the  global  environment  is  fundamental  to  defeating  21st  century  threats. 
Wherever  possible,  the  United  States  works  with  or  through  other  nations,  enabling  allied 
and  partner  capabilities  to  build  capacity  and  develop  mechanisms  to  share  the  risks  and 
responsibility  of  today's  complex  challenges. 
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States  pursue  foreign  policy  interests  through  a  variety  of  means  including  multilateral¬ 
ism,  an  approach  in  which  several  states  work  in  concert  with  one  another  to  achieve 
their  common  interests.2  Multilateralism  generally  occurs  within  the  framework  of  an 
international  organization,  such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO), 
European  Union  (EU),  or  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) .  The  principal  advantages 
of  international  organizations  are  their  capacity  to  make  services  and  expertise  available 
to  members,  to  give  voice  to  consensus,  to  provide  a  convenient  means  of  contact  between 
states  that  are  otherwise  estranged,  to  allow  verbal  argument  to  substitute  for  more 
violent  forms  of  confrontation,  to  serve  as  repositories  for  problems  that  are  not  ripe  for 
resolution,  and  to  handle  issues  while  tempering  and  constraining  national  rivalries.3 

The  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  is  one  such 
international  organization.  Within  this  forum,  headquartered  in  Vienna,  Austria,  56 
member  countries  collectively  pursue  comprehensive  security  in  Europe  through  dialogue 
and  transparency  measures  that  bind  members  together  in  a  cooperative  framework. 
The  OSCE  proved  to  be  an  important  security  forum  during  the  Cold  War  when  mutual 
distrust  over  military  capabilities  gave  rise  to  tensions  between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  alliances.  A  fear  that  the  Red  Army  could  overrun  Western  Europe  in  a  surprise 
attack  had  existed  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Cold  War.  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union  had  175  army  divisions  —  five  times  as  many  as  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France  combined.4  This  concern  was  reflected  in  National  Security 
Council  (NSC)-68,  the  U.S.  Cold  War-era  containment  strategy  that  was  developed  in 
late  1949-early  1950.  NSC-68  stated  that  "the  inability  of  either  side  to  place  any  trust  in 
the  other  puts  a  premium  on  a  surprise  attack  against  us."5  However,  it  was  not  until  the 
mid-1970s  that  both  sides  took  concrete  steps  toward  reducing  this  tension. 

These  initial  steps  included  a  series  of  measures  first  agreed  to  in  the  Helsinki  Accords 
of  1975.  Signed  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  and  32  European  countries 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  then-named  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(the  CSCE  became  the  OSCE  in  1994),  the  Helsinki  Accords  broke  new  ground  by  creating 
the  first  confidence  and  security-building  measures  in  Europe.  These  politically-binding 
measures  included  the  prior  notification  of  major  military  maneuvers  for  exercises 
exceeding  25,000  troops  and  an  invitation  for  observers  to  witness  the  maneuvers.  As 
stated  in  the  Helsinki  Accords,  the  purpose  of  these  measures  was  "to  promote  contacts 
and  mutual  understanding."6  Following  these  first  measures,  a  number  of  subsequent 
measures  have  been  negotiated  and  are  contained  in  the  Vienna  Document  of  the  Negotiations 
on  Confidence  and  Security-Building  Measures.  Known  simply  as  the  Vienna  Document,  this 
set  of  politically-binding  measures  was  agreed  upon  in  1990  and  later  updated  in  1992 
and  1999. 

Confidence  and  Security-Building  Measures  (CSBMs)  underpinned  the  belief  that  if 
information  regarding  the  numbers  of  military  forces,  equipment,  and  personnel  stationed 
in  Europe  were  provided  to  all  other  parties,  the  tensions  that  gave  rise  to  two  world 
wars  in  Europe  could  be  abated.  These  measures  continue  to  be  implemented  today  and 
include  inter  alia  an  annual  exchange  of  information  on  military  forces  and  major  weapon 
and  equipment  systems,  visits  to  military  installations,  demonstrations  of  new  types  of 
major  weapon  and  equipment  systems,  evaluations,  and  inspections.7 

The  value  of  CSBMs  in  enhancing  security  can  be  described  by  the  concept  of  "mutual 
restraint,"  the  activity  by  which  adversaries  mutually  wish  to  restrict  the  means  and  places 
in  which  they  act  out  their  antagonism  so  as  to  add  stability  and  predictability  to  their 
relationship.8  Agreed  reciprocal  measures  can  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  surprise  attack, 
limit  deployments,  reduce  armaments,  and  decrease  the  size  and  limit  the  structure  of 
armed  forces  to  temper  the  likelihood  that  differences  between  states  will  lead  to  war.9 
The  fact  that  CSBMs  continue  to  be  implemented  to  the  present  day  attests  to  their  on¬ 
going  value  in  contributing  to  European  security. 

Another  key  contribution  associated  with  the  OSCE  is  the  Treaty  on  Conventional 
Armed  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE),  which  member  states  often  refer  to  as  the  cornerstone 
of  European  security.  All  signatory  parties  to  the  CFE  Treaty  are  member  states  of  the 
OSCE.  The  treaty's  implementation  and  negotiating  body  is  also  colocated  with  the  OSCE 
in  Vienna.  Signed  on  November  19,  1990,  by  the  22  countries  which  comprised  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact,10  the  CFE  Treaty  established  parity,  transparency,  and  stability  in 
the  balance  of  conventional  military  forces  and  equipment  in  an  area  of  Europe  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  treaty  established  equal  lower  levels 
for  five  categories  of  offensive  conventional  armaments,  including  battle  tanks,  armored 
combat  vehicles,  artillery,  combat  aircraft,  and  attack  helicopters.11  Prior  to  the  CFE 
Treaty  and  the  Vienna  Document,  the  withdrawal  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  large  amounts 
of  equipment  beyond  the  Urals  had  caused  concern  in  the  West.12 

Reflecting  on  the  value  of  the  OSCE's  contributions  to  European  security,  U.S.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Burns  recently  stated,  "There's  no  question  that  over  the  years 
the  OSCE  has  gained  international  prominence  for  the  pioneering  work  it  has  done  on 
the  concept  of  cooperation  and  cooperative  security.  This  concept  links  security  among 
nations  with  respect  for  human  rights  within  nations.  That  has  been  the  secret  of  the 
OSCE  and  that  is  what  made  it  unique."13 
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THE  OSCE:  EUROPE'S  PREEMINENT  SECURITY  ORGANIZATION 


Our  European  allies  and  partners  continue  to  view  the  OSCE  as  an  important  forum 
for  enhancing  peace  and  security  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  implementation  of  the  Vienna 
Document,  the  OSCE  provides  an  important  forum  for  political  negotiations  and  dialogue 
in  the  areas  of  early  warning,  conflict  prevention,  crisis  management,  and  post-conflict 
rehabilitation.14  Recently,  the  OSCE  has  taken  on  new  activities  in  the  management 
and  disposal  of  excess  small  arms  and  light  weapons  and  stockpiles  of  conventional 
ammunition.  The  international  community  has  recognized  the  OSCE  for  its  expertise  in 
these  activities.  The  OSCE  Handbook  of  Best  Practices  on  Small  Arms  and  Light  Weapons, 
published  in  2003,  was  highlighted  by  the  UN  during  a  2006  conference  dedicated  to  the 
eradication  of  these  dangerous  stockpiles.15 

Given  the  value  our  European  allies  and  partners  place  in  the  OSCE  and  the 
opportunities  for  dialogue  it  provides,  the  United  States  should  take  full  advantage 
of  the  organization  to  advance  its  own  politico-military  agenda  in  Europe.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  2006  when  the  U.S.  European  Command  (USEUCOM)  provided 
OSCE  with  two  briefings  that  described  its  Theater  Security  Cooperation  Plan  activities 
in  the  OSCE  region.  The  briefings,  entitled  External  Factors  Affecting  the  OSCE  Security 
Environment  and  Addressing  Common  21st  Century  Threats,  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  OSCE  as  important  contributions  to  its  security  dialogue.  The  briefings  also  provided 
USEUCOM  an  opportunity  to  promote  its  security  initiatives  before  an  audience  in  which 
53  of  the  56  member  countries  are  located  within  USEUCOM's  area  of  responsibility  or 
area  of  interest. 

With  the  recent  exception  of  the  U.S.  3-month  chairmanship  of  the  OSCE  Forum  for 
Security  Cooperation  in  the  fall  of  2003, 16  the  United  States  has  not  played  an  active  role 
in  OSCE  politico-military  activities  since  the  late  1990s,  when  the  United  States  was  a  key 
player  in  negotiations  for  the  1999  revision  of  the  Vienna  Document.  During  the  Cold  War, 
the  CSCE  provided  a  unique  forum  in  which  the  United  States  was  able  to  engage  the  Soviet 
Union  in  constructive  dialogue.  The  parties  worked  together  in  implementing  the  CSBM 
regime  and  in  conducting  CFE  treaty  inspections.  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  CSCE/OSCE  helped  to  shape  the  post-Cold  War  security  environment.  In  1992 
the  United  States  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Forum  for  Security  Cooperation 
(FSC),  the  autonomous  decisionmaking  body  which  is  responsible  for  politico-military 
activities  in  the  OSCE.  The  United  States  also  played  an  important  role  during  the  1990s 
in  negotiating  the  CFE  Treaty,  the  Vienna  Document,  and  the  Treaty  on  Open  Skies,17 
all  of  which  are  significant  pillars  of  the  European  security  architecture,  with  ties  to  the 
OSCE.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  United  States  has  largely  underutilized  the  OSCE, 
and  the  factors  underlying  this  shift  in  strategy  are  examined  below. 

RECENT  TRENDS  IN  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY:  A  SHIFT  AWAY  FROM  THE  OSCE 

Three  trends  in  U.S.  policy  toward  European  security  and  arms  control  help  explain 
the  shift  of  the  U.S.  approach  to  the  OSCE.  First,  the  United  States  has  displayed  a  tendency 
to  focus  on  NATO  to  advance  its  politico-military  and  security  interests  in  Europe.  In 
his  remarks  during  the  1997  signing  of  the  NATO-Russia  Founding  Act,  President  Bill 
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Clinton  stated  that: 


we  are  building  a  new  NATO.  It  will  remain  the  strongest  alliance  in  history  ...  it  will 
work  closely  with  other  nations  that  share  our  hopes  and  values  and  interests  ...  it  will 
be  an  alliance  directed  no  longer  against  a  hostile  bloc  of  nations  but  instead  designed  to 
advance  the  security  of  every  democracy  in  Europe,  NATO's  old  members,  new  members, 
and  nonmembers  alike."18 


Since  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  U.S.  support  for  NATO  enlargement  has  been 
an  impor-tant  goal,  as  demonstrated  by  the  growth  of  the  Alliance  from  16  to  26  nations. 
In  1999,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Czech  Republic  joined  NATO;  in  2004,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Slovenia,  Slovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  Romania  became  Alliance  members.  A 
number  of  other  countries  have  also  expressed  their  interest  in  joining  NATO,  including 
Albania,  Croatia,  the  Lormer  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  Georgia,  Montenegro, 
and  the  Ukraine,  so  further  enlargement  should  be  anticipated.  Support  for  a  transformed 
NATO  is  shared  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Indiana  Senator  Richard  Lugar,  the  top  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Loreign  Relations  Committee,  said  in  2007  that  "If  NATO  is  to  continue  to 
be  the  preeminent  security  alliance  and  serve  the  defense  interests  of  its  membership,  it 
must  continue  to  evolve  and  that  evolution  must  include  enlargement."19 

NATO  has  also  established  a  forum  to  provide  a  separate  dialogue  with  Russia.  The 
signing  of  the  NATO-Russia  Pounding  Act  in  199720  created  a  cooperative  framework 
and  established  a  new  security  partnership  between  Russia  and  the  Alliance.  President 
Clinton  highlighted  that  under  the  Act,  NATO  and  Russia  would  "consult  and  coordinate 
and  work  together."21  This  new  partnership  includes  a  forum  known  as  the  NATO- 
Russia  Council  (NRC),  which  provides  the  parties  with  opportunities  for  consultation, 
joint  decision,  and  joint  action  on  a  wide  range  of  issues,22  although  this  forum  has  not 
had  great  success. 

Another  perceived  advantage  of  NATO  is  a  strong  sense  of  cohesion  and  a  set  of 
values  closely  shared  by  the  Alliance  members.  Unlike  NATO,  there  is  no  collective 
defense  arrangement  within  the  OSCE.  The  OSCE,  whose  membership  includes  Russia, 
countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  several  neutral  states,  presents  a  group  that  is 
more  diverse  than  NATO.  However,  while  NATO  has  26  members,  the  OSCE  provides 
a  broader  audience  of  56  countries  and  11  partner  countries.23  There  are  many  potential 
opportunities  to  be  gained  by  tapping  into  this  audience,  which  comprises  the  largest 
regional  security  organization  in  the  world.  On  this  point,  member  countries  fondly  quip 
that  the  OSCE  region  spans  from  Vancouver  to  Vladivostok. 

A  second  trend  demonstrated  by  the  United  States  has  been  a  reluctance  to  adopt 
new  arms  control  agreements  and  measures,  with  the  major  exceptions  of  the  Moscow 
Treaty  on  Strategic  Offensive  Reductions  (2002)  and  the  Convention  on  Conventional 
Weapons  Agreement  on  the  Explosive  Remnants  of  War  (2003).  While  current  CSBMs 
proved  their  worth  during  the  Cold  War  — and  their  on-going  implementation  reflect  a 
continuing  value  —  the  United  States  has  shown  a  recent  preference  not  to  negotiate  new 
CSBMs,  which  are  a  core  competency  of  the  OSCE.  In  2006,  Russia  introduced  two  CSBM 
proposals  that  required  additional  reporting  requirements  for  the  deployment  of  military 
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forces  within  the  OSCE  region.  The  proposals,  which  addressed  large-scale  military 
transits  and  the  deployment  of  foreign  troops  on  the  territory  of  other  countries,  were 
viewed  by  many  as  an  attempt  to  primarily  target  U.S.  military  forces,  since  the  United 
States  deploys  most  of  the  troops  that  would  be  subject  to  the  reporting  requirement. 
The  basis  for  the  Russian  proposals  was  summed  up  by  Russian  Chief  Arms  Control 
Delegate  Mikhail  Ulyanov,  who  explained  that  "less  relevant  issues  from  the  point  of 
view  of  European  security  frequently  take  priority  while  the  problems  that  should  be  at 
the  heart  of  the  Forum's  mandate  are  relegated  to  second  place.  As  a  result,  the  'political- 
military  tools'  of  the  OSCE  devised  in  the  1990s  are  becoming  increasingly  outdated,  and 
the  Forum's  current  work  has  lost  much  of  its  direction."24 

While  Russia's  proposals  were  not  agreed  to,  the  United  States  also  objected  to  other, 
more  benign,  measures.  A  2006  proposal  coauthored  by  Belgium  and  France  for  a  CSBM 
to  establish  reporting  requirements  that  would  combat  the  illicit  transportation  by  air  of 
small  arms  and  light  weapons  was  similarly  rejected  by  the  United  States.  A  third  trend 
has  been  U.S.  concern  that  new  activities  undertaken  by  the  OSCE  could  duplicate  efforts 
underway  in  other  international  bodies .  This  concern  is,  in  part,  driven  by  limited  resources. 
U.S.  Government  officials  have  argued  that  discussions  of  most  politico-military  activities 
should  take  place  in  the  appropriate  international  body  where  the  relevant  expertise 
resides.  Discussions  within  other  forums  are  seen  to  be  duplicative  or  interruptive,  and 
thus  costly.  Activities  related  to  export  controls  over  Man-Portable  Air  Defense  Systems 
(MANPADS),  for  example,  are  discussed  under  the  Wassenaar  Arrangement  on  Export 
Controls  for  Conventional  Arms  and  Dual-Use  Goods  and  Technologies  Activities,  a 
convention  with  40  participants  whose  secretariat  is  headquartered  in  Vienna.  Likewise, 
nonproliferation  activities  under  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  are  discussed 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  also  headquartered  in  Vienna;  and 
activities  under  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  are  discussed  in  the  Organization 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical  Weapons  (OPCW),  headquartered  in  The  Hague,  the 
Netherlands. 

This  view,  however,  can  be  shortsighted.  Several  members  of  the  OSCE-FSC  believe 
that  many  politico-military  issues  are  crosscutting  in  nature,  so  a  complementary 
discussion  should  take  place  within  the  FSC  as  well.  For  example,  the  FSC  adopted 
a  decision  in  1996  that  required  all  members  to  ensure  the  timely  ratification  of  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention  (CWC).  Member  states  were  also  required  to  provide 
each  other  with  written  information  regarding  the  status  of  their  ratification  processes. 
The  FSC  performed  a  useful  contribution  with  this  effort  since  all  OSCE  member  states 
are  signatory  participants  to  the  CWC.  In  November  2005,  the  FSC  successfully  reported 
100  percent  ratification  of  the  CWC. 

Another  example  is  an  FSC  decision  taken  in  2004  entitled  OSCE  Principles  for  Export 
Control  of  Man-Portable  Air  Defense  Systems  (MANPADS).  This  decision  complemented 
the  Wassenaar  Arrangement's  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  MANPADS  into  the  illicit 
market.  Under  the  decision,  the  FSC  adopted  the  Wassenaar  Arrangement's  principles 
governing  export  controls  over  MANPADS  and  made  them  binding  on  OSCE  member 
states  as  well.  As  these  examples  demonstrate,  the  OSCE  can  provide  an  important 
contribution  to  regional  security  by  raising  awareness  of  activities  taking  place  in  other 
international  bodies  and  by  providing  reinforcing  mechanisms  through  the  adoption  of 
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binding  decisions.  The  illicit  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons  and  MANPADS  poses 
serious  threats  to  all  nation-states,  so  raising  these  issues  in  an  FSC  forum  should  be  seen 
as  a  value-added  contribution  and  not  a  distraction. 

A  NEW  APPROACH  FOR  ADDRESSING  POLITICO-MILITARY  ISSUES  IN  THE 
OSCE 

The  United  States  can  promote  its  security  interests  by  using  the  OSCE  security 
dialogue.  Closer  cooperation  with  the  organization  should  be  made  an  important  element 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  relationship  with  Europe.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  OSCE, 
dating  back  to  its  origin  under  the  Helsinki  Accords,  has  been  its  ability  to  bring  member 
countries  to  the  table  where  they  can  discuss  common  security  concerns.  This  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  enhance  this  dialogue  by  addressing  the  new  threats 
of  the  21st  century.  To  do  so  will  require  taking  concrete  steps  that  the  United  States  could 
help  lead.  The  United  States  should  seek  not  only  to  elevate  its  own  participation,  but  to 
improve  the  forum's  activities  as  well.  The  United  States  should  pursue  three  objectives 
in  the  OSCE:  (1)  shift  responsibilities  within  the  OSCE  to  better  address  security  issues, 

(2)  update  the  FSC  agenda  to  better  address  21st  century  threats  and  challenges,  and 

(3)  reexamine  previously-agreed  measures  for  their  continuing  utility.  Each  of  these 
objectives  is  discussed  below. 

Objective  1:  Shift  Responsibilities  within  the  OSCE  to  Better  Address  Security  Issues. 

The  OSCE  divides  its  activities  into  three  areas  of  responsibility,  or  "baskets." 
They  are:  (1)  politico-military,  (2)  economic  and  environmental,  and  (3)  the  human 
dimension.  Within  the  current  OSCE  organizational  structure,  activities  fall  under  the 
authority  of  one  of  two  bodies,  each  of  which  has  separate  decisionmaking  authority:  the 
Permanent  Council  and  the  FSC.  The  Permanent  Council  is  responsible  for  economic  and 
environmental  issues,  the  human  dimension,  and  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  security.  The 
Permanent  Council  meets  weekly  for  political  consultations  and  decisionmaking  on  these 
activities.  Normally,  each  member  country's  Permanent  Representative  to  its  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  OSCE  is  its  representative  in  the  Permanent  Council. 

The  other  OSCE  decisionmaking  body  is  the  FSC,  which  is  responsible  for  politico- 
military  security  issues.  The  FSC  is  a  separate,  consultative  and  decisionmaking  body  for 
arms  control  and  CSBMs  that  meets  weekly  in  Vienna.  The  head  of  each  member  country's 
arms  control  delegation  to  the  OSCE,  normally  a  senior  diplomat,  is  its  representative  in 
the  FSC.  Closely  associated  with  the  FSC  are  the  international  implementation  bodies 
associated  with  the  two  major  arms  control  treaties  in  Europe:  the  Treaty  on  Conventional 
Armed  Forces  in  Europe  and  the  Treaty  on  Open  Skies.  The  forums  normally  meet  on  a 
monthly  basis  in  Vienna  and  are  named  the  Joint  Consultative  Group  and  Open  Skies 
Consultative  Commission,  respectively. 

Under  this  organizational  arrangement,  security  issues  are  divided  between  the 
Permanent  Council  and  the  FSC.  As  earlier  noted,  the  Permanent  Council  is  responsible 
for  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  security.  Also  known  as  soft  security  issues,  nonmilitary 
security  activities  include  inter  alia  border  security,  container  security,  and  passport  and 
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document  security.  In  contrast,  the  FSC  has  responsibility  for  hard  security  issues.  These 
include  arms  control  and  CSBMs,  as  well  as  recently  undertaken  activities  relating  to 
the  management  or  disposal  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  and  excess  stockpiles  of 
conventional  ammunition.  While  the  Permanent  Council  is  responsible  for  soft  security 
issues,  it  normally  does  not  consult  on  this  subject  during  its  weekly  plenary  meeting. 
Instead,  the  Permanent  Council  assigns  these  discussions  to  a  sub-Permanent  Council 
Working  Group  on  the  Non-Military  Aspects  of  Security.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  representative  to  this  working  group  discussion  is  the  FSC  representative,  not  the 
Permanent  Representative.  This  participation  reflects  a  view  held  by  most  member  states 
that  there  is  in  fact  little  distinction  between  military  and  nonmilitary  aspects  of  security. 
The  OSCE,  however,  divides  the  discussion  between  two  separate  and  autonomous 
bodies. 

To  provide  better  unity  of  effort,  one  decisionmaking  body  should  be  made  responsible 
for  all  security  issues.  This  responsibility  would  best  be  assigned  to  the  FSC  since  the 
preponderance  of  security  issues  discussed  in  the  OSCE  pertain  to  the  hard  security 
issues  under  the  purview  of  the  Forum.  The  Permanent  Council  Working  Group  on  the 
Non-Military  Aspects  of  Security  could  be  disbanded  so  that  the  Permanent  Council  can 
focus  exclusively  on  human  dimension  and  economic/environmental  issues.  Under  this 
arrangement,  the  nebulous  distinction  between  hard  and  soft  security  issues  that  currently 
exists  would  be  eliminated.  The  Permanent  Council  and  the  FSC  would  continue  to  enjoy 
separate  decisionmaking  authority,  since  neither  body  has  this  overall  responsibility 
within  the  OSCE. 

Objective  2:  Update  the  FSC  Agenda  to  Better  Address  21st  Century  Threats. 

The  current  agenda  of  the  FSC  is  based  on  two  decisions  adopted  by  the  FSC  in  1996. 
The  first  decision,  A  Framework  for  Arms  Control,  provides  the  intellectual  basis  for  the  FSC's 
current  work.  The  decision  establishes  arms  control  measures,  including  disarmament  and 
confidence  and  security-building,  as  the  foundation  for  comprehensive  and  cooperative 
security  in  Europe.25  The  second  decision,  the  Development  of  the  Agenda  of  the  Forum  for 
Security  Cooperation,  provides  specific  issues  that  the  FSC  should  address;  in  effect,  its 
mandate.  These  issues  consist  of  implementing  agreed  upon  arms  control  measures  and 
seeking  ways  of  strengthening  existing  arms  control  agreements  and  CSBM  regimes.  An 
annex  to  the  decision  provides  a  comprehensive  list  of  suggested  activities  that  could  be 
considered  so  as  to  strengthen  existing  agreements  and  regimes.  However,  in  reviewing 
the  list  of  suggested  topics,  one  quickly  concludes  that  the  suggested  activities  have 
little  relevance  to  the  reality  of  21st  century  threats.  Suggestions  include  the  extension 
of  CSBMs  to  naval  activities;  an  exchange  of  information  on  internal  security  forces; 
cooperation  in  defense  conversion;  regular  seminars  on  military  doctrine;  a  unilateral 
declaration  of  weapons  ceilings;  transparency  with  regard  to  structural,  qualitative  and 
operational  aspects  of  armed  forces;  voluntary  participation,  on  a  national  basis,  in  a 
verification  and  information  exchange  of  regional  regimes;  and  studying  the  possibility 
of  creating  nuclear-free  zones  in  Europe.26 

The  FSC  agenda  should  be  updated  to  better  reflect  current  security  challenges  and  to 
facilitate  their  broader  discussion  within  the  forum.  The  current  FSC  agenda  offers  little 
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flexibility  for  a  discussion  of  topics  outside  its  current  mandate  of  arms  control  and  the 
CSBM  regime.  Where  the  forum  has  succeeded  in  taking  on  additional  topics,  agreement 
has  often  been  reached  by  exception,  and  has  required  the  overcoming  of  bureaucratic 
obstacles  and  resistance.  Yet  to  its  credit,  the  FSC  has  periodically  succeeded  in  taking 
on  new  activities;  for  example,  discussions  of  chemical  and  nuclear  nonproliferation 
and  obligations  concerning  the  illicit  proliferation  of  small  arms,  light  weapons,  and 
MANPADS.  The  FSC  should  continue  to  focus  on  pertinent  issues  and  enable  their 
discussion  through  a  broadened  and  more  relevant  agenda.  This  broadened  agenda 
should  be  captured  in  a  revised  decision  that  outlines  a  new  FSC  mandate.  Relevant 
topics  that  ought  to  be  addressed  include  counterterrorism,  narcotics  trafficking, 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  and  effects,  border  security,  energy 
infrastructure  security,  and  pandemic  disease,  to  identify  a  few.  These  threats  reflect  the 
true  challenges  of  the  21st  century,  in  contrast  to  the  previous  Cold  War  threat  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  Today's  threats  are  transnational  in  character  and  require  the  collective 
efforts  of  a  multilateral  body  such  as  the  OSCE  to  effectively  address  them. 

An  example  of  how  the  United  States  has  engaged  the  FSC  to  better  address  a  major 
challenge  of  the  21st  century  was  a  recent  U.S.  initiative  regarding  the  implementation  of 
UN  Security  Council  Resolution  (SCR)  1540.  The  resolution,  adopted  in  2004,  obligates 
all  192  UN  member  states  to  take  certain  measures  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  WMD, 
related  materials,  and  their  means  of  delivery.  Since  combating  WMD  is  a  vital  U.S.  national 
security  interest,  the  White  House  launched  an  initiative  to  encourage  implementation 
of  UNSCR  1540  following  its  adoption  by  the  Security  Council.  Recognizing  the  value 
of  the  broad  OSCE  audience,  in  2006,  the  United  States  proposed  that  the  FSC  host  an 
international  conference  devoted  to  the  implementation  of  UNSCR  1540.  The  conference 
led  to  similar  U.S.-initiated  meetings  in  other  regions  of  the  world.  Of  particular  note, 
the  FSC  conference  produced  a  binding  FSC  decision  in  which  all  OSCE  member  states 
pledged  to  implement  UNSCR  1540  on  a  national  basis.  The  decision  was  subsequently 
endorsed  by  every  OSCE  Foreign  Minister  at  the  2006  meeting  of  the  OSCE  Ministerial 
Council  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  goal  of  broadening  the  FSC  agenda  would  be  to  provide 
additional  opportunities  for  dialogue,  which  is  the  forum's  greatest  benefit,  and  not  to 
take  responsibility  from  other  international  bodies  for  their  activities.  First,  the  FSC,  with 
a  limited  secretariat  staff,  lacks  the  capability  to  do  so,  and  second,  the  true  strength  of 
the  OSCE  resides  in  the  contributions  of  individual  member  states,  not  the  organization. 
Also  noteworthy  is  language  in  the  1996  decision  on  the  Development  of  the  Agenda  of  the 
Forum  for  Security  Cooperation  that  recognizes  the  importance  of  avoiding  duplication. 
Citing  two  examples,  the  decision  states  that  "the  participating  states  will  consider  .  .  . 
measures  for  complementing  (but  not  duplicating)  the  international  community's  efforts 
in  relation  to  an  effective  solution  regarding  anti-personnel  landmines  and  in  relation  to 
the  fight  against  terrorism."27 

An  enhanced  security  dialogue  could  help  raise  awareness  of  common  concerns, 
complement  discussions  taking  place  elsewhere,  and  find  useful  and  unique  ways  by 
which  the  FSC  could  make  value-added  contributions.  An  improved  dialogue  could 
greatly  complement  the  advancement  of  U.S.  efforts  elsewhere. 
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Objective  3:  Reexamine  Previously-Agreed  Measures. 

Concurrent  with  the  effort  to  update  the  FSC  agenda,  the  OSCE  should  examine  the 
utility  of  previously-agreed  measures.  Do  these  measures  continue  to  be  as  relevant  today 
as  when  they  were  agreed?  A  reexamination  of  existing  arms  control  and  CSBM  activities 
might  reveal  that  some  activities  are  out-of-date  and  require  revision.  To  illustrate, 
Vienna  Document  reporting  thresholds  requiring  notification  of  certain  major  military 
exercises  have  long  ago  become  obsolete  since  military  exercises  taking  place  in  Europe 
today  are  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  in  previous  years.  This  provision  has  therefore 
gone  unexercised  for  quite  some  time.  Additionally,  Vienna  Document  activities  such  as 
inspections,  evaluations,  visits  to  military  installations,  and  demonstrations  of  new  types 
of  major  weapons  and  equipment  systems,  while  proven  useful  during  the  Cold  War  when 
used  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat,  appear  less  significant  today.  Taken  at  face  value,  these 
activities  appear  to  have  dubious  utility  in  fighting  current  threats  such  as  terrorism  and 
the  proliferation  of  WMD.  However,  where  certain  existing  measures  require  updating, 
other  measures  will  likely  continue  to  be  useful.  Several  Vienna  Document  activities, 
including  those  just  named,  have  been  important  mechanisms  for  continued  engagement 
with  Russia  and  for  the  promotion  of  democratic  ideals  with  regard  to  former  republics 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  now  OSCE  member  states.  Therefore,  a  review  of  current 
measures  would  not  automatically  call  for  their  elimination,  but  would  likely  point  to 
ways  to  better  meet  today's  threats  and  challenges. 

Under  this  objective,  the  CFE  and  Open  Skies  Treaties  would  not  be  made  part  of  a 
review.  While  both  treaties  are  implemented  in  Vienna,  their  association  with  the  OSCE  is 
only  tangential,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  OSCE  members  are  also  signatories  to 
the  two  treaties.  A  discussion  of  either  treaty,  such  as  the  current  impasse  over  ratification 
of  the  Adapted  CFE  Treaty,  would  therefore  not  belong  to  an  FSC  discussion,  but  in  the 
relevant  body  such  as  the  Joint  Consultative  Group,  for  example. 

CONCLUSION 

The  threats  and  challenges  of  the  21st  century  security  environment  are  too  daunting 
and  complex  for  the  United  States  to  address  without  the  participation  of  other  countries, 
particularly  our  European  allies  and  partners  with  whom  we  successfully  navigated  the 
Cold  War.  The  importance  of  working  with  multinational  partners  was  underscored  by 
then  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  in  a  speech  delivered  in  2005.  Speaking  before 
an  international  audience  in  Paris,  France,  Rice  said, 


America  stands  ready  to  work  with  Europe  on  our  common  agenda,  and  Europe  must 
stand  ready  to  work  with  America.  After  all,  history  will  surely  judge  us  not  by  our  old 
disagreements  but  by  our  new  achievements.  The  key  to  our  future  success  lies  in  getting 
beyond  a  partnership  based  on  common  threats,  and  building  an  even  stronger  partnership 
based  on  common  opportunities,  even  those  beyond  the  transatlantic  community.28 
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Rice  added  that  the  United  States  and  Europe  had  to 

adapt  to  new  circumstances  — and  we  are  doing  that.  NATO  has  enlarged  not  only  its 
membership,  but  its  vision.  The  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  now 
operates  not  only  on  a  continent  whole,  free,  and  at  peace,  but  beyond  Europe  as  well. 
The  agenda  of  U.S.-EU  cooperation  is  wider  than  ever,  and  still  growing,  along  with  the 
European  Union  itself.29 


The  importance  of  working  with  multinational  partners  is  similarly  captured  in  the 
2007  version  of  U.S.  joint  warfighting  doctrin  e.  Joint  Publication  (JP)  1,  Doctrine  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  provides  the  intellectual  and  foundational  underpinnings  for 
the  employment  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  in  the  current  security  environment.  In  support 
of  this  chapter's  main  argument,  the  manual  states, 


international  partnerships  continue  to  underpin  unified  efforts  to  address  21st  century 
challenges.  Shared  principles,  a  common  view  of  threats,  and  commitment  to  cooperation 
provide  far  greater  security  than  the  United  States  could  achieve  independently.  These 
partnerships  must  be  nurtured  and  developed  to  ensure  their  relevance  even  as  new 
challenges  emerge.  The  ability  of  the  United  States  and  it  allies  to  work  together  to  influence 
the  global  environment  is  fundamental  to  meeting  21st  century  threats.30 


The  OSCE  is  specifically  singled  out  in  JP  1  as  a  multilateral  structure  under 
which  multinational  operations  can  take  place.31  The  cooperative  framework  and 
set  of  interlocking  agreements  established  by  the  Helsinki  Accords  that  gave  rise  to 
the  OSCE  should  form  a  founda-tion  for  how  we  can  collectively  address  current 
challenges  today.  The  greatest  contribution  the  OSCE  offers  is  as  a  forum  for 
mutual  dialogue  in  which  member  countries  can  exchange  ideas,  keep  each  other 
informed,  and  reach  consensus  on  collective  ways  to  address  common  threats  in 
the  OSCE  region.  The  United  States  should  engage  the  OSCE  to  its  full  advantage  in 
the  advancement  of  U.S.  security  interests  in  Europe.  To  date,  much  of  this  potential 
remains  largely  untapped. 
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CHAPTER  9 


REDEFINING  SECURITY  COOPERATION: 

NEW  LIMITS  ON  PHASE  ZERO  AND  "SHAPING" 

Colonel  Thomas  M.  Rhatican 
U.S.  Army  Reserve 

The  first,  the  supreme,  the  most  far-reaching  act  of  judgment  that  the  statesman  and  commander 
have  to  make  is  to  establish.  .  .  .  the  kind  of  war  on  which  they  are  embarking;  neither  mistaking 
it  for,  nor  trying  to  turn  it  into,  something  that  is  foreign  to  its  nature. 

—  Carl  von  Clausewitz 
On  War 1 

In  February  2008,  the  U.S.  Army  introduced  a  new  operational  doctrine  to  capture 
and  apply  recent  changes  to  national  security  policies  and  multiservice,  joint  military 
doctrine.  In  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-0,  Operations,  senior  Army  leaders  reaffirmed 
that  the  Army  has  analytically  looked  into  the  future  and  determined  that  our  nation 
will  continue  to  be  "engaged  in  an  era  of  persistent  conflict— a  period  of  protracted 
confrontation  among  states,  non-state,  and  individual  actors  increasingly  willing  to  use 
violence  to  achieve  their  political  and  ideological  ends."2  The  new  field  manual  is  a  self- 
described  revolutionary  departure  from  past  doctrine,  and  it  anticipates  a  complex  and 
multidimensional  environment  "increasingly  fought  among  the  people."3 

The  new  FM  provides  what  it  calls  the  intellectual  underpinnings  of  how  the  Army 
will  train,  equip,  and  fight  in  this  new  environment,  and  boldly  notes  that  "victory  in  this 
changed  environment  of  persistent  conflict"4  will  only  come  if  met  by  military  operations 
that  are  closely  coordinated  with  "diplomatic,  informational,  and  economic  efforts."5 

If  we  are  truly  facing  an  era  of  complex  and  persistent  conflict,  an  era  that  will  require 
the  "protracted  application"6  of  the  military,  as  well  as  civilian  agencies  and  organizations, 
are  civilian  and  military  leaders  heeding  the  warning  of  Carl  von  Clausewitz?  If  chaos, 
chance,  and  friction  dominate  pre-  and  post-conflict  operations  as  much  today  as  in  the 
time  of  Clausewitz,7  are  today's  leaders  providing  the  policy  guidance  and  doctrinal 
clarity  necessary  for  the  military  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  a  "perpetual  war?"8 

In  the  5  years  since  the  end  of  the  ground  war  in  Iraq,  the  debate  continues  about  the 
future  use  and  role  of  the  military  against  state  and  nonstate  actors,  and  the  complexities 
of  military  involvement  in  both  pre-  and  post-conflict  operations.  Francis  Fukayama 
warns  that  pre-  or  post-conflict  nation-building  requires  that  an  early  distinction  be  made 
between  a  country  that  requires  development,  or  the  complete  transformation  of  the 
society  and  its  institutions,  or  a  country  that  requires  only  reconstruction.9  Reconstruction 
is  possible  when  the  "underlying  political  and  social  infrastructure  has  survived  the 
conflict  or  crisis,"10  and  the  society  can  be  returned  to  its  pre-conflict  state.  He  warns  that 
"failed  states  are  not  modern  states  minus  the  resources,"11  and  that  as  evidence  from 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  suggests,  special  skills  and  precautions  are  required  to  effectively 
intervene  and  then  manage  such  a  complex,  volatile,  and  costly  undertaking. 
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In  the  capstone  publication  of  joint  military  doctrine,  Joint  Publication  (JP)  1,  Doctrine 
for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  geographic  combatant  commanders  (GCCs)  are 
called  to  be  actively  engaged  in  shaping  such  failed  or  failing  states  by  "employing  all 
instruments  of  national  power  — diplomatic,  informational,  military,  and  economic."12 
The  question  must  then  be  asked:  Do  military  commanders  and  their  staffs  understand 
the  complexities  and  subtleties  of  nation  assistance  or  nation-building?  Are  they  prepared 
for  their  new  core  role  in  post-conflict  reconstruction  and  stabilization?  More  important, 
in  a  pre-conflict  environment  do  they  understand  the  complexities  and  dangers  of  trying 
to  intervene  and  possibly  stave  off  the  collapse  of  a  failing  state?13 

It  is  likely  that  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT)  will  continue  to  generate  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  GCCs  to  operationalize  pre-conflict  Theater  Security  Cooperation 
activities.14  But  without  the  benefit  of  a  unifying  strategy  and  a  method  of  interagency 
control,  combatant  commanders  should  be  wary  of  such  incremental  efforts.15  In  fact,  if 
not  carefully  coordinated,  even  well-intended  pre-conflict  shaping  activities  designed  to 
improve  the  training  and  capabilities  of  the  host  military  or  provide  urgent  humanitarian 
relief  may  actually  complicate  our  foreign  policy  objectives,  or  worse  yet,  undermine  our 
overall  national  security  interests. 

This  chapter  therefore  examines  the  benefits  of  limiting  Phase  Zero  (shaping) 
activities  to  full  spectrum  military  operations,16  and  distinguishing  it  from  pre-conflict 
security  cooperation  activities  designed  to  build  the  economic  and  security  capabilities 
of  our  partners  and  allies.  Also  examined  are  the  benefits  of  better  linking  our  security 
cooperation  strategy  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC) 
to  ensure  that  our  security  cooperation  activities  are  integrated  and  synchronized  with  a 
an  overarching  security  cooperation  strategy. 

SHAPING  EVOLVES  WITHOUT  A  CLEAR  PURPOSE 

General  Anthony  Zinni  (U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Ret.),  never  one  to  shy  away  from 
international  humanitarian  assistance  missions  or  nation-building  exercises  as  commander 
of  U.S.  Central  Command  in  the  late  1990s,  expressed  concern  about  the  increased  pressure 
to  use  military  forces  to  counter  asymmetric  threats  caused  by  failing  states,  terrorists, 
international  drug  trafficking,  and  the  general  threat  of  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  (WMD).  As  early  as  September  2003,  only  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  ground  war  in  Iraq,  General  Zinni  fortuitously  shared  concerns  about  the  growing 
complexity  of  the  U.S.  military's  mission  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  in  light  of  the  current 
trend  of  peacetime  and  wartime  missions.  He  observed  that  simply  defeating  the  enemy 
in  the  field  was  clearly  no  longer  enough  to  win  wars,  but  also  acknowledged  that  U.S. 
forces  are  not  properly  configured  for  operations  beyond  the  breaking  and  killing  phase 
of  war,  and  that  "American  officers  lack  the  strong  mix  of  non-combat  skills  needed  in 
order  to  engage  arrays  of  cultures  and  organizations  at  the  edge  of  the  empire."17 

Drawing  on  his  experiences  in  Vietnam,  General  Colin  Powell  also  expressed  his 
general  wariness  to  use  troops  for  anything  but  decisive  military  engagements  for  fear 
of  endless  entanglements,  a  position  often  interpreted  to  mean  his  general  opposition  to 
the  use  of  troops  for  peacekeeping  or  nation-building.18  Other  officers  also  share  concerns 
about  the  possible  erosion  of  core  military  competencies  as  the  number  of  new  missions 
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and  new  necessary  skills  squeeze  out  training  time  and  resources  that  could  have  been 
used  for  traditional  warfighting.  Still  others  cite  the  possible  loss  of  legitimacy  and  trust 
as  a  profession  if  the  military  assumes  too  many  nontraditional  roles  and  is  perceived  as 
stepping  outside  of  its  expertise  and  "jurisdiction."19 

While  current  military  doctrine  is  replete  with  references  calling  first  for  the  application 
of  nonmilitary  resources  to  resolve  potential  conflicts,20  should  we  be  concerned  about 
the  emerging  role  of  GCCs  in  displacing  or  overshadowing  broader  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives?  Do  GCCs  exercise  an  inordinate  amount  of  influence  over  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  and  other  U.S.  Government  (USG)  agencies  operating  within  the  combatant 
commander's  area  of  responsibility  even  during  periods  of  relative  stability  and  peace? 
Some  fear  that  the  commanders  may  take  advantage  of  vague  doctrine  governing 
interagency  coordination  and  grant  themselves  the  authority  to  be  first  among  equals,  and 
perhaps  otherwise  apply  military  solutions  to  regional  challenges  best  resolved  through 
diplomatic  and  economic  measures.21  Critics  believe  that  with  bountiful  resources  and 
an  open-ended  mandate,  GCCs  are  sometimes  engaging  with  "countries  that  seem  far 
outside  the  U.S.  sphere  of  influence  or  concern,"22  or  acting  in  many  ways  like  Roman 
proconsuls.23 

In  fairness  to  the  GCCs,  overall  U.S.  security  depends  in  part  on  the  USG's  ability 
to  develop  viable,  long-term  security  cooperation  strategies  throughout  the  world.  In 
an  effort  to  comply  with  national  security  strategies,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
requires  the  GCCs  to  develop  contingency  plans  and  crisis  action  plans  to  respond  to 
security  threats,  and  to  likewise  develop  separate  but  related  Theater  Security  Cooperation 
(TSC)  plans  to  integrate  diplomatic,  information,  and  economic  sources  of  national  power 
to  prevent  crises  that  may  later  warrant  military  intervention.  Integrating  diplomatic  and 
economic  activities  is  no  easy  task,  so  the  question  needs  to  be  asked:  Are  the  GCCs  and 
their  staffs  well-suited  to  take  the  lead  in  developing  our  nation's  security  cooperation 
plans? 

BRIEF  OVERVIEW  OF  SECURITY  COOPERATION  PLANNING  AND  FUNDING 

Initiated  by  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Cohen  in  1997,  Security 
Cooperation  Planning  evolved  during  a  period  of  strategic  ambiguity  immediately 
following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  It  was  a  time  for  the  United  States  to  take  a  advantage 
of  a  strategic  opportunity  to  best  promote  U.S.  national  interests.24  At  the  time  called 
Theater  Engagement  Planning,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  introduced  a 
new  planning  methodology  for  a  new  type  of  nonkinetic  engagement  process.  But  many 
leaders  within  the  DoD  had  reservations  about  the  relevance  of  the  so-called  engagement 
plan.  Hadn't  they  already  been  engaging  with  the  political  and  military  leaders  of  the 
countries  within  their  respective  areas  of  operation  (AORs)?25 

From  the  time  of  its  inception  as  an  engagement  strategy,  most  of  the  activities  were 
referred  to  as  shaping  activities.  In  fact,  the  word  shaping  was  used  interchangeably 
to  mean  almost  any  activity  taken  to  prepare  for  a  future  contingency.  The  overuse  of 
the  word  shaping  led  to  real  and  perceived  overlaps  with  our  broader  diplomatic  and 
development  assistance  efforts  at  the  Department  of  State  and  at  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID).  Adding  to  the  confusion,  TSC  development  in  the 
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early  years  had  been  purposefully  stovepiped  and  not  shared  outside  of  the  DoD  until 
reviewed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.26 

Today,  overall  U.S.  Security  Cooperation  Strategy  is  derived  from  the  President's 
National  Security  Strategy  and  a  number  of  other  defense  related  strategies,  directives, 
and  plans.27  But  the  intent  of  shaping  remains  much  the  same  as  it  did  in  the  late  1990s. 
It  includes  taking  actions  to  enhance  bonds  between  possible  future  coalition  partners, 
using  the  military  to  prevent  or  deter  crises  from  developing,  and,  if  a  crisis  does  occur, 
taking  action  to  secure  the  use  of  facilities  to  best  provide  access  for  follow  on  troops  and 
equipment.28 

Today,  combatant  commanders  and  service  chiefs  are  tasked  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  work  with  DoD  staff  to  promulgate  regional  and  country  specific  plans  and 
to  align  resources  and  activities.29  These  resources  and  activities  are  most  easily  broken 
down  into  two  categories:  (1)  Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  or  funds  and  programs  managed 
and  funded  within  the  Army's  resource  planning  system  (PPBES);  and  (2)  Title  22  U.S. 
Code,  or  funds  and  programs  controlled  by  the  State  Department  but  administered 
within  the  DoD  by  the  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency.  Title  22  activities  include 
peacekeeping  operations,  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET),  foreign 
military  financing,  and  foreign  military  sales  (the  largest  security  assistance  program).30 
The  very  popular  Foreign  Internal  Defense  (FID)  program  is  also  included  within  Security 
Assistance.31 

In  recent  years,  two  new  programs  and  nontraditional  funding  mechanisms  have 
come  under  scrutiny  by  several  leading  members  of  Congress  (and  have  caused 
some  controversy  at  the  Department  of  State  [DoS]).  First,  the  2006  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  (Section  1206)  granted  the  DoD  the  authority  and  funding  to  train  and 
equip  foreign  militaries  and  police  forces  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  but  without 
approval  by  the  DoS.32  Section  1206  funding  was  increased  from  $200M  in  2006  to  $300M 
in  2007  for  use  in  up  to  14  countries,  and  due  to  recent  changes,  may  now  be  used  at 
the  sole  discretion  of  the  DoD.33  Authorization  for  this  type  of  activity  would  normally 
require  the  coordination  and  approval  of  the  DoS  as  part  of  the  Title  22  Security  Assistance 
activities. 

Second,  DoD  recently  received  approval  to  create  a  Combatant  Commander  Initiative 
Fund  (CCIF)  to  allow  combatant  commanders  to  conduct  joint  military  exercises;  military 
education  and  training;  humanitarian  assistance  and  civic  projects  to  include  medical 
and  veterinary  care;  and  the  construction  of  schools,  wells,  transportation  systems,  and 
sanitation  systems.34  The  most  evident  example  of  the  new  CCIF  is  the  operation  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa  (HO A)  operating  out  of  Camp  Femonier,  Djibouti. 

Congressional  criticism  and  concern  appears  to  be  leveled  at  both  the  method  and  the 
cost  of  the  programs.  Without  clear  strategic  doctrine  and  without  a  planning  process 
that  integrates  experts  at  the  DoS  and  USAID  who  perform  many  of  these  tasks  as  part 
of  their  profession,  some  fear  that  well-meaning  commanders  may  not  be  taking  all  of 
the  necessary  diplomatic  precautions.  Focal  populations  rarely  see  our  role  as  benign  or 
disinterested,  and  external  interventions  of  any  kind  invariably  provoke  resentment  or 
even  a  nationalist  reaction  by  a  determined  few.35  So  what  is  it  that  we  gain  by  deploying 
small  groups  of  soldiers  on  reconstruction,  development,  or  humanitarian  assistance 
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missions?  As  an  example,  do  we  lose  credibility  and  acceptance  from  the  Muslim 
populations  in  Africa  when  we  overtly  link  our  military  with  developmental  initiatives?36 
And  if  it  is  true  that  "praise  for  good  results  is  accorded  stingily;  and  blame  for  problems, 
freely,"37  shouldn't  we  at  least  assign  responsibility  for  complex  stabilization  efforts  to 
an  agency  or  organization  in  the  best  position  to  weigh  all  of  the  long-term  benefits  and 
risks? 

RECONCILING  NSPD-44  AND  DoDD  3000.05 

In  late  2005,  the  President  issued  National  Security  Presidential  Directive  (NSPD)-44 
to  empower  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  action  to  better  coordinate  reconstruction  and 
stabilization  efforts  in  countries  that  are  "at  risk  of,  in,  or  in  transition  from  conflict  or 
civil  strife."38  NSPD-44  clearly  states  the  primacy  of  the  DoS  over  all  agencies,  to  include 
the  DoD,  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  and  carrying  out  all  laws  and  policies  related  to 
foreign  policy,  to  include  the  harmonization  of  such  policies  with  U.S.  military  plans  and 
operations.  NSPD-44  also  contemplates  both  pre-  and  post-conflict  operations  focused  on 
reconstruction  and  stabilization. 

Within  weeks  of  the  President's  announcing  NSPD-44,  the  DoD  issued  Directive 
3000.05,  describing  the  DoD's  plan  to  support  the  DoS's  new  reconstruction  and 
stabilization  effort.  DoDD  3000.05  directs  that  the  subordinate  military  services  elevate 
stability  operations  as  a  core  mission  on  par  with  combat  operations,  and  directs  all 
services  to  be  prepared  to  perform  a  complete  array  of  civilian  tasks  as  part  of  stability 
operations  "when  civilians  cannot  do  so."39 

Some  would  suggest  that  the  DoD's  combatant  commanders  are  not  organizationally 
or  culturally  equipped  to  conduct  a  wide  array  of  predominantly  civilian-type  tasks,40 
and  that  the  military  may  never  be  able  to  adequately  adapt  to  duties  that  are  not  part  of 
its  culture.41  Echoing  similar  concerns,  it  is  argued  that  civilianizing  the  core  mission  of 
the  military  may  actually  break  down  the  jurisdiction  of  the  profession  or  the  very  heart 
of  where  the  military's  expert  knowledge  is  applied.42  As  such,  the  boundaries  of  the 
profession  become  increasingly  unclear  to  leaders  outside  the  profession  as  well  as  to  the 
members  of  the  military  profession  itself,  perhaps  weakening  their  professional  identity 
and  commitment,  but  also  making  it  increasingly  harder  for  the  military  to  say  no  to 
almost  any  task. 43 

In  the  end,  did  DoD  Directive  3000.05  finally  resolve  any  possible  disputes  over  the 
military's  proper  jurisdiction  and  role  in  nation-building?  By  directive  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  stability  operations  are  now  at  an  equal  level  of  importance  as  combat 
operations.  As  such,  it  is  argued  the  tasking  to  develop  new  required  skills,  capabilities, 
and  traditions  should  end  "the  military's  long-standing  cultural  aversion  to  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  military  power  for  nation-building,"44  and  that  we  should  refocus  our  energy  and 
resources  on  improving  the  capabilities  of  the  military,  and  not  worry  so  much  about 
integrating  the  DoS  and  the  rest  of  the  interagency.45 

Since  the  issuance  of  NSPD-44  and  DoDD  3000.05,  it  is  evident  that  the  DoS  has 
struggled  to  develop  and  fund  the  creation  of  the  civilian  response  teams  needed  for 
civilian  led  reconstruction  and  stabilization  efforts.  Locked  in  a  perceived  zero-sum 
game  with  Congress,  many  in  the  State  Department  believe  that  increased  spending  on 
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Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  the  GWOT  seriously  hinders  the  reconstruction  and  stabilization 
operations  at  State. 

In  contrast,  over  the  same  period  and  as  a  result  of  the  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  the  Defense  budget  mushroomed  and  enabled  the  DoD  to  shift  resources  to 
humanitarian  and  development  aid  at  a  time  when  State  and  USAID  had  their  funding 
limited  by  the  Congress  and  the  White  House.46  To  his  credit,  the  disparity  in  funding 
and  the  limits  on  operations  at  the  DoS  had  not  gone  unnoticed  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  M.  Gates.  He  has  repeatedly  spoken  in  favor  of  increased  funding  and  support  of 
the  DoS  and  even  testified  before  Congress  in  support  of  the  DoS  request  for  1100  new 
employees  in  the  FY  09  budget. 

In  November  2007,  Secretary  Gates  also  gave  a  speech  calling  for  the  revival  of  our 
nonmilitary  instruments  of  national  power,  and  for  increased  funding  of  foreign  affairs 
programs  that  "remain  disproportionately  small  relative  to  what  we  spend  on  the  military 
and  to  the  importance  of  such  capabilities."47  He  noted  that  the  total  foreign  affairs  budget 
for  the  DoS  was  less  than  what  the  DoD  spends  on  health  care  coverage  alone,  and  that 
the  entire  number  of  foreign  officers  equals  the  crew  size  of  one  aircraft  carrier.  "What  is 
clear  to  me,"  he  said,  "is  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  dramatic  increase  in  spending  on  the 
civilian  instruments  of  national  security  —  diplomacy,  strategic  communication,  foreign 
assistance,  civic  action,  and  reconstruction  and  development."48 

Hampered  by  his  role  in  an  administration  that  left  office  in  January  2009,  Secretary 
Gates  called  on  national  military  leaders  to  change  the  way  in  which  the  military  approaches 
security  cooperation  and  stabilization  operations.  "If  forced  by  circumstances,"  he  said, 
"service  members  must  be  prepared  to  step  up  and  perform  civilian-related  tasks,"49  but 
he  also  warned  that  the  preferred  method  is  to  always  have  civilians  doing  the  things  that 
they  do  best. 

In  a  very  practical  way,  Secretary  Gates  was  also  trying  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
military's  resources  and  its  profession.  "After  all,  civilian  participation  is  both  necessary 
to  making  military  operations  successful  and  to  relieving  stress"  on  our  armed  services.50 
He  then  noted  that  more  robust  civilian  capabilities  would  make  it  less  likely  that  military 
forces  would  need  to  be  used  in  the  first  place— where  "local  problems  might  be  dealt 
with  before  they  become  a  crisis."51 

In  2008,  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  noted  that  if  the  DoS  and  USAID  did 
not  improve  their  expeditionary  capabilities  to  deploy  civilians  with  the  necessary  skill 
sets,  that  the  military  would  continue  to  step  in  to  perform  many  civilian  functions  and 
create  a  situation  that  she  warned  would  erode  the  core  functions  of  both  the  DoD  and 
the  DoS— a  point  in  which  she  noted  that  she  and  Secretary  of  Gates  were  in  complete 
agreement.52  So  until  the  DoS  is  adequately  funded,  and  in  light  of  increased  pressure 
to  counter  nonstate  actors  and  terrorists  associated  with  the  GWOT,  the  key  question  is: 
Should  the  DoD  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  creating  security  cooperation  activities  and 
otherwise  helping  to  shape  or  operationalize  our  foreign  policy? 

THEATER  SECURITY  COOPERATION -WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE? 

In  December  2006,  the  GOP-led  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  released  a 
bi-partisan  report  critical  of  the  DoD  and  its  policies  and  practices  with  regard  to  TSC 
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and  shaping.  In  a  report  titled,  "Embassies  as  Command  Posts  in  the  War  on  Terror," 
the  Committee  noted  that  the  demands  on  U.S.  embassies  have  risen  exponentially,  and 
that  their  vital  role  in  coordinating  and  supporting  a  broad,  interagency  effort  to  fight 
terrorism  lacks  people,  equipment,  and  funding.53  The  report  included  four  major  points: 

First,  it  noted  that  the  number  of  DoD  personnel  in  noncombatant  countries  has  risen 
dramatically,  and  has  caused  blurred  lines  of  authority  between  the  DoD  and  the  DoS 
that  hamper  interagency  decisionmaking  at  the  embassy  level. 

Second,  inadequate  funding  of  DoS  staff  and  functions  have  decreased  their  relative 
strength  to  pursue  long-term,  noncoercive  efforts  in  diplomacy,  strategic  information 
program-ming,  and  economic  assistance.  Perceived  gaps  caused  by  lack  of  funding  have 
been  filled  by  a  well-funded  DoD,  thus  creating  a  shift  to  the  DoD  in  setting  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  For  example,  the  report  notes  that  "just  as  Defense  has  ramped  up  its  involvement 
in  humanitarian  aid  and  development  aid,  State  and  USAID  have  had  to  scale  back  some 
operations  due  to  the  'Iraq  tax'  and  budget  limitations."54  The  report  also  noted  that 
budget  cuts  at  USAID  affected  both  personnel  and  programs,  and  are  repeatedly  cited  as 
a  deficiency  in  the  U.S.  campaign  against  extremism  in  susceptible  regions  of  the  world.55 

Third,  the  Committee  noted  that  increased  funding  to  the  DoD  for  its  self-assigned 
missions  is  creating  an  overlap  of  missions  and  increased  friction  with  non-DoD  agencies. 
As  the  role  of  the  military  continues  to  expand,  DoS  and  embassy  officials  are  concerned 
that  the  DoD  will  chafe  even  more  at  the  methods  of  operation  already  coordinated  and 
directed  by  the  embassy  leadership. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  Report  cites  evidence  that  host  countries  are  questioning 
the  increased  role  of  the  U.S.  military  in  problems  seen  as  not  lending  themselves  to 
military  solutions.  While  host  nation  militaries  may  welcome  U.S.  military  presence, 
some  elements  of  their  governments  and  society  are  suspicious  of  U.S.  coercion— and 
if  the  trend  continues,  it  could  undermine  DoS  broad  bilateral  relationships  and  efforts 
is  support  of  the  GWOT.  For  example,  in  Uganda  and  then  in  Ethiopia,  military  civil 
affairs  teams  and  humanitarian  action  teams  helping  local  communities  build  wells,  erect 
schools,  and  other  small  development  projects,  came  under  suspicion  by  local  authorities 
for  taking  sides.  In  Ethiopia,  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  region  to  prevent  sparking 
further  cross-border  hostilities.56 

During  congressional  hearings  on  the  creation  of  U.S.  Africa  Command  (AFRICOM) 
in  the  summer  of  2007,  testimony  echoed  many  of  the  concerns  identified  in  the  Senate 
Committee  report.  The  United  States  was  having  difficulty  convincing  the  Africans  of  a 
shared  concern  for  international  terrorism  and  for  the  need  for  an  AFRICOM  headquarters 
on  the  continent.  Most  African  countries  continued  to  broadly  define  terrorism  in  terms 
of  local  unrest  and  violence  —  not  as  an  issue  to  be  dealt  with  militarily  as  against  a  foreign 
threat.  Some  African  leaders  reported  that  the  United  States  habitually  underestimates 
the  significance  of  local  violence  to  their  security,  and  that  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  violence  is  not  enough  of  a  significant  international  threat  (by  U.S.  standards)  to 
warrant  notice  or  action.57  If  true,  perhaps  the  U.S.  position  is  simply  a  reflection  of  our 
military-centric  view  of  the  overall  security  concerns  of  our  allies  and  partners. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  Ambassador  Robert  W.  Komer  noted  that  civilian  and 
military  leaders  in  Washington  miscalculated  and  misunderstood  the  complexities  of  the 
political  socio-economic  factors  at  play  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  conflict,  and  too  quickly 
committed  to  a  military  solution  that  later  significantly  "unbalanced  our  response."58 
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Today,  Ambassador  Robert  B.  Oakley  echoes  Ambassador  Komer's  concerns  and 
argues  that  the  ambassador  and  embassy  country  teams  are  the  "critical  intersection 
where  plans,  policies,  programs,  and  personalities  come  together," 59  and  that  interagency 
country  teams  are  in  the  best  position  to  measure  an  appropriate  response.  In  an  effort  to 
avoid  unintended  violence,  Oakley  recommends  that  a  combatant  commander's  authority 
should  be  limited  to  the  actions  of  deployed  forces  only  engaged  in  active  hostilities.  All 
other  military  elements  working  on  missions  in-country  should  be  under  the  authority 
of  the  ambassador,  to  include  intelligence  personnel  and  special  operations  forces— with 
a  memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  ambassador  and  the  geographic  combatant 
commander  making  clear  the  ambassador's  authority  relative  to  the  increased  number  of 
special  operations  forces  and  SOF  missions.60  As  a  small  but  important  practical  matter, 
and  as  a  way  to  circumscribe  the  peacetime  shaping  activities  in-country,  he  recommends 
that  assigned  DoD  personnel  fall  within  the  supervisory  rating  and  evaluation  scheme  of 
the  ambassador,  mirroring  the  rating  scheme  of  other  non-military  personnel  assigned  to 
the  embassy.61 

Some  of  Ambassador  Oakley's  contemporaries  within  the  DoS  question  whether  the 
DoD  has  become  more  robust  not  only  in  terms  of  numbers  and  resources,  but  also  "in 
the  ways  they  think  they  can  operate  under  this  still  not  terribly  well-defined  authority  of 
the  chief  of  mission."62  Other  foreign  service  officers  argue  that  the  war  on  terrorism  may 
create  a  steady-state  battlefield,  and  they  worry  that  if  the  battlefield  is  everywhere,  then 
even  greater  guidance  will  be  needed  to  deconflict  the  traditional  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  foreign  officers  and  the  military.63  One  senior  State  Department  official  asks:  Has  the 
military  relegated  foreign  service  officers  to  the  usefulness  of  "third  rate  soldiers  as 
opposed  to  first-rate  diplomats?"64 

At  a  National  Press  Club  event  in  September,  2007,  General  David  Petraeus  hailed 
Ambassador  Ryan  Crocker  as  "my  great  diplomatic  wingman."65  If  war  zones  are  military 
turf,  and  diplomats  are  logically  the  wingman  in  that  type  of  operational  environment, 
the  question  must  be  asked:  When,  if  ever,  under  the  current  doctrine  of  full  spectrum 
operations,  does  the  general  become  the  wingman  to  the  ambassador?  If  the  conflict  is 
persistent,  and  requires  the  protracted  application  of  the  military,  what  are  the  logical 
checks  on  diligent  military  planners  and  commanders  who  feel  they  need  to  operationalize 
Phase  Zero  to  fulfill  their  role  in  a  new  core  mission.66 

LIMITING  PHASE  ZERO  (SHAPING)  TO  FULL  SPECTRUM  OPERATIONS 

Within  8  months  of  the  issuance  of  DoDD  3000.05  and  the  elevation  of  stabilization  to 
a  core  mission  (and  core  competency),  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  published 
Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-0,  Operations,  and  Joint  Publication  (JP)  5-0,  Operations  Planning.  In  JP 
5-0,  security  cooperation  planning  is  distinct  and  separate  from  joint  operations  planning. 

Joint  operations  planning  includes  contingency  and  crisis  action  planning  for  full 
spectrum  military  operations,  to  include  stabilization  operations;  and  stabilization 
operations  include  Phase  Zero  (shaping).  Unlike  joint  operations  planning,  security 
cooperation  plans  are  promulgated  by  combatant  commanders  and  service  chiefs  in 
accordance  with  the  DoD's  Security  Cooperation  Guidance  and  in  consultation  with  U.S. 
agencies  that  represent  other  instruments  of  power  to  include  the  U.S.  chiefs  of  mission 
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(ambassadors)  in  the  commander's  area  of  responsibility.67  Therefore,  and  consistent  with 
joint  doctrine.  Phase  Zero  (shaping)  activities  and  security  cooperation  activities  are  the 
products  of  two  separate  plans. 

But  while  joint  doctrine  defines  separate  planning  processes  for  Phase  Zero  (shaping) 
and  security  cooperation,  it  defines  the  respective  activities  as  much  the  same:  enhancing 
bonds  and  increasing  capabilities  of  partners,  preventing  conflicts  and  crises,  and 
maintaining  operational  access  for  follow  on  forces.68  So  how  does  the  DoD  distinguish 
the  two? 

Historically,  much  of  the  control  and  funding  for  security  cooperation  activities  has 
fallen  under  the  purview  of  the  State  Department,  and  security  cooperation  activities  have 
been  applied  throughout  the  world  in  areas  in  which  the  United  States  wants  to  shape  our 
national  security.  In  fact,  in  an  effort  to  differentiate  the  respective  roles  of  the  DoS  and 
the  DoD  with  respect  to  security  cooperation  planning,  JP  3-0  still  acknowledges  that  the 
DoS  is  always  a  principal  agency  (and  often  the  lead  agency)  responsible  for  U.S.  efforts 
to  "protect  and  enhance  national  security  interests  and  deter  conflict."69  DoS  controls  the 
funding  for  many  critical  Title  22  programs,  to  include  foreign  military  sales  and  foreign 
military  financing.  DoD  therefore  encourages  combatant  commanders  and  other  joint 
force  commanders  to  maintain  working  relationships  with  the  chiefs  of  U.S.  missions  and 
the  State  Department,  and  describes  the  Theater  Security  Cooperation  (TSC)  plan  as  the 
framework  in  which  joint  force  commanders  will  "continually  employ  military  forces  to 
complement  and  reinforce  other  instruments  of  national  power. "(emphasis  by  author.)70 

But  in  recent  years,  and  as  noted  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Report, 
the  DoD  has  willingly  assumed  a  larger  role  in  humanitarian  aid,  development,  and  other 
areas  once  managed  almost  exclusively  by  the  State  Department  and  USAID.  As  a  result, 
the  DoD  is  blurring  the  line  between  the  historical  application  of  security  cooperation 
activities  and  the  new  Phase  Zero  (shaping)  activities. 

To  maximize  the  full  effect  of  security  cooperation  and  Phase  Zero  (shaping),  and  to 
add  some  clarity  to  their  doctrinal  application,  it  would  be  better  to  limit  the  application 
of  Phase  Zero  (shaping)  to  the  following  two  methods:  First,  Phase  Zero  should  only  be 
applied  in  a  linear,  progressive  manner  once  a  military  campaign  commences.  In  this 
case,  Phase  Zero  operations  would  immediately  follow  security  cooperation  activities. 
For  example,  if  a  GCC  had  already  been  gathering  information  and  creating  tentative 
plans  for  access  to  a  country's  airfields  and  ports  as  part  of  its  contribution  to  the  TSC 
plan,  shaping  activities  may  include  the  logical  follow  on  tasks.  These  tasks  may  include 
the  completion  of  necessary  contracting  services  for  logistics  and  support,  conducting 
rehearsals,  or  completing  the  final  coordination  with  host  nation  or  multinational  military 
and  security  forces.  Consistent  with  the  joint  publications,  Phase  Zero  operations  will 
continue  to  include  actions  that  prevent  conflict  but  at  the  same  time  best  facilitate  the 
possible  arrival  and  onward  integration  of  military  forces. 

Second,  Phase  Zero  activities  should  only  be  applied  as  part  of  an  on-going  military 
campaign  with  forces  engaged  in  full  spectrum  operations  (or  a  mix  of  defensive,  offensive, 
and  stability  operations).  The  GCC  would  be  engaged  in  full  spectrum  operations  where, 
by  definition,  Phase  Zero  operations  are  conducted  in  areas  of  relative  peace,  and  the 
GCC  would  try  to  safeguard  the  peace  while  simultaneously  taking  action  to  ensure  that 
military  forces  would  have  access  to  the  area  as  needed. 
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Limiting  Phase  Zero  (shaping)  activities  to  an  operational  construct,  and  not  letting 
it  freely  overlap  with  security  cooperation  activities,  is  consistent  with  the  balance  of 
operations  chart  in  JP  3-0  that  depicts  and  defines  shaping  operations  not  in  isolation,  but 
as  part  of  the  continuous  application,  a  three-part  mix  of  offensive,  defensive,  and  stability 
operations.71  Phase  Zero  (shaping)  activities  should  therefore  remain  operationally 
focused,  and  in  concert  with  host  nation  and  multinational  partners  to  preserve  peace 
or  prevent  conflict  but  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  safeguarding  military  access.  Security 
cooperation,  reflecting  at  times  the  more  complicated  nature  of  a  targeted  fragile  state, 
focuses  on  more  complex,  and  long-term  interagency  solutions  to  promote  stability  and 
peace  and  requires  a  different  conceptual  framework. 

A  NEW  FRAMEWORK  FOR  INTERAGENCY  SECURITY  COOPERATION 

In  a  study  produced  by  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States,  Colonel  Albert  Zaccor 
provides  a  helpful  analytical  framework  in  support  of  the  creation  of  a  new  interagency 
security  cooperation  plan  that  supports  all  foreign  policy  objectives  while  maintaining 
our  "focus  on  forward  defense."72  Zaccor  shares  the  concerns  of  other  critics  of  the  current 
system,  and  agrees  that  if  defined  too  broadly,  security  cooperation  has  the  potential  to 
be  a  "surrogate  for  foreign  policy."73 

His  analysis  includes  a  review  of  three  important  areas  in  support  of  an  interagency 
security  cooperation  plan:  (1)  the  creation  of  broad  security  cooperation  goals  (to  include 
political  will),74  (2)  the  need  for  more  integrated  planning,  and  (3)  the  removal  of  likely 
obstacles  to  the  creation  of  a  fiscally  sound,  integrated,  and  effective  security  cooperation 
plan. 

First,  security  cooperation  goals  focus  on  the  creation  of  sound,  long-term  relationships 
with  civilian  and  military  leaders  to  secure  information  (or  gain  access  to  the  host  nation's 
sources  and  data),  and  to  secure  access  to  airports,  ports,  and  possible  troop  facilities. 
Relationships  are  based  on  trust,  mutual  interest,  and  a  common  understanding  of  the 
threat,75  but  most  importantly,  security  cooperation  relies  on  the  creation  of  adequate 
capabilities  and  the  political  will  to  use  them. 

The  United  States  must  leverage  the  capabilities  of  our  allies  and  partners  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  our  own  security  shortfalls  in  a  region.76  One  of  the  true  tests  for  measuring  the 
possible  effectiveness  of  military  capabilities  does  not  rest  with  the  military,  but  rather 
with  the  careful  assessment  of  the  host  nation's  shared  security  interests,  its  political 
interests,  and  its  record  of  cooperating  with  the  United  States  in  other  areas  of  mutual 
interest.77  For  example,  do  the  current  leaders  of  the  country  have  a  history  of  cooperation 
with  the  USG  in  all  matters  of  mutual  interest  with  regard  to  trade,  commerce,  alliances, 
and  treaties?  In  broader  terms,  do  the  country's  leaders  believe  that  they  share  a  common 
fate  with  us,  or  even  a  shared  interdependence  in  the  international  community?  If  so, 
they  are  more  likely  to  see  cooperation  as  beneficial.78  Or  does  the  country  have  a  pressing 
political  situation  that  might  make  cooperation  with  the  United  States  only  temporarily 
undesirable,  as  with  Germany  and  Turkey  when  U.S.  diplomats  asked  for  military 
assistance  in  Iraq?79 

To  this  end,  this  type  of  assessment  and  recommendation  necessarily  relies  on  the 
input  of  many  experts,  to  include  the  military.  But  a  final  decision  on  security  cooperation 
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investments  and  programs  will  require  an  interagency  decision  linked  to  the  broader 
interests  of  both  the  partner  country  and  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  met  with  some  success  in  developing  capabilities 
in  partner  countries  and  then  securing  the  cooperation  of  their  leaders  to  apply  their 
new  security  capabilities  against  shared  threats.  The  Georgia  Train  and  Equip  Program 
is  widely  viewed  as  a  success  story  because  it  reflected  our  ability  to  create  partner 
capabilities  that  were  later  exercised  by  the  Georgian  leadership  to  remedy  both  Georgia's 
internal  security  concerns  as  well  as  our  international  security  concerns  in  that  region.80 
The  United  States  pooled  $65M  from  a  combination  of  security  cooperation  sources  to 
train  2,600  Georgian  soldiers  who  later  rooted  out  terrorists  in  the  Panski  Gorge  region— 
the  original  objective  of  the  program.  Bordering  on  Turkey  and  Russia,  Georgia  seeks 
entry  into  the  European  Union  (EU)  and  NATO,  and  has  been  a  willing  partner  in  U.S.- 
led  coalition  operations,  to  include  sending  600  troops  for  operations  in  Iraq.81 

The  Trans-Sahel  Counterterrorism  Initiative  (TSCTI)  is  another  example  of  a  successful 
(but  expensive)  security  cooperation  effort  in  northwestern  Africa.  Requiring  $508M  in 
FY  2008,  TSCTI  now  includes  10  states  and  a  successful  program  to  protect  borders,  deny 
safe  havens,  track  movement  of  terrorists,  and  improve  general  cooperation  in  the  region 
against  international  terrorism.82  TSCTI  also  reflects  our  ability  to  improve  the  military  and 
security  capability  of  select  partner  countries,  as  well  as  generate  the  political  willingness 
to  exercise  that  capability  for  mutual  gain. 

Second,  Zaccor  identifies  the  peculiar  need  for  better  integrated  planning  in  the 
current  operating  environment  that  includes  not  only  terrorism,  drug  trafficking,  and 
the  proliferation  of  WMD,83  but  also  AIDS  epidemics,  international  organized  crime, 
climate  change  and  population  migrations,  and  the  emerging  threat  of  countries  like 
China  seeking  to  secure  energy  reserves  in  Africa.  As  such,  the  temptation  is  for  the 
United  States  to  be  more  fully  engaged  throughout  the  world.  So  the  challenge  will  be 
one  of  economizing  on  our  costs  in  the  current  counterterrorism  campaign,  costs  that  are 
already  high  and  "almost  certainly  not  sustainable."84 

To  be  effective,  a  new  security  cooperation  strategy  must  reflect  a  new  institutional 
culture.  The  strategy  must  build  broad  capabilities  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Army 
has  adopted  Doctrine,  Organization,  Training,  Leadership,  Materiel,  Soldier  Systems/ 
Personnel,  and  Finances  (DOTLMS-PF)  to  "capture  all  of  the  factors  that  go  into  the 
creation  of  a  truly  capable"  force.85  Likewise,  and  despite  our  multiplicity  of  government 
programs  and  good  intentions,  our  foreign  partners  and  allies  rightfully  expect  us  to 
speak  with  one  voice. 

Finally,  Zaccor  identified  a  number  of  obstacles  to  achieving  a  fiscally  sound, 
integrated,  and  authoritative  security  cooperation  effort.  The  current  system  of  security 
cooperation  lacks  a  common  conceptual  understanding,  or  doctrine,  and  the  funding 
system  remains  "underfunded,  fragmented,  and  inflexible."86  For  example,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  prohibits  using  Foreign  Military  Assistance  funds  to  support  law 
enforcement  organizations  in  foreign  countries,  with  exceptions  only  for  counternarcotics 
and  customs. 87  This  type  of  stovepiped  funding  hinders  a  broader  USG  effort  to  improve 
host  nation  law  enforcement  or  gendarmerie,  and  reflects  a  lack  of  organizational 
structure  and  lines  of  authority  necessary  to  best  apply  our  resources.88  In  his  conclusion, 
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Zaccor  recommends  the  elimination  of  our  "hierarchical  and  program  driven  approach  . 
. .  controlled  by  policy  'fiefdoms',"89  and  instead,  the  adoption  of  an  interagency  program 
patterned  after  the  current  DoD  Security  Cooperation  model  but  with  national  Security 
Council  playing  an  integral  role.90 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL:  PROVIDING  CLARITY  AND  BALANCE 

In  1947,  only  2  years  after  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  national  leaders  had 
quickly  identified  the  need  for  greater  interagency  coordination.  The  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  was  a  seminal  decision  that  created  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  set  the  stage  for  the  creation  of  the  DoD  2  years  later. 
Most  important,  it  was  an  acknowledgement  by  national  leaders  that  while  the  war 
had  certainly  been  successful,  there  were  still  significant  weaknesses  or  gaps  between 
foreign  and  military  policy,  as  well  as  gaps  between  the  military  and  civilian  agencies.91 
Testimony  and  reports  provided  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  at  the  time 
called  for  the  deliberate  integration  of  domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies  to  keep 
foreign  and  military  policies  mutually  supporting  and  in  balance.92  In  the  end,  the  1947  Act 
captured  the  consensus  of  the  wartime  policymakers  on  the  need  for  better  interagency 
coordination  in  both  policy  development  and  execution.93 

Today,  reorganizing  and  redirecting  an  even  larger  national  security  apparatus  will  be 
no  easy  task.  But  the  continued  pursuit  of  uncoordinated  strategies  in  the  current  security 
environment  may  bear  serious  long-term  consequences.  The  lessons  learned  from  our 
immediate  post-conflict  stabilization  and  reconstruction  efforts  in  Iraq  are  well  known, 
but  the  response  has  been  slow  and  inadequate.  Instead  of  clarifying  and  explaining  the 
strategic  role  of  security  cooperation,  shaping  operations,  and  stability  operations,  the 
USG  permits  all  three  to  move  incrementally  forward  in  fits  and  starts. 

In  July  2004,  the  DoS  initiated  and  created  a  new  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for 
Reconstruc-tion  and  Stabilization  (S/ CRS)  with  a  broad  tasking  to  lead  and  coordinate 
interagency  efforts  to  prevent  or  prepare  for  post-conflict  situations.  With  little  funding, 
and  little  support  outside  the  DoS,  S/CRS  had  minimal  impact  until  December  2005, 
when  President  Bush  issued  NSPD-44  designating  the  DoS  as  the  lead  agency  for  all 
stabilization  and  reconstruction  efforts.  Patterned  after  a  number  of  similar  programs 
in  other  countries,  S/  CRS  began  to  fill  three  pools  of  civilian  experts  to  assist  in  civilian¬ 
centric  stabilization  tasks,  and  to  coordinate  and  deconflict  interagency  efforts  in  selected 
hot  spots  around  the  world. 

However,  S/  CRS  lacks  the  political  support  and  bureaucratic  clout  necessary  to  garner 
the  funding  needed  to  fully  organize  and  perform  its  mission.94  Its  current  FY  2009  budget 
request  for  $248. 6M  is  for  on-going  start  up  costs  only.  Deployment  costs  would  require 
additional  funding  estimated  to  range  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,95  making  it 
a  target  for  yet  more  Congressional  scrutiny  and  likely  cutbacks.96  As  such,  it  reflects  the 
same  general  lack  of  authority,  funding,  and  capabilities  of  NSPD-44,97  limiting  it  for  now 
as  a  program  with  only  long-term  potential. 

Is  it  possible  to  create  an  interagency  structure  that  can  close  the  gaps  and  effectively 
handle  day-to-day  operations  while  simultaneously  preparing  for  future  challenges  and 
opportunities?  Can  we  fashion  a  proactive,  long-term,  and  sustainable  national  security 
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strategy  that  will  help  the  United  States  maintain  a  strategic  security  advantage?  While 
some  call  for  legislation  mirroring  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Act  of  1986,  others  recommend  that  we  first  revisit  the  thought  process  embraced  by 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower  as  he  struggled  to  reconcile  the  seemingly  unsustainable 
policies  contained  in  National  Security  Memorandum  68. 98  As  a  military  officer,  he 
knew  that  long-term  planning  was  difficult  to  sustain  when  daily  operations  kept  the 
commander  and  the  staff  preoccupied,99  and  he  was  determined  to  fix  it. 

In  an  effort  to  capture  all  of  the  many  divergent  theories  of  how  to  counter  the 
growing  Soviet  threat,  President  Eisenhower  gathered  a  team  of  experts  from  outside 
the  mainstream  and  outside  the  controlled  chaos  of  day-to-day  operations  and  planning. 
He  called  it  "Project  Solarium"  after  the  afternoon  debate  he  had  with  his  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  in  the  solarium  of  the  White  House;  a  conversation  that  the 
President  felt  mirrored  the  great  disparity  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  country's  long¬ 
term  national  security.  The  results  of  the  project  captured  the  wide  range  of  opinions 
and  options  on  how  to  best  deal  with  the  long-term  strategic  threat  presented  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  end,  the  President  and  the  NSC  were  able  to  thoughtfully  weigh  the 
benefits  and  risks  of  each  strategy,  and  to  select  the  strategies  that  ultimately  formed  the 
core  of  the  security  policy  directive.100 

With  only  minor  exceptions,  the  NSC  has  produced  little  to  no  long-term  strategic 
thinking  and  security  guidance  since  Project  Solarium.101  For  over  50  years,  the  NSC  staff 
system  has  been  marked  by  an  overall  trend  of  "declining  ability  or  willingness  ...  to 
perform  strategic  threat  assessment  and  planning."102  As  such,  calling  on  the  NSC  in  its 
present  form  to  take  the  lead  in  creating  and  then  managing  a  long-term,  interagency 
security  effort  would  be  unwise.  The  NSC  requires  a  new  mandate,  and  a  new  structure 
capable  of  providing  sound,  well-informed,  and  long-term  security  guidance,  as  well  as 
a  bureaucracy  capable  of  managing  and  leading  the  policy  within  the  interagency. 

Michele  Flournoy  and  Shawn  W.  Brimley  propose  the  creation  of  a  holistic,  interagency 
Quadrennial  National  Security  Review  (QNSR)  that  would  identify  an  overarching 
strategy  and  incorporate  all  instruments  of  national  power.  The  QNSR  would  also 
produce  an  authoritative  classified  planning  document  directing  the  National  Security 
Advisor  and  the  Cabinet  Secretaries  to  develop  particular  courses  of  action.103  Nested 
within  the  NSC,  Flournoy  and  Brimley  propose  to  create  a  staff  of  strategic  planners 
"insulated  from  day-to-day  demands  and  crisis  management."104  Others  recommend 
the  creation  of  long-term  planning  cells,  perhaps  with  an  executive  director  reporting  to 
the  National  Security  Advisor,  and  at  all  times  thoroughly  insulated  from  the  existing 
agencies  to  avoid  creating  an  organization  of  detailees,  serving  at  the  whim  of,  and  still 
loyal  to,  their  home  departments.105 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  a  new  security  cooperation  effort  could  flourish.  As 
directed  in  National  Security  Presidential  Directive-1,  it  is  already  the  duty  of  the  NSC 
and  the  NSC  System  to  "coordinate  executive  departments  and  agencies  in  the  effective 
development  and  implementation"  of  "domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies  relating 
to  national  security."106  The  current  DoD  theater  security  cooperation  framework  offers  a 
suitable  starting  point  from  which  the  NSC  could  better  direct  and  control  the  efforts  of 
agencies  already  engaged  in  various  degrees  of  security  cooperation  planning. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  DoD  deserves  credit  for  its  attempts  to  integrate  interagency  contributions 
into  Theater  Security  Cooperation  plans.  In  an  age  of  persistent  conflict,  the  DoD  is 
creating  new  doctrine  and  planning  models  that  attempt  to  integrate  all  USG  security 
interests.  But  the  pressure  of  the  current  operating  environment  is  causing  the  DoD  to 
reevaluate  the  limits  of  its  core  military  functions,  and  to  consider  the  addition  of  many 
new  civilian  competencies  within  Phase  Zero  (shaping)  operations  as  TSC  activities.  In 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  inadvertent  creation  of  a  surrogate  foreign  policy,  and  to  avoid 
creating  the  impression  that  the  USG  does  not  speak  with  one  voice,  the  DoD  is  more 
mindful  of  the  strategic  hazards  created  by  operationalizing  Phase  Zero  and  blurring 
the  lines  between  the  roles  and  duties  of  the  military  and  civilian  agencies  (e.g.,  the  DoS 
and  USAID).  Therefore,  and  in  an  effort  to  preserve  clarity  and  understanding.  Phase 
Zero  (shaping)  activities  should  be  limited  to  full  spectrum  military  operations.  Security 
cooperation  activities,  while  currently  the  product  of  DoD-led  planning,  should  instead 
be  developed  and  implemented  as  part  of  a  new  NSC  organization.  If  given  the  authority 
and  organizational  structure,  the  NSC  system  is  in  the  best  position  to  manage  the 
complexities  of  engaging  our  allies  and  partners,  and  will  provide  the  strategic  guidance, 
authority,  and  resources  necessary  to  develop  and  protect  our  short-  and  long-term 
national  security  interests. 
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project  intending  to  replace  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  see  the  Project  on  National  Security  Reform 
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(PSNR)  described  by  Robert  B.  Polk,  "Interagency  Reform:  An  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Come,"  Joseph  R. 
Cerami  and  Jay  W.  Boggs,  eds.,  The  Interagency  and  Counterinsurgency  Warfare:  Stability,  Security,  Transition, 
and  Reconstruction  Roles,  Carlisle,  PA:  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  2007,  p.  321. 

106.  National  Security  Presidential  Directive  (NSPD)-l,  Organization  of  the  National  Security  Council 
System,  Washington,  DC:  The  White  House,  February  13,  2001. 
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CHAPTER  10 


KNOW  BEFORE  YOU  GO: 

IMPROVING  ARMY  OFFICER  SOCIO-CULTURAL  KNOWLEDGE 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  C.  Laughrey 
U.S.  Army 

On  one  hand,  you  have  to  shoot  and  kill  somebody;  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  to  feed 
somebody.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  to  build  an  economy,  restructure  the  infrastructure, 
build  the  political  system.  And  there's  some  poor  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Colonel,  Brigadier 
General  down  there,  stuck  in  some  province  with  all  that  saddled  onto  him,  with  NGOs 
[nongovernmental  organizations]  and  political  wannabes  running  around,  with  factions 
and  a  culture  he  doesn't  understand.  These  are  now  [the]  culture  wars  that  we're  involved 
in.  We  don't  understand  that  culture. 


—General  (Ret.)  Anthony  Zinni1 


Language  capabilities  and  cultural  knowledge  have  emerged  as  closely  related  but 
separately  identified  critical  capabilities  during  Operations  IRAQI  FREEDOM  and 
ENDURING  FREEDOM.  The  United  States  found  itself  with  significant  forces  deployed 
to  conduct  counterinsurgency  and  stability  operations  where  the  support  of  the 
indigenous  population  and  daily  contact  with  that  same  population  combined  with  the 
support  to  indigenous  government  agencies  and  security  forces  were  critical  to  success. 
Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Army  found  itself  in  this  same  situation  about  40  years  ago.  In 
Vietnam,  the  Army  lacked  the  language  skills  and  the  cultural  knowledge  necessary  to 
interact  positively  with  indigenous  populations  and  allied  armed  forces.  Consequently,  it 
attempted  to  correct  these  deficiencies  with  temporary  solutions.  To  address  the  current 
dearth  of  culture-related  capabilities,  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD),  and  the  Army  have  belatedly  started  initiatives  to  overcome  these  shortfalls.  Some 
programs  are  focused  on  the  civil  education  arena,  while  others  seek  to  enhance  military 
education  and  training. 

This  chapter  examines  these  Army  programs  to  determine  if  they  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  current  and  future  challenges  associated  with  developing  the  socio-cultural  knowledge 
needed  to  operate  effectively  in  another  country.  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  "socio¬ 
cultural  knowledge"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to  society,  social  structure,  culture, 
language,  power  and  authority  structures,  and  interests.2  In  conducting  this  examination, 
this  chapter  will  first  define  the  character  of  war  that  is  expected  to  challenge  the  United 
States  in  an  era  of  persistent  conflict.  As  the  character  of  the  war  will  be  more  focused  on 
irregular  warfare  (IW)  and  stability,  essential  components  of  these  types  of  warfare,  and 
support  and  transition  to  reconstruction  operations  (SSTRO),  are  described. 

Since  history  informs  decisionmakers,  this  paper  illustrates  several  lessons  learned  from 
our  decades-long  experience  in  Vietnam.  Then  our  experiences  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
as  related  to  socio-cultural  skills,  are  examined  to  frame  the  subsequent  discussion  of 
the  DoD  and  Army  policies,  programs,  and  initiatives  to  provide  these  needed  skills. 
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Since  this  research  identifies  deficiencies,  it  concludes  by  providing  observations  and 
recommendations  for  pre-  and  post-commissioning  education  that  improves  the  language 
proficiency  of  the  officer  corps  and  provides  incentives  for  officers  to  improve  their 
educational  background  in  other  areas  of  socio-cultural  knowledge. 

AN  ERA  OF  CONSTANT  CONFLICT 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  was  unambiguous  when  he  told  senior  Army 
leaders  and  others  that  "unconventional  wars  —  [are]  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  fought  in 
the  years  ahead, .  .  .  [that  these  wars  are]  .  .  .  fundamentally  political  in  nature, .  .  .  [and] 
.  .  .  success  will  be  less  a  matter  of  imposing  one's  will  and  more  a  function  of  shaping 
behavior  — of  friends,  adversaries,  and  most  importantly,  the  people  in  between."3 

General  George  Casey,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  has  agreed  publicly  with  the 
Secretary  that  we  are  in  "a  period  of  protracted  confrontation  among  state,  non-state  and 
individual  actors,  .  .  .  [and  that]  .  .  .  we're  seeing  the  precursors  of  that  now  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan."4  A  key  strategic  issue  is  to  understand  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
wars  in  order  to  meet  their  diverse  challenges. 

The  character  of  war  is  what  differentiates  types  of  war  from  one  another.  For  example, 
conventional  conflict,  counterinsurgency,  and  strategic  nuclear  war  are  three  distinctly 
different  types  of  war.  Furthermore,  individual  wars  within  a  type  can  be  different 
from  each  other  as  illustrated  by  the  insurgencies  in  Malaya,  Algeria,  Vietnam,  Iraq, 
Afghanistan,  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  character  of  war  informs  us  as  to  the  specific 
causes  of  the  conflict,  how  the  war  is  prosecuted,  and  the  objectives  of  the  belligerents.  It 
is  the  character  of  war  that  determines  the  requirement  for  socio-cultural  knowledge. 

Multiple  guest  speakers  at  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  during  the  2007-08  academic 
year  commented  that  "the  nature  of  war  has  changed"5  or  "the  nature  of  war  changed 
on  9/11."6  However,  noted  strategic  thinker  Colin  S.  Gray  is  correct  when  he  cites  and 
interprets  recognized  theorist  Clausewitz,  noting  that  "the  use  of  warfare  to  pursue 
political  goals  ...  is  eternal  in  nature  yet  ever-changing  in  character  .  .  .  war  is  violence 
threatened  or  waged  for  political  purpose."7  This  distinction  is  more  than  academic.  It 
provides  the  general  objective  and  raison  d'etre,  if  not  the  precise  casus  belli  of  a  war. 
Characterizing  the  types  of  conflicts  that  the  United  States  is  likely  to  face  helps  us  to 
develop  capabilities  and  concepts  to  achieve  our  strategic  and  operational  objectives. 

Secretary  Gates  and  General  Casey,  as  cited  above,  have  spoken  of  unconventional 
war  with  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  as  the  precursors  of  the  type  of  conflicts  that  we  are  likely 
to  find  ourselves  facing  in  the  future.  Academics,  former  senior  military  officers  from 
other  countries,  and  civilian  defense  analysts  agree  and  have  provided  additional  detail 
and  analysis.  Rupert  Smith,  a  retired  British  General  that  commanded  forces  in  Ireland, 
United  Nations  (UN)  forces  in  Bosnia,  and  was  the  Deputy  Commander  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  forces  during  Operation  ALLIED  FORCE  believes 
that  the  "new  .  .  .  paradigm  of  war  [is]  war  amongst  the  people  ...  in  which  the  people  . 
. .  all  the  people  . .  .  are  the  targets,  objectives  to  be  won,  as  much  as  an  opposing  force."8 
Civilian  analyst  Colin  Gray  noted  that  "irregular  warfare  may  be  the  dominant  form 
of  belligerency  for  some  years  to  come,"  while  Ralph  Peters  agrees  that  we  will  fight 
unconventional  opponents  in  failed  or  failing  states.9 
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The  message  is  clear  as  senior  Defense  officials,  senior  Army  leaders,  and  leading 
defense  analysts  all  believe  that  counterinsurgency  and  stability  operations  like  those  in 
Iraq,  Afghanistan,  Somalia,  Bosnia,  and  Kosovo  are  not  atypical  conflicts  that  the  Army 
or  the  nation  can  ignore  once  they  are  over  as  occurred  following  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
find  ourselves  most  likely  to  engage  in  conflicts  that  demand  irregular  warfare  (IW); 
major  combat  operations  (MCO);  and  stability,  support,  and  transition  to  reconstruction 
(SSTRO)  operations  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  SSTROs  and  counterinsurgency  (COIN),  a 
main  subset  of  irregular  warfare,  are  likely  to  be  the  most  commonly  encountered  mission 
sets. 


Figure  1.  Irregular  Warfare,  Major  Combat  Operations,  and  Stability,  Support, 
and  Transition  to  Reconstruction  Operations  Interrelationship.10 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  IRREGULAR  WARFARE  AND  STABILITY  OPERATIONS 

The  character  of  IW,  particularly  the  COIN  subset,  and  stability  operations  is 
different  than  the  character  of  conventional  conflict  associated  with  MCO.  Conventional 
conflicts  associated  with  MCO  typically  involve  two  warring  nation  states,  and  combat 
is  characterized  by  kinetic  force-on-force  operations  until  one  side  surrenders  or  can 
no  longer  continue  to  fight.  The  focus  of  MCO  is  on  the  opposing  government  and  the 
opposing  military.  The  objective  of  these  conventional  operations  and  conflicts  can  range 
from  limited  tactical  operations  to  regime  change. 

Insurgencies  are  civil  wars,  and  they  occur  because  a  government  has  sufficiently 
alienated  a  portion  of  the  populace  to  the  extent  where  that  faction  has  taken  up  arms 
against  the  government.  SSTROs  occur  because  an  event  caused  the  collapse  of  legitimate 
governance  and  essential  services.  The  focus  of  COIN  and  stability  operations  shifts  from 
the  opposing  government  and  military  forces  to  the  population  and  the  government,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  2,  and  typically  we  are  working  with  a  host-nation  government. 
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Figure  2.  Focus  of  Operations:  Conventional  versus  Irregular.11 


Our  strategic  objective  in  COIN  and  SSTRO  is  to  create  or  strengthen  legitimate 
government  institutions  that  meet  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  populace.  Our 
intermediate  objective,  as  retired  General  Rupert  Smith  observes,  is  to: 


.  .  .  establish  a  condition  in  which  the  political  objective  can  be  achieved  by  other 
[nonmilitary]  means  and  in  other  [nonkinetic]  ways.  We  seek  to  create  a  conceptual 
space  for  diplomacy,  economic  incentives,  political  pressure  and  other  measures  to 
create  a  desired  political  outcome  of  stability,  and  if  possible  democracy.12 


Achieving  these  conditions  and  objectives  means  that  the  majority  of  the  populace  must 
consent  to  be  governed,  and  that  armed  insurrection  becomes  socially  unacceptable. 

The  population  in  a  nation  beset  by  insurgency  generally  falls  into  three  categories. 
There  is  a  portion  of  the  population  that  supports  the  government,  a  portion  that  supports 
the  insurgency,  and  a  portion  that  is  unallied.  The  population  generally  is  the  center 
of  gravity  for  both  the  insurgents  and  the  COIN  force,  with  the  unallied  portion  of  the 
populace  a  critical  vulnerability  and  capability  for  both  sides.  For  the  COIN  or  SSTRO 
force  to  win  over  the  populace,  it  must  "be  able  to  offer  the  populations  of  countries 
effected  by  war  the  hope  that  life  will  be  better  for  them  and  their  children  because  of  our 
presence,  not  in  spite  of  it."13 
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Figure  3  shows  lines  of  activity  and  strategic  objectives  for  COIN  and  SSTRO  that 
are  designed  to  win  over  the  populace  and  establish  a  legitimate  government  capable 
of  providing  for  the  population's  social  and  economic  needs.  Security  and  civil-military 
operations  that  place  our  troops  in  a  close  and  regular  relationship,  if  not  a  partnership, 
with  the  populace  are  necessary  to  support  each  line  of  operation.  Obviously,  the 
institutions  and  services  provided  must  achieve  political  "buy-in"  and  acceptance  from 
the  population,  or  they  will  not  receive  popular  support.  This  means  that  junior  leaders 
must  have  socio-cultural  knowledge,  not  just  awareness.  COIN  expert  David  Kilcullen 
was  blunt  when  he  wrote  in  an  article  targeting  company  commanders,  "neglect  this 
knowledge,  and  it  will  kill  you."14 
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Figure  3.  Lines  of  Activity  to  Strategic  Aim  Linkage.15 

Theory  and  doctrine  tell  us  that  the  focus  of  COIN  and  SSTRO  is  on  the  population 
and  the  host-nation  government.  The  campaign  in  both  cases  is  designed  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  population  for  the  establishment  of  a  capable  government,  and  to  remove 
their  support  for  the  insurgents  in  the  case  of  COIN.  To  do  this,  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
must  establish  relationships  with  the  population  that  range  from  the  acquiescence  of  the 
populace  to  the  presence  of  our  forces,  to  outright  partnership.  Socio-cultural  knowledge 
is  critical  to  establishing  those  relationships  according  to  accepted  theory. 

The  United  States  has  engaged  in  COIN  operations  before  and  is  currently  engaged 
in  two  major  COIN  operations.  Two  key  questions  that  this  chapter  will  now  answer  are: 
(1)  Has  the  historical  record  borne  out  the  necessity  for  socio-cultural  skills?  (2)  How  has 
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the  Army  fared  in  ensuring  that  deploying  Soldiers  had  the  socio-cultural  knowledge 
to  effectively  operate?  One  historical  case  study  of  Vietnam  and  two  modern  ongoing 
case  studies  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  provide  insights  to  help  answer  these  questions. 
These  case  studies  are  used  because  they  required  the  large-scale  use  of  U.S.  conventional 
units  and  personnel  as  COIN  forces  in  advisory  roles  and  in  the  civil  operations  and 
reconstruction  role.  The  scope  of  missions  in  these  countries  exceeded,  or  exceeds,  the 
capacity  of  Special  Forces  units  specifically  organized  and  trained  for  the  COIN  and 
SSTRO  mission  set,  and  this  was  not  the  case  in  other  late  20th  century  and  early  21st 
century  operations. 

THE  ARMY  AND  SOCIO-CULTURAL  KNOWLEDGE  IN  VIETNAM 

The  United  States  began  its  active  involvement  with  COIN  operations  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (RVN)  by  sending  advisors  to  the  country  in  1955.  The  advisory  effort  peaked 
in  1970,  with  14,332  personnel  in  the  country.  Beginning  in  1965,  U.S.  combat  units 
deployed  to  the  country,  with  troop  strength  peaking  at  550,000  in  1968-69.  U.S.  Soldiers 
found  themselves  on  a  battlefield  that  placed  them  among  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
on  a  daily  basis  —  a  culture  completely  different  from  their  own  in  terms  of  religion,  social 
mores,  language,  and  environment.  Advisors  were  faced  with  the  additional  task  of 
trying  to  train  and  influence  Vietnamese  counterparts.  In  order  to  prepare  combat  troops 
and  advisors  for  their  mission,  the  Army  developed  a  variety  of  training  courses  during 
the  course  of  the  conflict.16 

Officer  Education  and  Training. 

From  1962-65,  generic  COIN  doctrine,  theory,  and  techniques  were  taught  in 
classes  at  West  Point  and  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  departments.  These 
classes  emphasized  counterguerilla  operations,  the  requirement  to  win  the  support  of 
the  populace,  and  the  need  to  improve  conditions  within  the  assisted  country.  Classes 
continued  at  branch  level  courses,  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
and  at  the  U.S.  Army  War  College.  Vietnam-specific  education  and  training  was  limited 
to  tactical  scenarios  in  kinetic  operations,  although  a  guest  lecture  component  of  training 
courses  utilizing  Vietnam  veterans  might  have  included  some  socio-cultural  topics.17 

In  1966,  psychological  operations  (PSYOP)  was  added  as  a  mandatory  topic  for 
Cadets  and  within  branch  schools.  The  objective  of  the  courses  was  to  educate  officers 
to  evaluate  all  of  their  actions  in  a  COIN  campaign  "with  an  eye  toward  its  possible 
psychological  and  political  effects,"  and  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  General  Harold 
K.  Johnson  provided  additional  guidance  in  1967  with  the  intent  that  all  military  personnel 
would  have  a  greater  understanding  of  the  elements  of  the  socio-cultural  aspects  of 
counterinsurgency.18  The  overall  impact  was  that  COIN  topics  received  an  even  greater 
emphasis,  and  increased  course  time  devoted  to  generic  socio-cultural  topics  in  the  officer 
education  system  from  1966-72.  After  1972,  the  "no  more  Vietnams"  mindset,  combined 
with  the  focus  on  conventional  operations  in  Europe,  resulted  in  a  steady  reduction  of 
COIN  and  SSTRO  topics  in  the  Officer  Education  System.19 
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Conventional  troops,  including  officers,  received  training  on  the  general  principles 
of  COIN  operations  such  as  patrolling  and  ambushes,  and  troops  arriving  in  Vietnam 
received  a  lecture  emphasizing  humane  and  legal  conduct  towards  the  populace.  Vietnam- 
bound  infantrymen  received  a  16-hour  orientation  before  leaving  the  United  States.20 
In  spite  of  this  training,  "racism,  ethnocentrism,  haughtiness,  and  callousness"  were 
exhibited  by  U.S.  Soldiers  who  "had  difficulty  relating  to  the  Vietnamese,  whose  non¬ 
western  culture,  alien  language,  and  comparatively  primitive  standard  of  living  made 
them  appear  inferior  in  the  minds  of  some  Soldiers."21  This  type  of  conduct  exhibited  by 
even  a  relatively  limited  number  of  Soldiers,  with  the  My  Lai  Massacre  the  most  extreme 
example,  can  easily  have  a  strategic  impact  on  a  COIN  campaign  in  terms  of  domestic 
and  international  opinion,  as  well  as  sowing  mistrust  among  the  populace  in  the  area  of 
operations. 

Advisor  Education  and  Training. 

Personnel  assigned  to  advisory  duty  in  Vietnam  received  additional  specialized 
training  beyond  that  given  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  U.S.  combat  units.  The  U.S. 
advisory  effort  in  the  RVN  started  in  1955  with  just  342  personnel  and  culminated  with 
over  14,000  advisors  deployed  in  1970.  The  U.S.  advisor  role  was  originally  limited 
to  support  for  the  Army  of  the  RVN  (ARVN)  units  as  they  trained  and  conducted 
operations.  These  advisors  found  themselves  with  "three  roles:  a  US  Army  officer 
following  orders  and  supervising  US  subordinates,  a  member  of  an  [ARVN]  unit  sharing 
its  experiences  and  bonding  with  his  [ARVN]  counterpart,  and  a  mediator  interpreting 
and  communicating  between  his  [ARVN]  counterpart  and  US  superiors."22  Thousands 
of  officers  found  themselves  fulfilling  these  three  functions.  Socio-cultural  knowledge 
would  have  assisted  in  the  bonding  process  and  in  translating  perspectives  and  actions 
between  U.S.  and  ARVN  units  and  personnel.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  Army  was  not 
particularly  successful  in  equipping  advisors  to  meet  these  challenges. 

As  the  conflict  and  U.S.  involvement  evolved,  advisory  teams  were  added  at  the 
Province  and  District  level,  which  involved  approximately  88  locations.  The  number  of 
personnel  assigned  to  these  teams  expanded  with  the  creation  of  the  Civil-Operations  and 
Revolutionary  Development  System  (CORDS)  and  the  mission  of  providing  economic, 
governance,  and  security  assistance  at  the  local  level.23  CORDS  was  charged  with  the 
pacification  of  the  populace  by  improving  governance,  security,  and  the  economy  at 
the  local  level.  This  meant  that  officers  assigned  to  CORDS  advisory  positions  found 
themselves  involved  with  social,  political,  and  economic  issues  at  the  lowest  levels  of 
Vietnamese  society,  which  required  an  even  greater  degree  of  socio-cultural  knowledge 
than  needed  by  the  advisors  in  ARVN  units.  Training  and  education  underwent  substantial 
changes  to  prepare  advisors  to  meet  these  increased  requirements. 

The  initial  advisor  course,  attended  by  officers  destined  for  assignment  with  ARVN 
units,  was  4  weeks  long.  After  a  small  number  of  iterations,  the  course  was  expanded  to  6 
weeks,  which  included  just  46  hours  of  Vietnamese  language  training  and  25  hours  of  area 
studies.24  Language  training  eventually  constituted  50  percent  of  the  course  content  and 
included  native  speakers  as  the  instructors.  By  contrast,  a  1970  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (USMC) 
advisor  course  included  6  weeks  of  immersion  language  training.  Personnel  designated 
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for  advisory  assignments  at  the  battalion,  province,  and  district  level  eventually  received 
8-12  weeks  of  language  training  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute. 25 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  the  senior  advisers  assigned  to  the  province  and  district 
levels  as  part  of  CORDS  attended  a  total  of  48  weeks  of  training  prior  to  deployment. 
These  advisors  received  over  195  hours  of  area  studies  and  country  orientations/ 
updates,  roughly  equivalent  to  four  or  five  three-credit  courses  at  a  university;  and  1,139 
hours  of  language  training,  roughly  equivalent  to  16  five-credit  language  courses. 26  The 
heavy  investment  made  in  language  training  and  the  most  extensive  area  studies  training 
offered  to  U.S.  personnel  belies  the  complexity  and  challenge  of  meaningful  socio-cultural 
education.  The  Army  found,  despite  early  attempts  to  provide  socio-cultural  education 
on  the  cheap  in  terms  of  time,  that  there  was  no  quick  fix  for  providing  advisors  with  the 
required  education  that  would  allow  them  to  accomplish  their  missions. 

Despite  the  increases  in  educational  content,  the  advisors  and  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts  provided  feedback  that  indicated  that  the  advisors  still  lacked  the  necessary 
socio-cultural  knowledge.  Advisors  noted  that  language  was  the  most  important 
capability  that  they  lacked  since  "Interpreters,  although  useful,  have  many  drawbacks 
.  .  .  they  introduce  inevitable  inaccuracies  into  conversations  [and]  discourage  frank 
exchange  of  views  . . .  permitted  by  private  talk  between  a  counterpart  and  his  advisor."27 
One  immediate  effect  described  by  an  advisor  was  that  the  advisors  became  "victims 
of  the  language  barrier  .  .  .  not  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on  around  them  .  .  .  This 
.  .  .  was  a  crippling  weakness,  since  few  interpreters  could  or  would  render  faithfully 
what  they  heard."28  Another  advisor  summarized  the  impact  of  the  lack  of  socio-cultural 
knowledge,  thus: 


We  did  not  understand  what  was  going  on  in  Vietnam.  We  were  in  a  foreign  land  among 
people  of  a  different  culture  and  mindset.  .  .  .  The  information  sent  across  the  cultural  divide 
was  not  the  information  received.  There  was  a  disconnect.  One  thing  was  said  and  another 
thing  was  heard.  One  thing  was  meant  and  another  thing  was  understood. . . .  Meaning,  intent, 
and  truth  were  lost  in  translation.29 

We  can  conclude  that  the  Army  tried  to  conduct  the  advisory  mission  in  Vietnam  on 
the  cheap  in  terms  of  the  time  devoted  to  educating  the  advisors.  When  the  short  training 
courses  were  identified  as  inadequate,  the  Army  did  adapt  and  provide  increased  time 
for  educating  advisors,  focusing  on  the  key  area  of  language  and  other  socio-cultural 
knowledge  topics.  What  the  Army  determined,  though,  was  that  a  dedicated  corps  of 
officers  devoted  to  the  nation-building  skill  set  was  needed. 

Vietnam:  Genesis  of  the  Foreign  Area  Officer  Program. 

In  1966  the  Army  created  a  board,  led  by  Lieutenant  General  Ralph  E.  Haines,  Jr., 
tasked  with  evaluating  officer  education.  The  board  recommended  the  expansion  of  the 
Foreign  Area  Specialist  Program,  an  intelligence  focused  specialty,  and  the  merger  of  Civil 
Affairs  and  Psychological  Operations  into  a  specialty  designated  the  Military  Assistance 
Officer  Program  (MAOP).  The  vision  for  the  MAOP  program  was  to  create  a  cadre  of 
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6,000  officers  to  fill  G-5,  S-5,  advisor,  and  other  positions  requiring  nation-building  and 
politico-military  expertise.30 

The  MAOP  officers  were  to  receive  "language  training  and  civilian  graduate  schooling 
in  anthropology,  economics,  foreign  affairs,  government,  international  relations,  political 
science,  psychology,  public  administration,  or  sociology."31  However,  the  program  was 
cut  in  the  post-war  period  when  the  Army  refocused  itself  on  conventional  operations. 
The  MAOP  program  and  the  Foreign  Area  Specialist  Program  were  merged  to  form  the 
Foreign  Area  Officer  (FAO)  Program,  which  is  still  with  us  today.  In  contrast  to  the  6,000 
MAOP  officers  envisioned  by  the  Haines  Board,  there  are  only  1,083  FAOs  in  the  Army 
as  of  2006  and  1,414  FAOs  in  all  of  the  services.32 

Final  Thoughts  on  Vietnam  and  Socio-Cultural  Awareness. 

The  Army  devoted  significant  resources  and  time  to  education  and  training  on  the 
broad  principles  of  COIN.  It  was  clearly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  criticality  of 
the  nonmilitary  lines  of  operations  required  for  victory  in  a  COIN,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  officer  corps,  it  implemented  pre-  and  post-commissioning  education  and  training 
programs.  Despite  this  effort,  the  United  States  generally,  and  the  Army  specifically,  had 
a  difficult  time  winning  over  the  Vietnamese  populace.  There  are  numerous  reasons  for 
this  failure  that  go  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter  —  tour  lengths,  the  quality  of  the 
draftee  Army,  and  the  constant  movement  of  units  to  different  areas  are  just  three  factors 
that  arguably  contributed  to  U.S.  failure. 

In  the  area  of  socio-cultural  education  and  training,  the  Army's  efforts  were  largely 
unsuccessful.  Conventional  units  received  minimal  training,  and  the  troops  were  unable 
to  bridge  the  socio-cultural  divide  to  win  over  the  Vietnamese  people.  Advisors  to  ARVN 
units  fared  somewhat  better  since  they  received  increased  levels  of  language  and  cultural 
education  and  were  given  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  rapport  with  a  limited  group 
of  South  Vietnamese.  The  CORDS  Program  had  the  greatest  success.  Its  personnel, 
particularly  the  senior  advisors,  received  up  to  a  year  of  education  in  socio-cultural 
knowledge  areas,  worked  in  one  area  of  the  country,  and  were  in  a  position  to  establish  a 
rapport  with  Vietnamese  counterparts. 

There  are  five  broad  conclusions  that  emerge  from  the  Vietnam  socio-cultural  training 
and  education  effort.  First,  counterinsurgency  education  and  training  needs  to  include 
COIN  theory,  socio-cultural  education  and  training  specific  to  the  area  of  operations, 
and  training  in  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  (TTPs).  Second,  language  training  is 
the  most  important  knowledge  area  since  fluency  is  key  to  situational  awareness  and, 
in  the  case  of  advisors,  allows  for  accurate  private  conversations  with  counterparts. 
Third,  socio-cultural  knowledge  areas  are  only  slightly  less  important  than  language  as 
societal  thought  processes,  norms,  and  historical  factors  shape  the  worldview  of  allies 
and  the  target  population.  Socio-cultural  knowledge  provides  the  required  background 
for  mutual  understanding,  and  for  the  development  of  programs  that  do  not  alienate  the 
indigenous  population.  Fourth,  effective  socio-cultural  education  requires  a  significant 
investment  in  resources  and  there  is  no  quick  fix  or  shake-and-bake  solution.  Finally, 
finding  the  time  and  resources  to  provide  comprehensive  socio-cultural  education,  and 
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education  regarding  the  nonmilitary  components  of  a  COIN  campaign,  was  virtually 
impossible  outside  the  most  extensive  advisor  courses. 

When  the  Army  finished  its  involvement  in  Vietnam,  it  shifted  its  focus  back  toward 
conventional  operations  designed  to  defend  NATO  against  the  threat  from  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  The  COIN  and  nation-building  emphasis  of  the  1960s  fell  largely  by  the  wayside 
and  became  the  domain  of  the  Special  Operations  Forces  (including  Civil  Affairs  and 
PSYOP).  By  the  time  U.S.  forces  entered  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  the  Army  did  not  "have 
any  doctrine,  nor  was  it  educated  and  trained,  to  deal  with  an  insurgency.  .  .  .  After 
the  Vietnam  War,  we  purged  ourselves  of  everything  to  do  with  irregular  warfare  or 
insurgency  because  it  had  to  do  with  how  we  lost  that  war."33 

AFGHANISTAN  AND  IRAQ 

How  the  United  States,  and  the  Army  in  particular,  entered  Afghanistan  in  October 
2001,  and  Iraq  in  March  2003,  is  well-documented.  In  both  countries,  the  Army  found 
itself  engaged  in  long-term  COIN  and  nation-building  operations  on  a  scale  not  seen 
since  Vietnam  and  for  which  it  was  unprepared,  as  noted  above.  There  is  no  metric  that 
this  author  has  found  that  measures  the  level  of  cultural  awareness.  There  are  several 
indicators  that,  with  caution,  are  usable.  These  indicators,  which  are  based  on  vignettes 
from  both  countries  as  well  as  comments  of  Iraqis  and  American  soldiers,  point  to  a 
shortfall  in  socio-cultural  skills. 

Indicators. 

The  anecdotal  evidence  from  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  provide  compelling  testimony 
to  the  Army's  lack  of  socio-cultural  preparedness.  In  Afghanistan,  the  Special  Forces 
units,  which  belonged  to  the  Special  Forces  Group  tasked  with  linguistic  and  cultural 
specialization  in  the  U.S.  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR), 
were  reduced  to  showing  tribal  and  village  elders  a  narrated  digital  video  disc  (DVD) 
on  a  laptop  computer  due  to  a  lack  of  language  capacity.  The  DVD  explained  why  the 
U.S.  units  were  in  Afghanistan.  All  fine  and  well,  but  how  were  the  Soldiers  supposed 
to  follow-up  the  DVD  so  as  to  establish  a  rapport  and  gain  the  support  of  the  local 
Afghan  leaders?  The  situation  did  not  improve  by  2006,  when  only  six  of  the  more  than 
55,000  officers  in  the  U.S.  Army  had  a  documented  ability  to  speak  Pashto,  the  dominate 
language  of  the  area  along  the  Pakistani  border  and  southern  Afghanistan,  where  the 
security  situation  is  the  least  stable.34 

In  Iraq  our  strategic  assessment  of  culture  was  flawed  on  two  counts.  First,  we 
interpreted  membership  in  the  Ba'ath  Party  as  being  pro-Saddam  instead  of  realizing  that 
some  individuals  were  party  members  for  employment  purposes.  We  also  interpreted 
anti-Saddam  attitudes  as  pro-American,  and  we  misjudged  the  resentment  that  the  long¬ 
term  presence  of  foreign  forces  in  the  country  would  create.35  At  the  operational  level, 
U.S.  Commanders  engaged  local  tribal  sheikhs  in  the  aftermath  of  the  fall  of  Baghdad 
in  the  belief  that  they  could  control  the  insurgency  and  other  types  of  violence  without 
understanding  tribal  structures  or  the  credibility  of  the  sheikhs.36  These  missteps 
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clearly  indicate  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  several  of  the  areas  that  constitute  socio-cultural 
knowledge. 

Ample  anecdotal  evidence  is  available  regarding  a  lack  of  socio-cultural  knowledge 
at  the  tactical  level  in  Iraq.  A  lack  of  language  capability,  independent  of  any  other 
socio-cultural  knowledge,  negatively  impacted  the  ability  of  U.S.  forces  to  recognize 
individuals  wanted  for  detention.  For  example,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad, 
U.S.  units  received  lists  of  license  plate  numbers  for  key  leaders  of  the  Saddam  regime 
that  were  still  at  large.  The  concept  was  for  U.S.  vehicle  checkpoints  to  compare  license 
plates  with  the  list.  Unfortunately,  the  list  was  printed  using  English  letters  and  Arabic 
numbers  while  Iraqi  license  plates  use  Arabic  letters  and  numbers. 

Two  National  Public  Radio  reports,  one  in  2007  and  the  other  in  February  2008, 
highlighted  continuing  language  issues.  A  lack  of  language  capability  among  U.S.  units 
resulted  in  a  dependence  on  indigenous  translators  and  negatively  impacted  the  ability  of 
our  troops  to  determine  the  reliability  of  Iraqi  security  forces,  identify  problems  affecting 
the  local  population,  or  to  win  the  trust  of  the  populace.  In  the  2007  report,  U.S.  troops 
operating  with  Iraqi  forces  in  Baghdad  conducted  a  raid  on  a  suspected  Shi' a  militia 
weapons  cache  site.  Nothing  was  found.  The  Iraqi  translator  later  translated  what  one 
Iraqi  soldier  said  to  his  comrades  in  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers,  none  of  whom  spoke 
Arabic.  The  Iraqi  soldier  told  his  comrades  that  the  weapons  the  search  was  intended  to 
find  were,  in  fact,  at  the  house  of  his  mullah  a  short  distance  away. 

In  the  2008  story,  U.S.  forces  were  conducting  a  patrol  in  a  Sunni  Arab  neighborhood 
of  Mosul,  a  city  where  the  Sunni  Arab  and  Kurdish  tensions  are  high,  with  the  Arabs 
viewed  as  outsiders  and  whom  the  Kurds  wished  to  push  out  of  the  city.  The  U.S.  platoon 
leader  asked  a  resident,  through  his  Iraqi  Army  interpreter  (a  Kurd),  what  problems,  if 
any,  the  resident  was  having.  The  translated  response  was  that  there  was  trouble  with 
insurgents  in  the  area.  The  translator  with  the  NPR  team  later  told  the  U.S.  news  personnel 
that  the  resident  had  actually  complained  about  searches,  theft,  and  harassment  by  Iraqi 
Army  units  composed  of  Kurdish  personnel.  The  U.S.  Army  unit  left  ignorant  of  the 
real  complaint  and,  in  fact,  allied  with  the  unit  that  the  residents  view  as  oppressors  and 
thieves. 

Statements  by  both  American  and  Iraqi  personnel  also  point  to  deficiencies  in  the 
other  areas  of  socio-cultural  knowledge  and  their  negative  impact  on  operations.  Multiple 
junior  officers  indicated  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  overcome  the  cultural  issues, 
which  were  described  by  one  officer  as  "overwhelming."37  Iraqi  officers  agree  with  the 
assessment  of  the  junior  officers. 

This  author  met  with  Iraqi  officers  on  multiple  occasions  from  2003-06  to  include  a 
meeting  in  2006  with  Iraqi  officers  ranging  in  rank  from  major  to  colonel  who  came  from 
all  of  the  major  ethnic  and  sectarian  groups  in  the  country.  When  asked  if  U.S.  troops 
were  any  better  at  relating  to  the  Iraqi  populace  in  2006  versus  2003,  the  answer  was  a 
resounding  "no"  from  all  Iraqis.  As  the  discussion  went  on,  they  acknowledged  that  there 
were  incremental  improvements,  but  cited  racial  epithets  that  the  Iraqi  populace  now 
understands,  a  lack  of  language  capability,  and  multiple  examples  of  Arab  and  Islamic 
custom  that  still  caused  problems  with  the  populace.  The  Iraqi  officers  also  pointed  out 
that  the  assignment  of  advisors  junior  in  rank  created  real  discipline  issues  within  Iraqi 
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units.  Additionally,  a  lack  of  socio-cultural  skills  and  linguist  support  crippled  the  initial 
advisor  effort. 

The  initial  U.S.  advisor  teams  fielded  in  2003-04,  were  largely  pulled  from  units  already 
deployed  in  Iraq.  A  Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned  report  found  that  there  was  no 
standardized  training  for  advisors.  These  advisors  had  no  language  capability  and  no 
specialized  socio-cultural  education  to  prepare  them  to  work  with  Iraqi  units.  Advisors 
complained  of  support  from  native  linguists  who  were  not  conversant  in  English  or  a  lack 
of  any  interpreter  support  at  all.38  The  Army  also  established  a  training  base  for  advisors 
at  Fort  Riley,  KS,  in  mid-2006  with  a  program  of  instruction  that  is  reminiscent  of  its 
Vietnam  predecessors.  The  8-week  long  course  consists  of  24  hours  of  culture  immersion 
training,  10  hours  of  simulated  meetings  with  indigenous  officials,  and  42  hours  of 
language  training  (30  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  12  hours  of  language  lab).  Note 
that  these  class  hours  almost  exactly  mirror  the  25  cultural  and  46  language  training  hours 
given  in  the  6-week  long  Vietnam  Advisors  Course,  which  provided  inadequate  socio¬ 
cultural  knowledge  and  skills  for  bridging  the  socio-cultural  gap.39 

Successes. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  entire  picture  is  bleak,  and  that  there  are  not  significant 
examples  of  socio-cultural  knowledge  among  leaders  and  Soldiers.  General  David 
Petraeus  during  each  of  his  three  tours  in  Iraq,  Lieutenant  General  Peter  Chiarelli,  and 
Colonel  H.  R.  McMaster  all  conducted  operations  based  on  socio-cultural  knowledge, 
and  their  units  enjoyed  significantly  greater  success  than  those  units  that  did  not  bridge 
the  cultural  gap.40 

In  Tal  Afar,  the  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
McMaster  underwent  a  relatively  thorough  socio-cultural  awareness  training  and 
education  program  prior  to  deployment.  Colonel  McMaster  produced  a  7-page  reading 
list  on  COIN,  Islam,  Arab  customs,  and  Iraqi  history  and  politics.  The  officers  of  the 
Regiment  held  discussion  groups  on  the  readings,  and  any  trooper  could  expect  Colonel 
McMaster  to  ask  pointed  questions.  The  regiment  also  sent  two  troopers  per  platoon  to 
basic  Arabic  language  courses  at  a  local  college  for  5  weeks  prior  to  deployment.  This  gave 
some  platoons  one  Soldier  out  of  every  eight  that  possessed  a  basic  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
which  Middle  East  Foreign  Area  Officer  Mike  Eisenstadt  noted  "pays  huge  dividends, 
for  it  demonstrates  the  kind  of  respect  for  the  local  population  and  their  traditions  that 
helps  establish  rapport  and  build  relationships."41 

This  training  and  education  enabled  the  regiment  to  establish  a  rapport  with  the  local 
populace,  who  in  turn  provided  intelligence.  One  cavalryman  related  the  story  of  how 
residents  in  one  neighborhood  insisted  on  fixing  a  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  that  had 
thrown  a  track,  providing  chai  (tea)  for  the  Soldiers  while  the  residents  did  all  of  the 
work.42  Such  was  the  rapport  with  the  local  Iraqis  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  appealed 
directly  to  General  Casey  (the  MNF-I  commander  at  the  time),  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  President  George  Bush  to  have  the  unit  remain  beyond  its 
scheduled  return  to  the  United  States.  McMaster' s  local  training  and  education  effort  had 
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produced  a  unit  that  could  successfully  wage  a  COIN  campaign  in  a  very  alien  cultural 
environment.  His  was  not  the  only  success,  but  it  stands  out  as  one  of  the  best  publicized. 

It  is  apparent  that  U.S.  forces  have  enjoyed  local  successes,  failures,  and  many 
challenges  in  the  socio-cultural  arena.  Success  in  the  early  years  of  both  conflicts  appears 
to  have  depended  heavily  on  unit  leaders  and  less  on  the  training  and  education  provided 
by  the  institutional  Army.  The  next  key  issue  that  deserves  examination  is  to  determine 
what  the  Army  and  the  DoD  have  done  to  educate  and  train  forces  for  the  current  and 
future  operating  environment,  and  what  impact  this  training  has  had. 

CURRENT  POLICIES,  PROGRAMS,  AND  CAPABILITIES 

Awareness  of  our  shortfall  in  socio-cultural  knowledge  started  soon  after  the  September 
11,  2001  (9/11)  attacks.  The  rediscovery  of  COIN  theory  and  doctrine  as  the  long-term 
nature  of  the  U.S.  commitments  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  became  apparent  and 
brought  the  socio-cultural  knowledge  topic  to  the  forefront  of  capabilities  discussions  in 
concert  with  other  topics.  Between  2004  and  the  end  of  2006,  Military  Review  published  19 
articles  on  COIN  and  SSTRO  related  topics,  a  trend  that  was  matched  in  Parameters.  Socio¬ 
cultural  knowledge,  referred  to  by  some  authors  as  cultural  awareness,  cultural  savvy, 
and  cultural  understanding,  along  with  language  skills,  were  commonly  mentioned  as 
required  knowledge  areas  in  these  professional  journal  articles. 

More  official  studies  echoed  the  opinions  presented  in  the  professional  journals.  The 
Defense  Science  Board  2004  Summer  Study  on  Transition  To  and  From  Hostilities  found  that  the 
DoD  lacked  adequate  capacity  for  language  and  knowledge  of  other  cultures.  The  Defense 
Language  Transformation  Roadmap  notes  that,  "Post  9/11  military  operations  reinforce  the 
reality  that  the  Department  of  Defense  needs  a  significantly  improved  organic  capability 
in  languages  .  .  .  and  regional  area  skills."43  Army  officer  language  qualifications  and 
degree  backgrounds  supported  this  assessment. 

As  of  October  2006,  5  years  after  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  U.S.  Army  had 
just  six  officers,  four  in  Special  Forces,  with  an  official  Pashto  language  rating.  Table  1 
displays  the  number  of  officers  that  had  ratings  in  a  selection  of  languages  that  might 
serve  well  in  the  crisis  spots  of  the  post-Cold  War  and  post-Colonial  world.  Language 
capacity  for  the  Arab  world  is  particularly  limited  to  just  910,  or  just  1.6  percent  of  the 
Army  officer  corps  at  the  time  the  data  was  compiled.44 
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Language 

Total 

Egyptian  Arabic 

80 

Standard  Arabic 

693 

Mandarin  Chinese 

230 

French 

1358 

Hindi 

36 

Kurdish 

1 

Pashtu 

6 

Farsi 

99 

Russian 

861 

Spanish 

3370 

Urdu 

31 

Total 

6765 

Table  1.  Army  Officer  Selected  Language  Capacity. 

As  Table  2  shows,  officers  with  degrees  directly  relevant  to  socio-cultural  knowledge 
or  that  might  have  a  socio-cultural  knowledge  application  (e.g.,  general  history,  political 
science,  public  policy,  and  administration)  were  held  by  16.5  percent  of  the  officer  corps. 
Eliminating  degrees  in  economics,  history,  political  science,  and  public  policy  and 
administration  reduces  the  number  of  relevant  degree  holders  to  just  2.6  percent  of  the 
officer  population.  Area  or  regional  studies  degree  holders  comprise  just  1.28  percent  of 
Army  officers.45  These  numbers  are  almost  certain  to  climb  in  the  coming  years  as  the 
DoD  and  the  Army  respond  to  the  recognized  shortfall  in  socio-cultural  knowledge  as 
major  DoD  policies,  and  the  supporting  service  programs,  take  effect. 
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BA 

MA 

PhD 

Total 

African  Studies 

0 

26 

0 

26 

Anthropology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arabic  and  Arab  Studies 

0 

20 

0 

20 

Area  Studies 

76 

36 

0 

112 

Asian  Studies 

20 

160 

0 

180 

Economics 

527 

33 

1 

560+ 

History 

3438 

274 

46 

3758 

International  Studies 

22 

16 

3 

41 

International  Relations 

682 

362 

13 

1057 

Latin  American  Studies 

5 

142 

0 

147 

Middle  East  Studies 

6 

57 

0 

63 

Political  Science 

3103 

139 

19 

3261 

Public  Policy  and  Public 
Admin 

0 

47 

2 

49 

Russian  and  Soviet  Area 
Studies 

11 

148 

0 

159 

Sociology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Strategic  Intelligence 

N/A 

233 

N/A 

233 

Total 

9107 

Area  or  regional  studies 

707 

Table  2.  Army  Officer  Degrees  Relevant  to  Socio-Cultural  Knowledge. 


National  and  DoD  Socio-Cultural  Policy  Initiatives. 

Two  federal  programs  open  to  the  civil  populace  are  designed  to  increase  the  number 
of  citizens  with  socio-cultural  knowledge.  The  National  Security  Education  Program 
provides  opportunities  for  undergraduate  students  to  study  abroad  in  countries  other  than 
those  in  Western  Europe.  Students  that  accept  the  grants  or  fellowships  must  then  serve 
in  the  federal  government,  preferably  in  a  national  security  position.  Another  component 
of  this  program  provides  assistance  to  citizens  with  fluency  in  a  foreign  language  to  learn 
English.  A  third  component  seeks  to  create  a  civilian  reserve  language  corps  by  funding 
college  education  and  volunteers  who  will  serve  the  nation  in  times  of  crisis.46 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Security  Language  Initiative  is  to  increase  K-16  language 
education  in  strategic  languages  such  as  Mandarin  Chinese  and  Standard  Arabic.  Funds 
are  provided  to  public  school  systems  and  universities  to  increase  and  improve  their 
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language  education  capacity.  The  stated  goal  of  the  program  is  to  educate  "2,000  advanced 
speakers  of  Arabic,  Chinese,  Russian,  Persian,  Hindi,  and  Central  Asian  languages  by 
2009. "47 

The  DoD  has  produced  separate  instructions  for  the  management  of  FAOs  and  the 
management  of  DoD  language  and  regional  proficiency  capabilities.  An  annual  FAO 
program  assessment  and  a  Defense  Language  Roadmap  are  supporting  documents.  The 
FAO  policy  directed  the  agencies,  services,  and  combatant  commands  to  identify  their 
FAO  requirements  in  a  relatively  unconstrained  manner.  The  instruction  also  directed 
the  services  to  ensure  that  FAOs  have  a  career  path  that  includes  general  officer  or  flag 
rank  opportunities.48  In  response  to  this  instruction,  the  Services  will  increase  the  number 
of  FAOs  from  1,164  in  2005  to  2,159  by  2012,  with  the  Army  having  the  greatest  increase 
from  739  in  2005  to  1,021  by  2012.49 

The  DoD  language  management  instruction  and  its  roadmap  details  the  departmental 
oversight  of  language  and  regional  proficiencies;  establishes  goals  for  improving  the 
number  of  active,  reserve,  and  civilian  personnel  that  can  speak  a  foreign  language;  and 
tracks  the  careers  of  language  specialists  and  FAOs.  Some  of  the  tasks  detailed  include 
the  requirement  for  junior  officers  to  have  language  training,  improve  study  abroad 
opportunities,  and  incorporate  regional  studies  topics  into  "professional  military  education 
and  predeployment  training."50  The  instruction  also  details  regional  proficiency  levels  in 
order  to  standardize  the  assessment  of  an  "individuals  awareness  and  understanding  of 
the  historical,  political,  cultural  (including  linguistic  and  religious),  sociological  (including 
demographic),  economic,  and  geographic  factors  of  a  foreign  country."51 

Socio-Cultural  Education  and  Training  for  Army  Officers. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  the  current  and  future  operating  environment,  the 
requirements  of  the  DoD  instructions  regarding  language,  regional  proficiency,  and 
FAO  management,  the  Army  instituted  changes  in  education  at  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  NY,  and  in  ROTC  programs.  West  Point  Cadets  are  required 
to  take  two  semesters  of  a  foreign  language,  and  starting  with  the  class  of  2009,  the 
nontechnical  majors  must  take  four  semesters  of  a  foreign  language.  The  Academy  also 
increased  the  number  of  Cadets  that  are  participating  in  Foreign  Academic  Individual 
Advanced  Development  Program  with  its  semester  abroad  programs  and  shorter  7-10 
day  programs.  In  academic  year  2007-08,  approximately  140  Cadets  participated  in 
semester  abroad  programs,  while  a  further  390  attended  the  shorter  overseas  programs.52 

ROTC  Cadets  are  encouraged  to  take  language  courses  when  it  is  feasible,  in  the 
words  of  one  defense  official  speaking  on  a  nonattribution  basis.  Additionally,  Cadets  in 
their  senior  year  receive  instruction  on  cultural  awareness  from  their  ROTC  instructors, 
and  as  part  of  the  National  Security  Education  Program,  DoD  provided  $24  million 
to  four  universities  to  provide  enhanced  language  education  and  overseas  studies 
opportunities.53  Finally,  ROTC  Cadets  can  compete  for  Olmstead  Scholarships,  which 
fund  study  opportunities,  or  overseas  opportunities  offered  through  their  universities. 

Socio-cultural  education  for  commissioned  officers  has  changed  little.  The  socio¬ 
cultural  education  requirements  of  the  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course  are  an  excellent 
example.  Socio-cultural  knowledge  training  consists  of  self-taught  modules  on  the 
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country  specific  culture  for  either  Iraq  or  Afghanistan.  The  Iraq  requirement  consists  of 
just  89  pages  of  material  on  Iraqi  culture,  history,  customs,  and  geography.  A  foreign 
language  requirement  utilizing  the  self-paced  Rosetta  Stone  software  takes  approximately 
12  hours  to  complete.  Online  testing  is  the  method  for  tracking  student  completion  of 
these  course  requirements.  Classroom  time  with  a  live  instructor  consists  of  just  1  hour  on 
cultural  awareness,  although  more  than  an  additional  39  hours  are  dedicated  to  Stability 
Operations  and  course  field  training  is  COIN  focused.54  While  the  author  was  unable 
to  find  any  socio-cultural  training  requirements  for  the  Captain's  Career  Course,  the 
TRADOC  Cultural  Center  at  Fort  Huachuca,  AZ,  has  prepared  training  support  packages 
for  these  courses. 

Officers  attending  Intermediate  Level  Education  receive  201  hours  of  COIN  related 
education,  of  which  just  6  hours  are  on  general  socio-cultural  topics.  Students  are  also 
required  to  take  a  regional  studies  course  and  can  pick  from  four  electives  that  are 
focused  on  the  Middle  East,  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  China,  or  Korea.  Students  with  orders 
sending  them  to  Iraq  or  Afghanistan  receive  24  hours  of  classroom  language  instruction 
and  are  required  to  complete  an  additional  32  hours  of  computer-based  education  using 
the  Rosetta  Stone  software.  As  Figure  4  shows,  the  Rosetta  Stone  Software  does  not  bring 
the  student  anywhere  near  achieving  a  minimal  official  language  rating.55 

Official  Proficiency 
Designations 


Intermediate 
Learner 

Advanced 
Beginner 

Beginning  Learner 

Source:  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

Figure  4.  Language  Proficiency  Upon  Completion  of  Rosetta  Stone  Training. 

Senior  Service  College  (SSC)  students  are  required  to  take  a  regional  studies  elective 
course  that  consists  of  30  hours  of  class  time  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College. 
Other  blocks  of  instruction  in  the  curriculum  provide  single  class  periods  covering 
COIN  and  stability  operations  theory,  and  some  practical  discussion  of  the  strategic  and 
operational  level  factors  for  COIN  and  SSTRO.  Guest  speakers,  depending  on  the  topic, 
contribute  to  the  socio-cultural  portion  of  SSC  education.  There  is  no  language  education 
requirement,  but  language  classes  and  the  Rosetta  Stone  software  are  available. 

The  Army  has  clearly  tried  to  adapt  precommissioning  education  and  professional 
military  education  to  provide  officers  with  some  socio-cultural  knowledge,  with  the  focus 
obviously  upon  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  While  some  knowledge  is  better 
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than  no  knowledge,  the  Army  should  be  realistic  about  the  level  of  regional  expertise 
or  language  fluency  that  officers  will  achieve.  The  regional  studies  hours  are,  at  best, 
comparable  with  the  regional  studies  education  provided  in  the  6-week  Vietnam  advisors 
course.  Officers  today  receive  fewer  hours  of  language  training  than  the  Vietnam  era 
advisors,  and  a  large  percentage  of  today's  training  is  not  with  an  interactive  human 
instructor. 

Just  as  the  Vietnam  advisors  found  themselves  inadequately  trained  to  bridge  the 
language  and  cultural  barriers,  our  officers  today  are  almost  certain  to  find  themselves  in 
the  same  situation.  Our  training  and  education  system  finds  itself  in  the  same  situation 
that  instructors  noted  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Vietnam  War  as  they  lamented  the  lack 
of  time  and  other  resources  needed  to  properly  train  their  students  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  comment: 


We  cannot  give  a  complete  course  in  geography,  political  science,  applied  psychology, 
comparative  religions,  ethnology,  aesthetics,  economics,  and  the  tactics  and  techniques  of 
counter  guerrilla  operations  —  it  just  cannot  be  done.  Yet  knowledge  in  all  of  these  areas  is  vital 
to  success  in  counterinsurgency  operations.  ... 56 

At  best,  today's  socio-cultural  knowledge  education  for  officers  can  provide  them  with 
survival  level  capabilities  that  will  prevent  them  from  making  egregious  errors  and 
demonstrate  an  effort  to  learn  on  the  part  of  U.S.  military  personnel.  With  this  examination 
completed,  five  observations  that  identify  shortcomings  in  the  DoD  and  Army  programs 
are  now  identified. 

Observations  on  Policies,  Programs,  and  Foreign  Area  Officers. 

This  chapter's  first  observation  is  that  the  National  Security  Education  Program,  the 
National  Security  Language  Initiative,  and  the  DoD  instruction  for  language  and  regional 
proficiency  management  are  too  language-centric.  The  clear  emphasis  of  these  programs 
is  on  increasing  language  capacity,  a  critical  operational  capability.  Brigadier  General 
Michael  Vane  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Daniel  Lagundes  observed  that  "a  Soldier  might 
speak  a  language,  but  unless  he  has  solid  political,  military,  and  strategic  knowledge,  he 
is  useless  as  an  adviser  .  .  .  the  reverse  is  not  necessarily  true,  however."57  Nonlanguage 
education  in  socio-cultural  topics  can  produce  officers  that  can  plan  and  lead  effective 
operations  in  a  foreign  culture. 

Second,  the  goal  of  creating  a  language  corps  of  2,000  civilian  linguists  by  2009, 
particularly  linguists  that  will  deploy  when  and  where  needed  seems  optimistic.  Compare 
this  goal  to  the  fact  that,  as  noted  earlier,  the  Army  officer  corps  had  just  six  Pashto 
speakers  by  2006,  5  years  after  invading  Afghanistan.  Language  courses  are  typically 
long,  often  taking  a  year  or  more  to  achieve  minimal  fluency.  Effective  courses  also 
require  a  low  instructor  to  student  ratio,  making  student  throughput  a  real  constraint  on 
producing  trained  personnel.  We  should  also  remain  aware  that  many  foreign  officers 
are  extremely  rank  conscious  when  dealing  with  advisors,  which  means  that  we  should 
provide  officers  with  the  requisite  language  ability  to  fill  these  assignments. 
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Third,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  FAOs  is  a  good  personnel  decision  since 
they  provide  the  best  combination  of  service  experience,  language  capability,  and  regional 
expertise,  they  are  not  a  panacea  for  the  current  shortfall  in  language  or  regional  expertise 
among  the  officer  corps.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Army  will  substantially  increase  the 
number  of  FAOs  in  the  force  beyond  what  is  currently  planned,  although  this  would 
make  an  excellent  use  of  some  of  the  authorized  increase  in  total  Army  end  strength. 
FAOs  are  expensive  to  produce,  costing  the  Army  an  average  of  $143k,  and  it  takes  4  to  5 
years  to  produce  a  qualified  FAO.58 

Furthermore,  increasing  the  number  of  FAOs  to  match  the  force  of  5,000-6,000  Military 
Assistance  Officers  that  was  recommended  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  would  cost  at 
least  $570m  and  would  take  an  unknown  number  of  years,  given  the  limited  capacity 
of  our  graduate  area  studies  and  language  programs.  Finally,  there  are  nine  regional 
FAO  specialties.59  This  means  that  the  anticipated  force  of  1,021  Army  FAOs  will  provide 
an  average  of  113  of  these  socio-cultural  experts  per  region— a  number  that  is  clearly 
insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  tactical  force  in  operations  of  the  same  scope 
as  Iraq  or  Afghanistan,  and  also  to  fill  the  higher  level  (and  often  Joint  Duty  Assignments 
List  [JDAL])  assignments  the  FAO  corps  is  intended  to  fill.  Additionally,  FAOs  are  not 
suited  to  fill  some  tactical  level  assignments,  since  their  tactical  skills  will  have  certainly 
eroded  during  the  years  spent  in  the  educational  pipeline. 

Fourth,  the  current  effort  to  provide  some  socio-cultural  knowledge  in  the  Officer 
Basic,  Captain's  Career,  and  Intermediate  Level  Education  (ILE)  courses  appears  boiler 
plated.  Sheila  Miyoshi  Jager  differentiated  between  "the  kinds  of  cultural  knowledge  that 
are  required  at  the  tactical  level ...  is  quite  separate  from  the  cultural  knowledge  that  are 
required  to  formulate  grand  strategy  and  policy."60  This  implies  that  the  socio-cultural 
portion  of  the  ILE  curriculum,  already  noted  as  too  short,  does  not  provide  the  socio¬ 
cultural  knowledge  needed  for  majors  that  will  go  to  joint  duty  assignments  in  the  J-2,  J-3, 
and  J-5  directorates  at  the  combatant  commands,  or  joint  and  Department  of  the  Army 
assignments  in  Washington,  where  they  are  involved  in  the  operational  and  strategic 
levels  of  war. 

Finally,  not  all  senior  Army  leaders  appear  to  agree  with  the  need  for  U.S.  Soldiers 
to  bridge  the  language  and  culture  gap.  Brigadier  General  Daniel  Bolger,  in  a  article  on 
how  to  be  an  advisor  in  Iraq,  writes  of  enabling  the  Iraqis  to  reach  across  the  culture  and 
language  barriers.61  This  appears  to  miss  the  point  that  attempts  by  U.S.  personnel  to 
reach  across  the  language  and  culture  divides  makes  a  favorable  impression  on  the  Iraqis, 
and  the  ability  to  do  so  allows  the  U.S.  advisors  to  have  situational  awareness,  as  opposed 
to  their  predecessors  in  Vietnam. 

In  summary,  current  programs  and  policies  appear  to  either  focus  too  heavily  on 
language  skills  as  a  panacea,  vice  an  enabler,  for  socio-cultural  awareness.  Current 
education  programs  are  focused  on  tactical  level  skills,  and  the  task  of  providing  socio¬ 
cultural  education  that  provides  real  language  and  regional  expertise,  like  the  48-week 
training  program  for  senior  CORDS  advisors  in  Vietnam,  exceeds  time  and  other  resource 
requirements  the  Army  can,  or  will,  provide.  With  these  observations,  this  chapter 
identifies  options  that  could  increase  the  socio-cultural  education  level  of  the  officer 
corps. 
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THE  WAY  AHEAD 


Improving  the  socio-cultural  knowledge  of  our  officer  corps  would  improve  the 
Army's  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  capabilities  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 
Colin  S.  Gray  noted  that  while  cultural  expertise  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  difficulties  that 
we  have  encountered  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  "there  is  no  mode  of  warfare,  conducted 
in  any  environment,  wherein  the  enemy's  strategic  culture  is  of  no  importance."62  Gray 
adds  that  this  is  particularly  true  in  irregular  wars  which  "are  won  or  lost  in  the  minds  of 
the  local  people  ...  If  we  do  not  understand  what  is  in  those  minds,  what  they  value  and 
how  much  they  value  it,  success  secured  .  .  .  will  most  likely  only  be  temporary."63 

The  FAOs  are  our  socio-cultural  experts.  Their  training  program  includes  2  years  at 
a  university  studying  the  history,  sociology,  economics,  geography,  and  politics  of  their 
target  region  or  country.  This  is  followed  by  attendance  at  language  school  and  then  1 
year  of  in-country  training.  The  key  point  is  that  the  FAOs  are  educated  at  universities 
and  not  at  military  schools  for  the  nonlanguage  portion  of  their  education.  The  Army 
needs  to  leverage  the  universities  in  the  precommissioning  phase  of  an  officer's  career 
beyond  the  current  level  of  effort. 

Precomissioning  Initiatives. 

First,  the  United  States  Military  Academy  (USMA)  is  overdue  for  a  comprehensive 
reassessment  of  its  curriculum,  particularly  for  Cadets  majoring  in  the  humanities  or 
social  sciences.  The  academy,  in  keeping  with  its  roots  as  the  nation's  first  engineering 
school,  has  a  curriculum  that  requires  Cadets  majoring  in  these  subject  areas  to  take 
four  semesters  of  advanced  mathematics,  four  semesters  of  science,  and  three  semesters 
of  engineering.  Math  majors  are  also  required  to  take  the  three  semester  engineering 
sequence.  As  former  Army  officer  Andrew  Exum  observes,  these  academic  requirements 
are  unmatched  in  any  similar  curriculum  at  a  civilian  university  and  are  questionable  as 
to  whether  they  truly  prepare  officers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  the  contemporary 
operating  environment.64 

Simply  cutting  the  math  and  science  requirements  in  half  and  dropping  the  superfluous 
engineering  courses  would  allow  the  addition  of  seven  more  semesters  relevant  to 
socio-cultural  knowledge  or  the  relevant  major  for  the  individual.  This  would  allow  an 
addition  of  two  more  semesters  of  language  education,  which  brings  the  total  semesters 
of  language  to  six  for  humanities  and  social  science  majors  and  four  for  math  majors. 
Language  training  for  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  majors  would  continue  through 
the  senior  year  instead  of  terminating  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  which  currently  gives 
the  Cadet  1  year  for  the  language  skills  to  perish.  Additionally,  there  would  still  be  room 
after  the  addition  of  more  language  courses  to  add  courses  that  contribute  to  socio¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  The  result  would  come  closer  to  producing  the  pentathlete  officer 
the  Army  seeks  for  its  ranks  upon  commissioning,  and  this  adjustment  appears,  on  the 
surface,  to  be  a  no-cost  or  low-cost  initiative. 

The  second  main  precommissioning  initiative  involves  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  (ROTC).  ROTC  is  the  true  center  of  gravity  for  the  Army  officer  corps  because  55.2 
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percent  of  Army  officers  were  commissioned  out  of  the  ROTC  programs  in  2000,  and 
ROTC  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  new  Army  officers  in  2006. 65  ROTC  Cadets  should 
also  face  more  stringent  language  requirements,  and  the  Army  should  create  programs 
that  encourage  Cadets  to  major  in  fields  that  are  more  directly  related  to  socio-cultural 
expertise.  ROTC  programs  currently  lack  even  the  minimal  two  semesters  of  language 
required  by  West  Point,  ROTC  Cadets  are  simply  encouraged  to  take  foreign  language 
courses.  Nearly  100  percent  of  ROTC  Cadets  have  French  or  Spanish  language  classes 
available  to  them,  60  percent  have  access  to  Russian  classes,  and  over  30  percent  have 
standard  Arabic  and  Mandarin  Chinese  instruction  available.66  Nonscholarship  ROTC 
Cadets  should  have  a  two-semester  language  requirement,  while  Cadets  on  scholarship 
should  have  a  four-semester  requirement,  similar  to  Cadets  at  USMA.  This  is  a  no- 
cost  initiative.  A  low-cost  initiative  might  provide  an  additional  stipend  for  successful 
completion  of  coursework  in  the  more  difficult  languages  or  pay  for  the  language  courses 
of  the  nonscholarship  Cadets  if  they  take  the  more  difficult  languages. 

The  Army  should  also  consider  prioritizing  scholarship  awards  to  applicants  or 
currently  enrolled  Cadets  that  choose  to  major  in  a  field  directly  relevant  to  socio-cultural 
knowledge  such  as  area  studies,  regional  or  country  history,  politics,  and  anthropology. 
Again,  this  is  a  no-cost  initiative.  Other  alternatives  could  provide  additional  stipend 
funds  or  scholarships  for  Cadets  majoring  in  these  relevant  fields.  Finally,  the  Army 
should  reopen  or  expand  ROTC  programs  in  the  large  cities,  particularly  those  in  the 
northeast  where  there  are  large  immigrant  populations.67 

Officer  Professional  Military  Education  Initiatives. 

Post-commissioning  education  initiatives  will  tend  to  be  more  expensive  in  terms  of 
money  and  manpower  than  precommissioning  initiatives.  Military  or  U.S.  Government 
run  programs  have  costs  that  include  training  base  overhead  (personnel  and  facilities) 
and  a  loss  of  personnel  time  when  officers  attend  the  education  or  training  opportunity. 
Attendance  at  civilian  institutions  or  those  run  by  other  government  agencies  still  incurs 
a  period  where  the  officer  is  drawing  pay  but  is  not  in  a  normal  duty  assignment,  and 
there  are  tuition  costs  as  well. 

The  Army  currently  sends  approximately  250  officers  per  year  to  advanced  civil 
schooling.  These  officers  are  given  12-18  months  to  complete  all  degree  requirements 
before  returning  to  a  regular  assignment.  For  many  officers  this  is  perceived  as  a  relatively 
poor  deal;  since  school  attendance  usually  follows  assignments  in  units  that  deployed  to 
Iraq  or  Afghanistan;  requires  the  officer  to  compress  2  years  of  course  work  into  a  shorter 
time  frame;  and  the  officer  probably  returns  to  a  deploying  unit.  The  Army  should  study 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  following  three  initiatives,  which  are  relatively  high-cost 
compared  to  other  proposals  in  this  chapter.  First,  the  Army  should  grant  these  officers  an 
additional  6  months  for  degree  completion  if  they  are  working  towards  a  socio-cultural 
knowledge  related  degree.  Second,  the  Army  should  create  a  secondary  specialty  code 
that  designates  officers  completing  an  advanced  degree  that  focuses  on  a  critical  region 
as  a  provisional  FAO,  with  eligibility  to  serve  in  nonlanguage  coded  FAO  positions  on 
COCOM  staffs  or  in  Washington.  These  officers  could  serve  in  language  coded  positions 
if  they  have  a  documented  capability.  Third,  the  Army  should  guarantee  a  follow-on 
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assignment  of  up  to  12  months  for  some  form  of  in-country  study  or  24  months  in  an 
interagency  duty  position  (e.g.,  USAID  or  the  State  Department)  following  graduate 
school  if  the  degree  is  in  an  SSTRO  or  socio-cultural  knowledge  related  field. 

The  Army  should  propose  a  review  of  the  Joint  and  Combined  Warfighting  School 
curriculum.  Currently  officers  attending  the  course  take  one  regional  elective  that  meets 
once  per  week.  If  there  is  empty  space  in  the  curriculum,  it  might  allow  more  additional 
time  for  regional  studies  courses  or  other  socio-cultural  knowledge  course  work.  This 
would  allow  more  time  for  students  to  transition  from  the  tactical  level  socio-cultural 
knowledge  they  developed  as  junior  officers  to  operational  and  strategic  level  socio¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  It  would  also  better  prepare  them  for  follow-on  assignments  at  the 
regional  combatant  commands. 

Two  other  initiatives,  one  no  cost  and  the  other  relatively  high,  conclude  this  chapter's 
recommendations.  The  no  cost  initiative  is  the  implementation  of  regionally-focused 
management  for  the  34A  Strategic  Intelligence  career  field.  All  34A  officers  attend 
graduate  school  at  the  National  Defense  Intelligence  College  (NDIC).  The  majority  of  their 
subsequent  assignments  are  at  the  COCOM  level  or  higher,  typically  working  regional 
or  country-desk  intelligence  accounts.  Currently  FA34  officers  are  assigned  worldwide 
wherever  an  opening  at  the  right  grade  is  available.  For  example,  this  means  that  an 
officer  who  focused  his  or  her  graduate  studies  on  the  Middle  East  and  then  spends  3 
years  at  U.S.  Central  Command  becoming  a  regional  or  subregional  expert,  may  never 
work  the  region  again  following  that  initial  assignment.  Consequently,  Human  Resources 
Command  should  work  to  assign  FA34  officers  in  billets  that  build  deep  socio-cultural 
expertise  in  a  region,  as  opposed  to  moderate  or  shallow  expertise  in  several  regions.  A 
Middle  East  focused  officer  might,  for  example,  attend  the  NDIC  and  regionally  focus  on 
the  Middle  East,  then  serve  at  U.S.  CENTCOM,  move  to  the  Middle  East  Division  of  DIA, 
and  then  move  to  Army-Central  Command  or  its  supporting  intelligence  brigade.  At  the 
end  of  that  last  theoretical  tour,  the  officer  would  have  8-10  years  experience  working 
Middle  Eastern  issues.  Our  current  assignment  process  almost  guarantees  that  this 
hypothetical  officer  would  follow  the  CENTCOM  tour  with  an  assignment  to  USPACOM 
or  Korea,  and  then  move  to  a  CONUS  assignment  that  focused  on  neither  the  Middle  East 
nor  the  Pacific. 

Finally,  for  long-term  advisor  commitments  like  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  that  exceed 
the  capacity  of  Special  Forces  to  carry  out  the  mission,  the  Army  should  develop  lengthy 
advisor  training  courses  similar  to  those  for  CORDS  personnel  in  Vietnam.  To  recoup 
the  training  time  and  expense,  advisors  would  need  to  serve  tours  of  more  than  1  year 
in  duration  or  serve  repeatedly  in  advisor  duty  positions.  The  Army  developed  special 
incentive  programs  during  Vietnam  to  attract  officers  to  the  CORDS  program  and  could 
easily  do  so  again.  This  is  a  high-cost  option  compared  to  the  6-week  advisor  training  we 
currently  have. 

CONCLUSION 

Socio-cultural  knowledge  matters  at  all  levels  of  warfare.  Socio-cultural  expertise 
is  required  for  developing  national  level  policy,  theater  engagement  plans,  operational 
plans  at  all  levels  of  war,  and  for  the  conduct  of  tactical  operations.  Individuals  with 
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socio-cultural  expertise,  or  at  least  deep  socio-cultural  awareness,  matter.  Well-known 
senior  leaders  like  General  David  Petraeus  and  Lieutenant  General  Peter  Chiarelli  in 
Iraq,  General  John  Abizaid  in  Central  Command,  and  Lieutenant  General  David  Barno 
in  Afghanistan  were  all  recognized  as  successful  commanders.  They  all  possessed 
educational  backgrounds  that  provided  them  with,  at  the  least,  an  appreciation  for  the 
importance  of  socio-cultural  factors  in  a  COIN  environment. 

Social  cultural  awareness  also  matters  at  the  operational  or  tactical  levels.  Colonel 
H.  R.  McMaster,  the  commander  of  the  highly  effective  clear,  hold,  and  build  operations 
in  Tal  Afar  later  helped  develop  the  surge  strategy  and  continues  to  advise  General 
Petraeus,  holds  a  Doctorate  in  Military  History  with  an  emphasis  on  Vietnam  and  COIN. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Nagl  also  has  an  advanced  degree  and  was  a  key  member  of  the 
team  that  wrote  the  new  COIN  manual.  Major  Greg  Ryckman,  a  South  Asia  Foreign  Area 
Officer,  had  focused  his  thesis  research  on  a  forgotten  country  called  Afghanistan  while 
living  in  Pakistan,  and  was  the  only  officer  in  the  CENTCOM  headquarters  in  the  fall  of 
2001  and  winter  of  2002  with  relevant  socio-cultural  knowledge  of  that  country. 

The  point  is  this,  it  does  not  take  thousands  of  officers  with  relevant  knowledge  or 
academic  backgrounds  to  have  a  significant  and  positive  impact  on  current  and  future 
operations,  or  on  the  Army  as  an  institution.  Even  relatively  modest  increases  in  the 
number  of  officers  with  advanced  socio-cultural  knowledge  or  academic  fields  relevant 
to  irregular  warfare  and  SSTRO  will  significantly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  armed 
forces  as  they  continue  to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  an  era  of  persistent  conflict. 
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program  in  the  greater  Detroit  area  with  its  large  Arab-American  population,  and  that  New  York  City 
(population  8.2m)  currently  produces  fewer  officers  for  the  Army  (34)  than  Alabama  (pop.  4.5m,  174 
officers). 
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CHAPTER  11 


EL  SALVADOR,  IRAQ,  AND  STRATEGIC  CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR  COUNTERINSURGENCY 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  F.  Glynn 
United  States  Marine  Corps 

Insurgency:  The  organized  use  of  subversion  and  violence  by  a  group  or  movement  that 
seeks  to  overthrow  or  force  change  of  a  governing  authority. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Insurgency  as  a  form  of  war  is  not  new.  Colonial  freedom  fighters  in  this  country  utilized 
it.  Napoleon's  adversaries  employed  it.  The  Zionist  movement  used  it.  It  was  evident  in 
Algeria  in  the  1950s,  Vietnam  in  the  1960s,  Afghanistan  in  the  1980s,  and  countless  other 
examples.  In  the  20th  century  alone,  Vietnam  was  the  48th  small  war  fought  somewhere 
in  the  world.  Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  insurgencies  have  proliferated— not  the 
least  of  which  is  Iraq.2  Why  has  insurgency  endured  for  centuries?  What  makes  it  so 
popular  in  this  age?  With  so  much  experience  to  draw  from,  why  does  it  remain  difficult 
for  governments  to  counter,  or  even  prevent,  an  insurgency?  One  possible  explanation 
of  the  persistence  of  insurgency  is  its  ability  to  undermine  an  existing  government.  For 
democratic  forms  of  government,  this  is  particularly  challenging  because  the  power  of 
the  government  is  derived  from  the  very  same  civil  population  that  an  insurgent  cause 
seeks  to  influence. 

The  U.S.  Government,  and  particularly  the  U.S.  military,  faced  its  largest  insurgent 
challenge  in  Vietnam,  where  over  the  course  of  a  decade  a  number  of  lessons  emerged 
at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels.  Arguably,  the  most  important  lesson  of 
the  Vietnam  War  for  the  U.S.  military  was  you  can  win  the  majority  of  the  battles  but 
still  lose  the  war.  In  other  words,  and  with  due  deference  to  the  military  theorist  Carl 
von  Clausewitz,  without  an  enduring,  definitive  link  between  the  political  objectives  and 
the  military  effort,  victory  is  not  certain.3  That  lesson  seemed  destined  to  be  relearned  in 
Iraq  with  the  emergence  of  an  insurgency  following  the  U.S.-led  invasion  that  dethroned 
Saddam  Hussein  in  2003.  A  great  question  loomed:  Do  democracies  have  the  ability  to 
defeat  insurgencies? 

Historically,  examples  of  the  defeat  of  insurgencies  exist,  such  as  the  British  in 
Malaya.  Extensive  research  has  been  invested  in  examining  the  political  and  military 
policies,  strategies,  tactics,  and  techniques  applied  by  the  antagonists  in  both  successful 
and  unsuccessful  insurgencies.  No  single  case,  however,  can  be  utilized  without  first 
understanding  its  full  context— political,  social,  and  military.  For  example,  Bernard 
Fall  offered  that  using  Malaya  as  an  example  for  future  counterinsurgent  efforts  was 
unworkable.  In  his  opinion,  credit  is  infrequently  given  to  the  opposition  for  its  mistakes, 
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and  when  the  communist  insurgents  in  Malaya  decided  to  confront  the  British  in  a  straight 
forward  military  operation  they,  predictably,  failed.4  However,  a  greater  insight  is  that 
the  adaptive  nature  of  insurgency  has  made  its  defeat  illusive  and  difficult  to  codify.  The 
adaptability  of  insurgencies  is  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  democracies  have  not 
been  properly  prepared  to  fight  them,  and  why  this  method  of  warfare  has  grown  in 
popularity  in  the  emerging  global  world  order. 

In  the  spring  of  2005,  it  was  rumored  that  the  U.S.  administration  was  considering 
pursuing  a  strategy  for  Iraq  called  the  Salvadoran  option,  referring  to  U.S.  involvement  in 
Central  America  in  the  1980s.5  When  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  was 
asked  at  a  news  conference  about  the  utility  of  using  El  Salvador  as  a  model  for  countering 
the  insurgency  in  Iraq,  he  stopped  short  of  categorically  denying  it  and  declined  any 
further  comment.6  While  El  Salvador  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  studied  insurgencies,  its 
study  offers  a  unique  and  valuable  perspective  for  successfully  countering  insurgency. 
It  is  considered  a  successful  modern  counterinsurgency  effort  by  many,  and  it  offers  a 
number  of  strategic  insights  for  the  policymaker  and  the  military  strategist.  Both  the  U.S. 
and  Salvadorian  experiences  with  counterinsurgency  and  regime  change  in  El  Salvador 
during  the  1980s  is  prescient  of  the  21st  century  challenges  confronting  democracies 
around  the  world.  However,  understanding  the  specific  context  for  El  Salvador  is  critically 
important  before  its  insights  can  be  generalized  and  applied  in  another  counterinsurgent 
effort. 

This  chapter  examines  the  strategic  environments  that  confronted  El  Salvador  and 
the  United  States  and  the  role  that  U.S.  interests  played  in  El  Salvador's  war.  The  seven 
dimensions  of  the  Man  waring  paradigm,  or  Small  Wars  Operations  Research  Directorate 
(SWORD)  model,  are  introduced  and  used  as  the  backdrop  for  analysis  of  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  El  Salvador  from  a  strategic  perspective.7  In  the  course  of  doing  so, 
legitimacy,  unity  of  effort,  and  time  emerge  as  the  most  critical  dimensions  of  modern 
insurgency.  In  turn,  these  critical  dimensions  specifically  suggest  conclusions  about  the 
relevance  of  the  El  Salvador  counterinsurgency  to  that  of  Iraq,  and  to  counterinsurgency 
in  general. 

EL  SALVADOR  BACKGROUND 

El  Salvador  declared  its  independence  from  Spain  in  1821,  as  did  most  of  Central 
America.  Despite  participation  in  a  short-lived  federation  of  Central  American  states,  El 
Salvador  endured  a  number  of  wars  with  its  Central  American  neighbors  and  several 
revolutions  of  its  own.  For  the  first  70  years  of  the  20th  century,  military  dictatorships 
governed  El  Salvador  and  a  ruling  elite  of  right  wing  military  officers  and  landed 
oligarchy  emerged.  Beginning  in  the  1970s,  however,  international  trade  and  the  creation 
of  a  regional  market  spurred  significant  economic  growth  in  El  Salvador.  Ultimately  the 
oligarchy  pursued  their  own  economic  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  majority  who  were 
peasant  farmers,  as  international  demand  for  El  Salvadoran  goods,  particularly  coffee, 
grew.8  Discontent  among  the  El  Salvadoran  population  increased  as  societal  inequality 
and  economic  disparity  widened.  For  example,  landless  peasants  increased  from  12 
percent  in  1960  to  40  percent  in  1975.9  The  growing  inequities  and  unrest  created  tensions 
among  and  within  the  oligarchy,  military,  and  Church. 
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Beginning  in  1960s,  a  civil  war  ensued  between  the  government,  run  by  the  right-wing 
National  Conciliation  Party  (PCN),  and  a  number  of  left-wing  anti-government  guerrilla 
factions,  represented  most  notably  by  the  Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front 
(FMLN).  The  FMLN  and  others  conducted  attacks  on  bridges,  electricity  supplies,  and 
irrigation  systems,  and  even  temporarily  occupied  towns.10  By  the  late  1970s,  consistent 
political,  economic,  and  social  problems  created  enough  unrest  in  El  Salvador  that  in 
1979  a  military  coup  ousted  the  country's  ruler,  General  Carlos  Humberto  Romero,  and 
then  the  more  moderate  and  centralist  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  soon  assumed  a  provisional 
presidency.  The  decade  following  the  coup  was  volatile  as  the  El  Salvadoran  government 
and  military,  with  U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance,  countered  a  growing  insurgency. 
The  El  Salvadoran  government,  the  insurgents,  and  the  United  States  were  ill-prepared 
for  the  disorder  that  arose  from  50  years  of  authoritarian  rule.11 

President  Duarte  was  immediately  challenged  by  the  need  to  bring  to  justice  right- 
wing  death  squads  that  were  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
in  March  1980  and  three  American  nuns  later  that  year.12  Even  with  U.S.  support  of  the 
El  Salvadoran  government,  an  estimated  30,000  people  were  killed  by  right-wing  death 
squads  backed  by  the  military.  President  Duarte  suffered  the  political  consequences  of 
failing  to  gain  control  over  the  death-squads  and  was  defeated  in  an  election  in  March 
1982.  Two  years  later,  in  an  election  that  turned  out  80  percent  of  the  El  Salvadoran 
voting  population,  he  was  elected  as  President,  and  initiated  negotiations  with  the  FMLN 
that  led  to  a  peace  agreement  8  years  later.  By  that  time,  however,  an  estimated  75,000 
people  had  been  killed  in  El  Salvador  as  a  result  of  violence  between  the  government  and 
insurgents.13 

From  1980-92,  the  U.S.  Government  funded  extensive  political  and  social  reforms  in  El 
Salvador  to  help  undermine  the  revolutionary  insurgency.  The  left-leaning  orientation  of 
the  FMLN,  supported  by  Cuba  and  combined  with  tacit  Soviet  Union  support  of  guerrilla 
forces  in  neighboring  Nicaragua,  led  the  United  States  to  also  provide  extensive  military 
aid  and  training  to  counter  communist  influence  in  the  conflict.  These  U.S.  efforts  had 
effects  at  many  levels  within  El  Salvador.  Most  importantly,  at  the  strategic  level  they 
had  a  significantly  positive  effect  on  the  ability  of  the  El  Salvadoran  government  to 
pursue  long-term  stability  and  security.  Eventually,  El  Salvador  established  an  enduring 
democratic  government  and  inclusive  economic  growth,  which  has  led  some  to  conclude 
that  the  U.S.  strategy  to  counter  the  insurgency  in  El  Salvador  should  be  a  model  for  other 
efforts,  particularly  in  Iraq. 

U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

President  James  Monroe's  proclamation  of  1823  disparaging  European  intervention 
and  colonialism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  subsequently  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  was  the  long-standing  measure  for  evaluating  U.S.  national  interests  in  Central 
America.  The  known  presence  of  Soviet  missiles  in  the  hemisphere  created  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  in  1962,  and  no  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  became  a  vital  national  interest.  The 
notion  of  another  communist  incursion  into  America's  backyard  was  unpalatable  to  U.S. 
policymakers,  and  the  ongoing  violence  in  El  Salvador  and  the  Nicaraguan  revolution 
seemed  to  indicate  outside  intervention.  With  the  Cold  War  looming  large  in  the  minds 
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of  many  within  the  administration  of  President  Jimmy  Carter,  the  outcome  of  the  1979 
El  Salvadoran  coup  was  interpreted  as  an  opportunity  to  support  a  moderate,  centrist 
government.14  The  vital  interest  of  American  continents  free  of  Soviet  influence  would  be 
well  served. 

The  inauguration  of  President  Ronald  Reagan  in  January  1981  brought  even  greater 
emphasis  on  defeating  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  particular  the  spread  of  communism 
around  the  world.  In  Central  America,  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  increased  throughout 
President  Reagan's  two  terms  in  office.  For  example,  monetary  aid  went  from  $264.2 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  $557.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1987.15  The  United  States  also 
provided  military  support  teams  to  assist  in  training  and  advising  the  El  Salvadoran  armed 
forces,  but  the  lack  of  U.S.  domestic  support  at  the  time  precluded  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
combat  troops  on  any  large  scale.16  Ultimately  a  democratically  governed  El  Salvador 
prevailed  but  at  great  human  cost.  United  Nations  (UN)  involvement  in  negotiating  an 
enduring  agreement  between  the  government  and  the  FMLN  played  a  significant  role  in 
helping  end  the  armed  struggle,  but  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  played  an  even 
larger  part  in  minimizing  the  international  influence  of  communism,  eliminating  outside 
support,  and  assuaging  U.S  concerns  over  Soviet  influence. 

THE  SWORD  MODEL 

In  1984,  then  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  General  Maxwell  Thurman,  a  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  recognized  the  challenge  of  ongoing  U.S.  involvement  in  the  insurgency 
in  El  Salvador  and  sought  to  avoid  repeating  the  quandary  that  Vietnam  had  presented 
the  military.17  General  Thurman  commissioned  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute  of  the 
U.S.  Army  War  College  to  study  the  strategic  and  doctrinal  issues  associated  with  U.S. 
involvement  in  insurgencies.  In  response,  Dr.  Max  G.  Manwaring  developed  two  studies 
that  analyzed  69  small  wars,  virtually  all  which  had  occurred  since  World  War  II.18  The 
studies  identified  72  variables  that  were  ultimately  whittled  down  to  seven  dimensions 
of  insurgency.  Dr.  Manwaring  moved  to  the  SWORD  of  U.S.  Southern  Command,  and 
the  results  of  his  studies  were  published  as  the  SWORD  model,  or  Manwaring  paradigm, 
in  1992.19 

The  model  identified  legitimacy,  unity  of  effort,  information/ intelligence,  isolation, 
actions  of  intervening  power,  indigenous  military  capabilities,  and  external  military 
support  as  the  dimensions  common  to,  and  influential  in,  every  insurgent  conflict.  These 
seven  dimensions  are  strategic-level  variables  that  predicted  the  outcome  of  the  studied 
insurgent  conflicts  with  a  90  percent  accuracy  rate.20  This  research  suggests  that  despite 
the  unique  context  of  every  insurgent  conflict  or  irregular  war,  specific  consideration, 
evaluation,  and  management  of  these  variables  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  ends-ways-means  of  strategy  are  most  likely  to  resolve  conflict  in  a  politically 
effective  manner. 

The  lasting  value  of  Dr.  Manwaring's  research  is  evident  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-4  (MCWP  3-33.5),  Counterinsurgency.  It  reinforces 
Dr.  Manwaring's  assessment  of  the  myriad  factors  in  insurgent  warfare  that  make  it  so 
complex.  The  preeminence  of  legitimacy  and  unity  of  effort  in  countering  insurgency  is 
demonstrated  by  dedicating  much  of  the  first  two  chapters  to  discussing  them.  Of  equal 
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importance  is  the  element  of  time.  FM  3-24  acknowledges  the  relative  and  contextual 
nature  of  time  in  operational  planning,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  policy  and  strategy.21 
The  advantage  one  side  can  generate  against  another  in  insurgency  is  often  relative.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparison  at  a  given  moment  in  time  in  a  given  context. 
The  moment  of  advantage  may  be  short-lived,  or  it  may  persist.  In  either  case,  awareness 
of  the  temporal  dimension  of  insurgency  must  be  considered  at  every  level  of  the  conflict. 

Dr.  Manwaring  argues  that  every  element  of  the  SWORD  model  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  analysis  of  an  insurgency. 22  He  is  entirely  correct  in  his  conclusion,  however, 
for  the  policymaker  and  military  strategist  consideration  of  legitimacy  and  unity  of  effort 
over  the  course  of  time  is  most  prescient.  The  strategic  primacy  of  legitimacy,  unity  of 
effort,  and  time  is  evident  in  El  Salvador's  struggle  to  defeat  its  insurgency  in  the  1980s, 
and  the  Savadoran  struggle  makes  obvious  the  significance  of  these  three  variables  for 
the  counterinsurgency  efforts  in  Iraq. 

THE  MODEL  APPLIED 

Legitimacy. 

In  [Peace  Operations]  PO,  legitimacy  is  perceived  by  interested  audiences  as  the  legality, 
morality,  or  fairness  of  a  set  of  actions.  Such  audiences  may  include  the  U.S.  public,  foreign 
nations,  civil  populations  in  the  operational  area,  and  the  participating  forces.  If  a  PO  is 
perceived  as  legitimate  by  both  the  citizens  of  the  nations  contributing  the  forces  and 
the  citizens  of  the  country  being  entered,  the  PO  will  have  a  better  chance  of  long-term 
success.  .  .  .  The  perception  of  legitimacy  by  the  U.S.  public  is  strengthened  if  there  are 
obvious  national  or  humanitarian  interests  at  stake.  Another  aspect  of  this  principle  is  the 
legitimacy  bestowed  upon  a  local  government  through  the  perception  of  the  populace  that 
it  governs.23 

The  single  most  important  dimension  in  the  development  of  counterinsurgency 
strategy  is  legitimacy.  In  fact,  U.S.  joint  military  doctrine  for  military  operations  other  than 
war  (MOOTW)  published  in  1995  declared,  "legitimacy  is  frequently  a  decisive  element." 
24  Within  the  SWORD  model,  legitimacy  is  defined  as  the  moral  right  to  govern.25  It  is,  in 
essence,  an  unwritten  contract  between  the  governing  establishment  and  those  it  governs 
based  on  confidence  that  the  governing  body  will  engage  in  activities  that  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  governed.  At  a  minimum,  these  activities  include  security,  economic,  and 
key  social  aspects  of  legitimacy.  Ultimately  those  subject  to  the  actions  of  a  governing 
body  must  believe  that  governing  actions  are  taken  in  their  collective  best  interest  in  order 
for  the  government  to  maintain  legitimacy.  If  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  governed  are 
not  met  or  there  is  a  perception  that  they  cannot  be  sustained,  then  legitimacy  begins  to 
erode  and  political  vulnerabilities  are  exposed. 

Political  power  is  the  central  issue  in  insurgencies  and  counterinsurgencies,  as  each 
side  strives  to  get  the  people  to  accept  its  authority  to  govern  as  legitimate.  Nation-states 
whose  governments  have  achieved  legitimacy  are  relatively  invulnerable  to  destabilizing 
actions  whether  internal  or  external.26  For  example,  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (UK)  has  reigned  for  centuries  and  endured  many  challenges  to  its 
authority  from  domestic  challengers  and  international  enemies.  Because  of  its  legitimacy 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  governed,  the  times  that  have  tested  the  monarchy  the  most  have  often 
been  those  that  have  unified  it  the  best  as  was  evident  in  World  War  II.  Hence,  quite  often 
the  strategic  center  of  gravity  in  insurgency  warfare  is  legitimacy,  which  is  perception- 
based  and  typically  expressed  through  public  opinion.  El  Salvador  is  an  example  of  the 
preeminence  of  legitimacy  as  a  dimension  against  subversion  in  any  war. 

A  slow  start  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  armed  forces  of  El  Salvador  in 
implementing  social  and  economic  reforms  following  the  1979  coup  created  opportunities 
for  opposition  groups.27  The  FMLN,  in  concert  with  other  left-wing  elements,  countered 
with  popular  promises  to  build  the  working  class  and  redistribute  wealth.28  El  Salvador's 
President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  intuitively  recognized  the  political  significance  of  the 
emerging  discontent  and  implemented  the  changes  necessary  to  surpass  the  promises  of 
the  FMLN  and  deliver  results  in  a  more  timely  manner.29 

The  promulgation  of  relatively  effective  reforms  such  as  holding  elections,  developing 
a  bureaucratic  capability  to  promote  economic  growth,  particularly  in  the  agriculture 
industry,  and  demonstrating  the  ability  to  widely  distribute  commercial  and  financial 
resources  to  the  society  as  a  whole  went  a  long  way  toward  reinforcing  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Duarte  government.  The  reforms  were  not  perfect  or  all-encompassing,  but  they  were 
tangible  and  more  effective  than  anything  the  opposition  could  produce,  which  resulted 
in  a  perception  among  the  people  that  the  government  was  making  concerted  efforts  to 
enact  changes  for  the  collective  good. 

Unity  of  Effort. 

Unity  of  effort  emphasizes  the  need  for  ensuring  that  all  means  are  directed  to  a  common 
purpose.  In  [Peace  Operations]  PO,  achieving  unity  of  effort  is  often  complicated  by  a 
variety  of  international,  foreign,  and  domestic  military  and  nonmilitary  participants,  the 
lack  of  definitive  command  arrangements,  and  varying  views  of  the  objective.30 


Unity  of  effort  is  advocated  throughout  U.S.  joint  military  doctrine  and  has  made  its 
way  into  the  U.S.  Government's  interagency  discussions  and  publications.  For  example, 
the  October  2007  U.S.  Department  of  State's  Counterinsurgency  for  U.S.  Government  Policy 
Makers:  A  Work  in  Progress  emphasizes  the  "complementarity  of  purpose  and  unity  of 
effort  required  for  interagency  and  international  counterinsurgency  operations."31  The 
importance  of  unity  of  effort  in  counterinsurgency  is  monolithic  because  of  the  myriad 
of  government  and  interest  groups  that  vie  for  both  influence  and  legitimacy.  David  J. 
Kilcullen  coined  the  term  "conflict  ecosystem"  in  reference  to  the  many  participants  in 
an  insurgency  and  the  resultant  counterinsurgency  efforts.32  As  illustrated  in  Figure  1, 
the  conflict  ecosystem  is  a  complex  system  of  legitimate  and  recognized  government  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs),  as  well  as  the  insurgents  and  a  number  of  less 
obvious  and  often  illegal  actors.  The  following  graphic  depicts  the  complexity  of  gaining 
and  maintaining  unity  of  effort  in  this  environment. 
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Figure  1.  Kilcullen's  Conflict  Ecosystem.33 

The  SWORD  model  defines  unity  of  effort  as  "the  necessary  organization  to  coordinate 
and  implement  an  effective  unity  of  political-diplomatic,  socio-economic,  psychological- 
moral,  and  security-stability  effort  against  those  who  would  destroy  the  government."34 
It  is  the  act  of  centering  all  efforts  on  the  ultimate  political  objective  of  survival,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  legitimacy.  To  achieve  effectiveness  against  an  enemy  whose 
objective  is  to  undermine  the  legitimacy  and  authority  of  the  government,  the  efforts  of 
all  elements  of  power,  at  every  level,  must  be  unified  in  order  to  survive.  In  other  words, 
strategic  clarity  is  mandatory  for  unity  of  effort.35  In  particular,  links  between  political 
and  diplomatic  efforts,  sociological  and  economic  factors,  and  security  and  stability 
efforts  must  be  formalized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  and  reinforced  regularly. 
Historical  examples  abound  of  the  plight  of  nations  unable  to  establish  unity  throughout 
their  effort,  from  Hannibal's  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  the  Battle  of  Cannae  in  216  BC,  to 
the  British  defeat  in  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  Unity  of  effort  is  simple  in  theory 
but  difficult  in  practice. 

Whatever  relationship  is  established  between  the  myriad  elements  involved  in  a 
counterinsurgent  effort,  all  aspects  of  establishing  unity  of  effort  must  be  managed  both 
vertically  and  horizontally.  Vertical  unity  refers  to  establishment  of  unity  of  effort  among 
the  government's  and  insurgents'  own  organizational  structures.  Horizontal  unity  refers 
to  the  unity  of  effort  established  among  the  government  or  insurgents  with  external  actors. 
The  complexity  of  establishing  and  maintaining  vertical  and  horizontal  unity  of  effort  is 
daunting  for  any  government  given  the  many  additional  NGOs  and  intergovernmental 
organizations  (IGOs)  that  participate  in  a  mature  conflict  ecosystem. 
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Building  unity  of  effort  in  El  Salvador  was  a  continuous  work  in  progress,  and 
even  when  the  UN  brokered  a  peace  agreement,  unity  of  effort  was  a  relative  term. 
The  government  of  El  Salvador  had  merely  done  a  better  job  of  achieving  unity  than 
had  the  FMLN.  Both  sides  organized  to  the  extent  necessary  for  survival,  and  perhaps 
even  moderate  success,  but  not  to  the  degree  required  to  win.36  Thomas  Pickering,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  from  1983  to  1985,  said: 


We  had  neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  support,  nor  the  coordination  in  the  United  States 
government  that  would  really  be  required  to  deal  effectively  with  that  kind  of  operation. 
I  don't  think  we  ever  developed  it;  we  still  are  kind  of  ad  hoc  in  our  way  of  viewing  the 
problems.  That  is  really  quite  a  critical  comment.37 


The  El  Salvadoran  government,  like  the  insurgents,  was  debilitated  by  discord  among 
their  subordinate  political  and  military  organizations.  In  the  early  1980s,  the  vertical  unity 
of  the  El  Salvadoran  government  was  inhibited  by  strife  between  the  extreme-right  and 
more  centrist  politicians.38  The  rift  led  to  contradictory  policies  and  insubordinate  actions 
and  was  substantial  enough  that  it  resulted  in  the  murder  of  politicians  on  both  sides.39 
This  lack  of  unity,  and  its  resultant  violence,  undermined  governmental  legitimacy 
benefiting  the  insurgent  position.  The  insurgents,  however,  had  misgivings  within  their 
own  effort  about  their  objectives,  let  alone  the  best  ways  for  achieving  them.  The  former 
El  Salvadoran  insurgent  Marco  Antonio  Grande  lamented,  "The  Salvadoran  problem  was 
seen  by  the  left  as  a  problem  of  class  struggle  and  a  seizure  of  power,  not  as  a  problem  of 
how  to  democratize  the  system."40  As  a  result  of  such  varying  views  on  the  ends  for  the 
insurgent  effort,  the  FMLN  was  ultimately  unable  to  consolidate  the  necessary  effort  to 
sufficiently  exploit  the  El  Salvadoran  government's  weaknesses  and,  as  a  result,  slowly 
lost  its  own  legitimacy. 

A  second  example  highlights  the  horizontal  aspect  of  unity  of  effort.  The  United 
States,  through  its  military  support  teams,  encouraged  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces  to 
grow  into  an  image  of  their  U.S.  counterparts.41  The  result  was  a  formidable  military  force 
most  comfortable  in  conventional,  battalion-size  operations  ill-suited  for  the  sustained 
counterinsurgency  operations  required.  Such  a  mirror  imaging  approach  to  developing 
the  Salvadoran  armed  forces  inhibited  their  effectiveness  and  confidence.  Not  only  did 
it  demonstrate  the  absence  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the  insurgency 
at  the  time  by  the  U.S.  military,  it  was  also  a  manifestation  of  lagging  horizontal  unity 
of  effort  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador.  As  a  result,  the  success  of  the  El 
Salvadoran  Army  in  countering  the  insurgency  was  largely  an  extension  of  President 
Duarte's  other  strategic  initiatives  and  assistance.42 

Time. 


Of  all  the  many  dimensions  of  strategy,  time  is  the  most  intractable.  Compensation 
for  deficiencies  elsewhere  and  correction  of  errors  are  usually  possible.  But  time  lost 
is  irrecoverable.  The  Western  theory  of  war  pays  too  little  attention  to  war's  temporal 
dimension.43 
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The  dimension  of  time  is  perhaps  the  least  analyzed  of  the  elements  of  strategy 
formulation,  yet  its  impact  is  wide  and  profound.  Mistakes  are  made  and  corrections 
are  applied  in  any  conflict,  but  the  time  expended  in  the  course  of  so  doing  affords  the 
opposition  the  opportunity  to  utilize  time  with  greater  effect.  In  the  absence  of  more 
tangible  assets  at  their  disposal,  time  is  a  weapon  that  insurgencies  covet  and  use 
calculatingly. 

Mao  Tse-Tung  recognized  time  as  a  strategic  consideration  as  exemplified  in  his 
advocacy  for  protracted  struggle.  For  example,  he  acknowledged  the  effect  time  had 
on  the  logistics  and  morale  of  the  Japanese  force  that  occupied  China  and  mandated, 
"energies  must  be  directed  toward  the  goal  of  protracted  war  so  that  should  the  Japanese 
occupy  much  of  our  territory  or  even  most  of  it,  we  shall  still  gain  final  victory."44  History 
has  demonstrated  that  an  insurgent  cause  can  prevail  if  it  is  able  to  outwait  its  opponent 
while  making  progress  in  the  legitimacy  dimension.  The  insurgencies  in  Algeria  and 
Vietnam  are  two  20th  century  examples  of  the  value  of  strategic  patience.  They  also 
demonstrate  the  inherently  slow  pace  of  counterinsurgency  operations,  a  fact  that  has 
bedeviled  democratic  governments  and  Western  culture. 

El  Salvador's  struggle  against  insurgency,  like  so  many  others,  illustrates  the  strategic 
importance  of  time.  Even  in  the  most  restrictive  of  timelines,  the  organized  insurgent  effort 
in  El  Salvador  lasted  from  1980-92,  and  it  concluded  only  after  years  of  the  government 
and  the  FMLN  negotiating  through  a  variety  of  intermediaries  and  venues.  During  those 
12  years,  a  strategic-level  competition  for  domestic  and  international  legitimacy  existed. 
For  example,  in  the  United  States  the  national  interest,  strategy,  and  success  in  El  Salvador 
were  the  subject  of  considerable  debate.  Additionally,  the  demise  of  the  communist 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union  played  a  pivotal  role  in  focusing  Soviet  national  interests 
domestically,  which  terminated  their  continued  support  of  the  FMLN,  both  directly  and 
through  Cuba.45 

Colin  Gray  observed  that  the  mindset  needed  to  combat  an  irregular  enemy  is  not  one 
that  comes  easily  to  Western  militaries  or  strategic  culture.46  An  examination  of  nearly 
every  war  since  1700  by  the  Australian  historian  Geoffrey  Blainey  offers  an  explanation. 
Blarney's  book,  Tlie  Causes  of  War,  noted,  "Nations  confident  of  victory  in  a  forthcoming 
war  were  equally  as  confident  that  war  would  conclude  quickly."47  Because  of  this 
optimism,  patience  is  a  virtue  that  many  nations,  particularly  Western  nations,  do  not 
possess.  Furthermore,  democracies  depend  on  the  leadership  of  elected  representatives 
who  serve  a  finite  and  relatively  short  period  in  office,  a  fact  for  which  their  adversaries 
have  developed  a  deep  appreciation.  Consequently,  the  insurgent  approach  has  frequently 
utilized  time  to  overcome  their  material  disadvantages. 

CORRELATIONS  TO  IRAQ 

There  is  a  natural  desire  to  rely  on  historical  experience  to  acquire  an  understanding 
of  the  dynamics  of  a  current  predicament,  but  fundamental  to  any  such  comparison  is  the 
understanding  of  the  context  surrounding  both  cases.  From  the  preceding  analysis,  there 
are  aspects  of  Salvadoran  and  U.S.  strategy  in  El  Salvador  that  are  valuable  to  examining 
the  situation  in  Iraq  today.  The  following  discussion,  utilizing  the  analytical  elements  of 
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legitimacy,  unity  of  effort,  and  time,  provides  a  comparison  of  the  El  Salvador  and  Iraq 
insurgencies. 

Legitimacy  —  Correlating  El  Salvador  and  Iraq. 

The  conflict  in  El  Salvador  was  viewed  internationally,  even  in  the  1980s,  as  a  situation 
where  insurgency  fomented  predominantly  through  the  tacit  support  of  outsiders.  As  a 
result,  it  acquired  an  international  standing  as  another  in  a  growing  list  of  proxy  wars 
between  the  East  and  West.  Internal  to  El  Salvador,  however,  it  was  a  protracted  struggle 
for  political  power,  and  at  the  same  time  a  matter  of  daily  survival  for  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.  The  core  of  the  struggle  was  establishing  an  enduring  government  that  would 
run  the  country  based  on  political,  social,  and  economic  values  that  were  recognized  by 
the  people  as  legitimate.  If  that  could  be  accomplished  by  the  government,  to  a  level  that 
negated  the  FMLN's  promises  and  abilities,  the  government's  battle  for  legitimacy  would 
be  won. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  El  Salvador  was  viewed  by  most  in  El  Salvador  as  legitimate. 
Certainly  from  the  perspective  of  the  El  Salvadoran  government,  U.S.  economic  and 
military  aid  was  the  linchpin  that  facilitated  the  realization  of  many  government  political, 
economic,  and  social  reforms  that  positively  influenced  the  population.  Furthermore, 
U.S.  military  assistance,  and  the  U.S.  insistence  on  improving  the  human  rights  record 
of  the  El  Salvadoran  armed  forces,  improved  the  military's  capabilities  and  standing 
throughout  the  country. 

Though  assistance  to  El  Salvador  was  largely  viewed  among  U.S.  elected  representatives 
as  a  necessary  investment  in  both  the  Cold  War  and  Latin  America,  U.S.  involvment  also 
faced  considerable  opposition  because  of  the  El  Salvadoran  military's  alleged  human 
rights  abuses;  a  perceived  lack  of  political,  economic,  and  social  progress  in  El  Salvador; 
the  emergence  of  the  Iran-Contra  affair;  and  partisan  U.S.  domestic  politics.  If  it  were  not 
for  President  Reagan's  personal  commitment  to  defeating  communism  in  Latin  America 
and  his  election  to  a  second  term,  waning  American  public  support  of  U.S.  national 
interests  in  El  Salvador  may  have  collapsed  before  communist  support  for  the  opposition 
failed. 

Seen  as  a  proxy  war  internationally,  there  was  no  organized  opposition  or  consensus 
to  U.S.  support  of  the  government  of  El  Salvador.  Though  Mexico  and  France  recognized 
the  FMLN  as  a  "representative  political  force"  in  1981,  they  later  influenced  the  insurgents 
to  reassess  their  strategy  in  1988  and  pursue  a  negotiated  settlement.48  By  1992,  the  UN 
had  officiated  an  extended  process  of  negotiation  that  resulted  in  a  peace  agreement  for 
El  Salvador.  The  international  legitimacy  of  the  outcome  in  El  Salvador  was  substantiated 
by  the  UN's  role  as  both  observer  and  verifier  of  the  agreement,  and  by  donor  countries 
in  their  capacity  to  fund  reforms.49 

In  contrast,  the  legitimacy  of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  as  late  as  2008,  was  cause  for 
considerable  concern.  In  a  March  2007  BBC/ ABC  poll,  53  percent  of  the  Iraqis  polled 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  Iraqi  government  was  performing,  compared 
with  33  percent  in  2005. 50  The  same  poll  showed  that  much  of  the  pessimism  stemmed 
from  a  perception  that  life  had  not  noticeably  improved.  The  Iraqi  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Nouri  Al-Maliki  was  installed  in  2006  to  serve  until  2010.  To  the  degree  the  serving 
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government  is  unable  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Iraq,  the  government's 
legitimacy  will  be  eroded. 

The  U.S.  National  Strategy  for  Victory  in  Iraq,  published  in  November  2005,  clearly 
establishes  the  objective  of  "a  new  Iraq  with  a  constitutional,  representative  government 
that  respects  civil  rights  and  has  security  forces  sufficient  to  maintain  domestic  order  and 
keep  Iraq  from  becoming  a  safe  haven  for  terrorists."51  If,  however,  the  Iraqi  government  is 
ultimately  unable  to  gain  and  maintain  the  confidence  of  the  people  through  measurable 
improvements  in  social  and  economic  conditions,  their  ability  to  achieve  a  near-term 
political  reconciliation  within  a  very  fractured  society  may  well  pass.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  end  state  is  not  achievable  —  certainly  the  first,  nor  the  second,  elected  leader  of 
El  Salvador  achieved  the  national  objective  of  peace  and  unity  — but  more  time  will  be 
necessary  to  attain  it. 

Iraqi  perceptions  of  the  legitimacy  of  U.S.  actions  within  Iraq  depend  considerably  on 
the  audience  solicited.  For  much  of  the  Sunni  population,  who  surrendered  power  and 
prestige  with  the  demise  of  the  Ba'ath  party,  the  U.S.  invasion  was  an  illegal  occupation, 
while  most  of  the  Kurdish  populace  of  Iraq  viewed  the  same  actions  as  liberating.  The 
Shiite  community  was  arguably  of  the  liberated  mindset  early  on,  but  some  factions, 
such  as  Muqtada  A1  Sadr's  Mahdi  Army  and  Sadr  Bureau,  evolved  over  time  toward  a 
position  desiring  an  end  to  the  occupation  now. 

In  late  2007,  a  convergence  of  Iraqi  opinion  about  continued  U.S.  military  presence 
in  their  country  materialized.  In  November  2007,  focus  groups  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
military,  comprised  of  Iraqis  of  all  sectarian  and  ethnic  groups,  believed  the  U.S.  military 
invasion  was  the  root  of  the  violent  differences  among  them  and  viewed  the  departure 
of  occupying  forces  as  the  key  to  national  reconciliation.52  The  absence  of  the  perception 
by  Iraqis  of  any  denomination  viewing  the  continued  U.S.  presence  in  their  country  as 
legitimate  undermines  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  efforts  and  has  deleterious  effects  on  an 
Iraqi  national  government  already  plagued  with  skepticism  about  its  legitimacy  from 
those  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

Within  the  U.S.  population,  the  unexpected  ongoing  conflict  in  Iraq  has  proven  to  be 
a  divisive  political  issue,  much  more  so  than  the  U.S.  involvement  in  El  Salvador  was  in 
its  time.  Much  of  the  divisive  fervor  is  easily  attributable  to  the  continued  deployment  of 
large  American  military  forces  to  Iraq,  which  was  not  the  case  in  El  Salvador.  Other  reasons 
include  a  failure  to  make  the  case  for  vital  U.S  interests,  and  partisan  politics.  Strong 
signals  of  a  mandate  for  change  to  the  U.S.  strategy  in  Iraq  were  sent  by  the  American 
people  in  the  2006  mid-term  elections,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  2008  Presidential 
election.  All  of  these  represent  challenges  to  legitimacy. 

The  insurgency  in  El  Salvador  spanned  three  U.S.  presidential  election  cycles  and 
was  somewhat  divisive  in  its  time,  but  the  pace  and  proliferation  of  media  coverage 
dramatically  increased  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  These  changes  pose  new  problems  in 
attaining  and  sustaining  legitimacy.  The  fast-paced  media  cycle  and  the  availability  of 
information  and  opinions  regarding  issues  such  as  Iraq  provides  a  continuing  realtime 
venue  for  the  repeated  and  minute  scrutiny  and  challenging  of  the  national  interest  and 
objectives,  and  critiques  of  progress  toward  achieving  those  national  objectives.  While  this 
is  the  purpose  of  a  free  and  open  media  in  a  democracy,  the  process  subjects  issues  and 
decisions  to  constant  exposure  to,  and  often  distortion  of,  the  Western,  and  particularly 
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American,  prism  of  impatience.  In  the  minds  of  many  Americans,  if  the  United  States  has 
not  achieved  its  objectives  within  5  years  of  committing  to  involvement,  then  they  are 
either  inappropriate,  or  they  are  not  going  to  be  attained  in  a  timely  manner  to  make  the 
continued  expenditure  of  national  treasure,  particularly  American  sons  and  daughters, 
worthwhile.53 

The  U.S.-led  multinational  coalition  operates  in  Iraq  at  the  request  of  the  Iraq 
government  and  with  UN  Security  Council  approval,  which  theoretically  provided  the 
coalition  with  international  legitimacy.  Yet,  the  lack  of  growth  in  the  international  political 
and  military  coalition  that  supports  Iraq  raises  questions.  A  robust  political,  economic,  or 
military  commitment  on  the  part  of  a  regional  ally  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  or  Jordan,  or  even 
a  European  ally  such  as  Germany  or  France,  would  bolster  the  international  commitment 
to  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq.  Absent  such  a  commitment,  the  true  international  perception 
of  legitimacy  must  be  reevaluated  to  determine  why  there  is  a  lack  of  international  resolve. 
Is  it  because  of  a  concern  about  the  Iraqi  government,  or  the  unwillingness  to  become 
involved  so  long  as  there  is  a  robust  American  presence  in  Iraq,  or  a  combination  of  such 
factors?  Considerable  opportunity  for  improvement  in  international  legitimacy  will  grow 
when  other  nations,  and  the  UN,  recognize  Iraq  as  a  sovereign  state  and  become  involved 
in  the  long-term  stability  and  growth  of  the  country. 

Unity  of  Effort  — Correlating  El  Salvador  and  Iraq. 

It  was  previously  identified  out  that  unity  of  effort,  as  it  pertained  to  the  protagonists 
in  El  Salvador,  was  evaluated  on  a  relative  scale.  None  of  the  elected  governments  during 
the  period  of  1980-92  was  particularly  unified  in  their  action  by  Western  standards,  but 
compared  to  the  FMLN  they  were  able  to  maintain  unity  at  a  higher  level  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  El  Salvador's  government  consistently  pursued  improvement  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  conditions,  as  well  as  military  reforms,  and  the  effort  produced 
tangible  results  that  the  FMLN  was  unable  to  overcome.  Furthermore,  despite  debate 
among  U.S.  lawmakers,  economic  and  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  remained  reliable.54 
In  contrast,  support  to  the  FMLN,  whether  it  came  directly  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
through  Cuba  or  Nicaragua,  withered  as  the  Communist  empire  collapsed. 

Unity  of  effort  within  the  Iraq  government  remains  a  pivotal  issue  in  determining  the 
future  of  the  nation.  The  ability  of  the  elected  Shiite,  Sunni,  and  Kurdish  representatives 
to  establish  a  political  system  that  facilitates  compromise  and  resolution  of  issues  is  the 
cornerstone  of  legitimacy  for  the  government  and  is  the  foundation  of  defeating  the 
insurgency.  A  December  2007  Pentagon  report  indicated  that  despite  a  reduction  in 
violence  in  Iraq  in  the  3  months  leading  up  to  the  report,  the  Iraqi  government  had  made 
little  progress  in  improving  the  delivery  of  electricity,  health  care,  and  other  essential 
services.55  The  report  also  noted,  "The  government  of  Iraq's  improvements  in  budget 
execution  have  translated  into  minimal  advances  in  the  delivery  of  essential  services  to 
the  people  of  Iraq,  mainly  due  to  the  sectarian  bias  in  targeting  and  execution  of  remedial 
programs."56  While  the  Iraqi  infrastructure  upon  which  essential  services  rely  was  in 
poor  condition  prior  to  the  demise  of  the  Saddam  Hussein  regime,  it  is  the  inability  of 
the  current  government  to  create  sufficient  unity  of  effort  that  prevents  it  from  meeting 
the  people's  expectations.  One  of  the  great  truths  of  modernity  is  that  when  the  people 
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perceive  that  their  government  cannot  improve  their  condition,  that  the  government  will 
not  be  long  tolerated. 

Conversely,  neither  al-Qaeda  in  Iraq,  nor  any  other  insurgent  subsidiary,  has  delivered 
tangible  improvements  of  any  scale  in  these  areas  either,  so  a  window  of  opportunity  still 
exists  if  the  El  Salvadoran  example  of  unity  of  effort  is  relative  holds  true.  How  long  that 
temporal  window  remains  open  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  question. 

Time  — Correlating  El  Salvador  and  Iraq. 

Twelve  years  of  protracted  political  and  military  conflict  transpired  before  political 
reconciliation  occurred  in  El  Salvador.  During  that  time,  the  number  of  military  forces  and 
advisers  ebbed  and  flowed  as  the  momentum  vacillated  between  the  government  and  the 
insurgents.  The  shock  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991  significantly  contributed 
to  the  willingness  of  the  FMLN  to  compromise,  but  the  ability  of  the  government  to  use 
the  dimension  of  time  to  achieve  unity  of  effort  and  enhance  its  domestic  and  international 
legitimacy  placed  it  in  a  stronger  position  to  negotiate  a  compromise  with  the  FMLN  that 
resulted  in  a  favorable  peace. 

As  of  this  writing,  Iraq  has  had  nearly  5  years  of  a  growing  insurgency  vying  for 
legitimacy.  The  insurgency's  failure  to  achieve  unity  and  provide  a  cohesive  and  credible 
vision  for  the  future  has  allowed  the  Iraqi  government  the  same  rare  privilege  of  time 
afforded  the  El  Salvadoran  government.  Time  is  required  to  sever  the  unity  of  the 
insurgents  and  discredit  their  legitimacy  as  in  A1  Anbar  province,  and  other  parts  of  Iraq.57 
Such  a  use  of  time  and  the  achievement  of  momentum  must,  however,  correlate  with 
positive  improvements  in  the  unity  and  legitimacy  of  the  Iraqi  national  government  if 
stability  is  to  become  a  continuing  reality.  The  government  must  be  viewed  as  acceptable, 
fair,  and  legitimate  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Iraq  regardless  of  their  sectarian  or 
ethnic  affiliation.  Furthermore,  the  government  must  provide  sufficient  internal  security 
and  support  to  allow  economic  and  social  evolution  to  occur  on  a  scale  acceptable  to  the 
Iraqi  people.  Only  when  the  people  realize  tangible  improvements,  embrace  progress, 
and  build  a  new  national  identity  will  success  be  realized.  History  has  demonstrated  that 
failure  to  create  success  will  provoke  some  governing  alternative  to  emerge  and  present 
its  bid  for  legitimacy.  In  El  Salvador,  it  took  several  national  governments  to  achieve 
results  acceptable  to  the  people,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  could  take  more  than 
one  government  in  Iraq  as  well. 

CONCLUSION 

The  strategic  template  provided  by  history  rarely  directly  applies  from  one  situation  to 
the  next.  The  myriad  elements  and  influences  that  combine  at  one  point  in  time  to  produce 
armed  conflict,  in  these  cases  insurgencies,  are  not  entirely  the  same  notwithstanding  the 
many  similarities  they  might  share.  El  Salvador  in  the  1980s  and  Iraq  circa  2008  are  alike 
in  the  absence  of  national  unity  and  identity,  the  involvement  of  interest  groups  external 
to  the  country,  and  a  significant  investment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  cultivate 
a  central  government  and  military  forces  that  will  support  stability  within  the  region. 
As  a  result  of  these  similarities,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  success  of  the  past  U.S. 
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model  for  involvement  in  El  Salvador  should  be  used  to  formulate  a  strategy  for  Iraq 
today.  While  there  is  value  in  this  endeavor,  any  such  process  must  be  tempered  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  unique  circumstances  of  the  two  nations  and  the  two  periods  in  time. 
For  example,  there  was  no  belief  among  El  Salvadorans  that  the  United  States  created 
the  strife  that  initiated  the  insurgency  that  plagued  El  Salvador  for  over  a  decade.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Iraq,  many  perceive  the  United  States  did  foment  the  conditions  that  led  to 
an  insurgency.  Nonetheless,  examination  of  the  success  of  the  El  Salvadoran  government 
in  overcoming  its  insurgent  challenge  highlights  several  dimensions  of  Dr.  Manwaring's 
model  that,  if  successfully  adhered  to,  can  lead  to  success  in  Iraq. 

First,  the  public-at-large  must  be  persuaded  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  government  and  its 
actions.  The  people  of  a  country  ravaged  by  an  insurgency  must  view  their  government  as 
the  legitimate  national  authority;  one  that  is  acting  on  their  behalf  to  provide  security  and 
to  improve  their  economic  and  social  conditions.  Equally  important,  if  the  United  States, 
as  an  outside  power,  is  supporting  the  threatened  government,  then  the  United  States 
must  achieve  and  sustain  acceptable  legitimacy  within  the  threatened  country,  among 
the  international  community,  and  at  home.  Lack  of  legitimacy  by  the  United  States  in  the 
host  nation,  or  abroad,  greatly  complicates  the  acquisition  of  international  support,  and 
of  operations  of  any  sort  on  the  ground.  Both  El  Salvador  and  Iraq  demonstrate  that  the 
need  to  convince  the  American  public,  and  to  maintain  their  conviction,  are  two  different, 
yet  equally  important  aspects  of  domestic  legitimacy  that  policymakers  cannot  ignore.  In 
the  spectrum  of  conflict  where  insurgency  falls,  American  public  support  is  very  often 
the  strategic  center  of  gravity  and  must  be  assessed  and  addressed  as  such. 

Unity  of  effort  is  a  common  theme  within  counterinsurgency  theory  and  doctrine, 
yet  creating  it  tends  to  be  elusive.  At  its  essence,  insurgency  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  targeted  government— survival  is  at  stake  for  both  antagonists.  Thus,  insurgents 
seek  to  sever  the  influence  and  discredit  the  government  with  the  population  at  every 
opportunity.58  Clausewitz  proposed  that  "war  is  merely  the  continuation  of  policy  by 
other  means."59  "Other  means"  is  a  revolutionary  concept  of  war  that  Vladimir  Lenin 
and  Mao  Tse-Tung  embraced  in  proposing  their  theories  of  insurgency.60  Mao's  little 
red  book  codified  the  idea  that  physical  confrontation  is  but  one  of  several  necessary 
ways  to  achieving  political  objectives  in  an  insurgency.61  Consequently,  the  whole  of  the 
threatened  government  must  work  together  to  achieve  an  "effective  unity  of  political- 
diplomatic,  socio-economic,  psychological-moral,  and  security-stability  effort  against 
those  who  would  destroy  the  government."62  Likewise,  the  U.S.  national  security 
professional  must  appreciate  that  no  enemy  today  would  logically  seek  to  engage  in  a 
solely  military  confrontation  with  the  United  States.  As  such,  the  United  States  and  her 
allies  must  anticipate  insurgency  and  build  unity  of  effort  through  a  coherent  marriage 
of  their  own  national  interests  with  shared  strategic  objectives  in  the  counterinsurgent 
effort.  This  enables  international  and  domestic  resolve  to  be  established  on  a  foundation 
that  will  most  likely  endure  the  many  assaults  it  will  face  in  countering  an  insurgency 
while  bolstering  the  legitimacy  of  the  threatened  government. 

Time  is  a  critical  dimension  to  consider  in  any  endeavor  against  an  insurgency.  The 
French  and  U.S.  experiences  in  Indo-China  as  well  as  the  El  Salvadoran  civil  war  confirm 
that  time  has  strategic  significance  to  all  parties  in  conflict.  For  the  insurgent,  time  can  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  a  lack  of  material  goods  in  attaining  their  political  objectives.  For 
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the  government,  legitimacy  and  unity  of  effort  possess  a  temporal  element.  For  example, 
leaders  in  democratic  governments  must  consider  the  impact  of  time  on  policy  decisions 
that  span  subsequent  election  cycles.  Both  legitimacy  and  unity  of  effort  tend  to  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  sustain  in  the  face  of  successful  insurgent  actions— yet  time  is 
often  essential  for  a  government  to  build  unity  of  effort  and  legitimacy.  For  both  the 
insurgent  and  government,  time  is  relative  and  can  run  out  as  a  consequence  of  failures 
or  successes  on  either' s  part.  Time  must  be  an  inherent  part  of  the  strategic  calculation  for 
all  actors. 

The  political  and  security  situation  in  Iraq  in  the  fall  of  2007,  as  described  by  General 
David  Petraeus  and  Ambassador  Ryan  Crocker,  is  evidence  the  United  States  did  not 
sufficiently  consider  these  three  primary  dimensions  in  the  early  and  mid-stages  of 
formulating  policy  and  strategy  for  Iraq.  Improvements  in  the  security  situation  in  early 
2008,  however,  suggest  the  United  States  is  learning  from  this  experience  and  is  applying 
lessons  with  more  positive  effect  today.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  time  is  available  for  the 
Iraqi  national  government  to  demonstrate  sufficient  unity  to  acquire  legitimacy  in  the  eyes 
of  its  citizens  and  the  international  community.  Provided  it  can  do  so  relatively  quickly, 
a  more  unified  international  effort  to  assist  the  people  of  Iraq,  and  her  government,  may 
prevail  in  the  manner  that  it  did  in  El  Salvador  26  years  ago,  and  a  "new  Iraq  with  a 
constitutional,  representative  government  that  respects  civil  rights"  may  yet  prevail.63 
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CHAPTER  12 


THE  USE  OF  SECURITY  PROFESSIONALS 
IN  COUNTERINSURGENCY  OPERATIONS 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Marco  E.  Harris 
U.  S.  Army  National  Guard 

From  Vietnam  to  Panama,  Afghanistan  to  Iraq,  history  demonstrates  an  overwhelming 
need  to  provide  appropriate  security  as  the  primary  factor  to  achieving  sustainable 
stability  in  the  aftermath  of  conflict.  The  consequences  of  not  immediately  establishing 
effective  security  are  televised  throughout  the  world  and  used  to  the  advantage  of  those 
elements  who  find  political  and  economic  advantage  in  the  resultant  instability.  A  lack 
of  security  encourages  lawlessness  and  plants  the  seeds  of  insurgency.  Despite  history's 
evidence,  the  use  of  law  enforcement  organizations  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  opportunity 
for,  or  the  intensity  and  length  of  an  insurgency  has  been  virtually  ignored  by  U.S. 
military  strategists  and  planners.  Failing  to  adequately  recognize  the  unique  qualities 
that  military  and  civilian  law  enforcement  or  other  specialized  forces  bring  to  bear  on 
the  post-conflict  and  insurgency  environments  leads  to  an  over  application  of  maneuver¬ 
centric  approaches  when  considering  the  level  of  force  to  apply  for  restoration  of  security 
and  order  among  indigenous  populations.  Such  tactics  create  popular  resentment;  lessen 
local,  domestic,  and  international  legitimacy  of  the  operations;  and  risk  creating  support 
for  the  insurgency.  In  addition,  whatever  the  degree  of  security  that  conventional  forces 
have  established  for  the  indigenous  population  is  often  not  sustainable  when  the  combat 
forces  depart.  This  chapter  discusses  the  lawless  environment  and  the  power  vacuum 
frequently  created  by  conflict;  shows  how  this  environment  can  fuel  an  insurgency;  and 
offers  insights  for  incorporating  specialized  and  police  capabilities  into  future  military 
strategies  and  counterinsurgency  plans. 

INSURGENCY 

In  the  emerging  21st  century  environment,  nations  with  competent  armed  forces  and 
capable  intelligence  agencies  no  longer  fear  encroachment  from  their  neighbors  and  can 
extend  security  to  others.  Globalization,  treaties,  and  economic  well-being  have  fostered  a 
relatively  stable  and  peaceful  international  and  domestic  environment  for  most  developed 
nations.  The  concerns  of  21st  security  are  largely  about  the  possible  collateral  damage  from 
the  actions  of  rogue  states,  terrorists,  and  criminal  elements  who  disregard  recognized 
territorial  and  legal  boundaries;  and  about  the  chaos  and  lawlessness  of  failed  and  failing 
states.  Inside  the  borders  of  the  latter,  not  only  do  terrorists,  criminals,  and  political 
opportunists  seek  advantage,  but  fragments  of  the  population  feel  disenfranchised  and 
unjustly  treated  as  their  culture,  society,  and  institutions  fail.  These  factors  lead  to  violence 
and  other  disruptive  acts.1  Conventional  military  forces  are  ill  equipped  to  respond  to 
these  phenomena  as  they  spread  throughout  the  populace,  particularly  in  urban  areas. 
Often,  despite  the  best  intentions  of  the  actions  of  a  seated  government  or  members  of 
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the  international  community,  or  perhaps  as  a  direct  result  of  these  actions,  an  insurgency 
may  take  root.  It  is  an  emerging  reality  of  the  21st  century  that  insurgency  is  a  preferred 
form  of  war  "by  those  who  seek  to  overthrow  or  force  change  of  a  benevolent  authority," 
and  is  being  pursued  largely  in  urban  areas  — an  environment  particular  ill-suited  for 
general  purpose  forces.2 

Insurgency  is  generally  defined  as"aconditionofrevoltagainstarecognizedgovernment 
that  does  not  reach  the  proportions  of  an  organized  revolutionary  government  and  is  not 
recognized  as  belligerency."3  Recent  military  doctrine  has  found  a  need  to  further  clarify 
this  in  light  of  recent  developments  of  the  21st  century  by  indicating  that  "an  insurgency 
is  an  organized,  protracted  politico-military  struggle  designed  to  weaken  the  control  and 
legitimacy  of  an  established  government,  occupying  power,  or  other  political  authority 
while  increasing  insurgent  control."4  The  same  doctrine  defines  counterinsurgency  as 
"military,  paramilitary,  political,  economic,  psychological,  and  civic  actions  taken  by 
a  government  to  defeat  insurgency."5  A  recent  article  defined  counterinsurgency  even 
more  accurately,  "an  integrated  set  of  political,  economic,  social,  and  security  measures 
intended  to  end  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  armed  violence,  create  and  maintain 
stable  political,  economic,  and  social  structures,  and  resolve  the  underlying  causes  of  an 
insurgency  in  order  to  establish  and  sustain  the  conditions  necessary  for  lasting  stability."6 

Insurgencies  thrive  particularly  well  in  power  vacuums  that  can  typically  be  found 
following  conflict,  the  collapse  of  repressive  regimes,  or  in  failing  states.  Often  times  in 
these  circumstances  perverted  social  institutions,  governments,  and  political  officials 
have  contributed  to  the  chaotic  environment  through  their  control  of  the  population 
through  fear  and  oppression,  fostering  feelings  of  mistrust,  and  through  a  void  of 
suitable  political  processes.  A  disillusioned  population  is  particularly  vulnerable  during 
periods  of  general  chaos  and  is  looking  for  a  government  that  can  provide  for  their  basic 
needs.  This  period  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "golden  hour,"  implying  it  is  the  opportune 
time  to  act  for  forces  of  good  or  ill.  Security  is  paramount  to  creating  an  environment 
that  meets  the  people's  expectations.  Military  strategies  and  plans  too  often  focus  on 
combating  the  insurgents  instead  of  preventing  the  conditions  which  foster  destabilizing 
trends  and  enable  an  insurgency.  Establishing  security  in  the  short  term  in  order  to  avert 
chaos  and  to  prevent  criminal  and  insurgent  forces  from  securing  a  foothold  in  society, 
while  concurrently  restoring  basic  services,  is  vital  to  facilitating  long-term  stability. 
Understanding  why  insurgencies  succeed  leads  to  an  understanding  of  the  critical 
importance  of  getting  security  right. 

David  Galula's  characterization  of  insurgency,  although  developed  in  the  1960s, 
remains  relevant  in  the  21st  century.  "An  insurgency  is  a  protracted  struggle  conducted 
methodically,  step  by  step  in  order  to  attain  specific  intermediate  objectives  leading  finally 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  (China,  1927-49;  Greece,  1944-50;  Indochina,  1945- 
54;  Malaya,  1948-60;  Algeria,  1954-62). "7  Galula  asserts  that  the  object  of  revolutionary 
war,  or  an  insurgency,  is  the  population  itself.  Insurgents  are  trying  to  win  the  population 
over,  and  the  counterinsurgency  is  trying  to  sustain  the  people's  loyalty  to  the  established 
regime.  It  is  a  struggle  over  legitimacy  and  for  survival.  Galula  concludes  that  these 
objectives  are  political  in  nature,  and  insurgencies  are  inherently  protracted  wars. 
As  Galula  observes,  "It  takes  time  for  a  small  group  of  insurgent  leaders  to  organize 
a  revolutionary  movement,  to  raise  and  develop  armed  forces,  to  a  balance  with  the 
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opponent  and  to  overpower  him."8  Studies  have  shown  that  insurgencies  on  the  average 
last  10  years;9  these  years  are  marked  with  continued  internal  friction  caused  by  violence 
and  instability.  Even  in  the  case  of  well-equipped  and  trained  militaries,  it  is  difficult  to 
sustain  public  support  and  international  approval  of  counterinsurgency  combat  activities 
for  an  extended  period. 

States  countering  insurgencies  at  home  or  abroad  must  recognize  that  defeating  the 
insurgency  is  not  just  a  military  problem.  As  insurgent  groups  seek  to  gain  legitimacy 
over  the  existing  government  they  often  and  logically  promote  reforms  and  social  justice 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  indigenous  populace  and  international  political  and 
civil  society  to  support  them.  Over  time,  an  insurgent  group  gains  a  practical  and  moral 
legitimacy  through  the  use  of  such  policies.10  To  combat  insurgencies,  governments  and 
conventional  armies  must  adapt  to  the  challenges  posed  by  the  many  political,  cultural, 
religious,  economic,  moral,  and  social  justice  issues  that  enable  an  insurgency.  Successfully 
confronting  these  challenges  requires  an  increasingly  secure  environment. 

THE  LESSON  OF  IRAQ 

The  progress  of  the  war  in  Iraq  clearly  reveals  the  benefits  that  could  have  been 
realized  had  the  strategy  and  planning  efforts  included  a  more  comprehensive  approach 
to  providing  a  stable  social  order  following  the  U.S.  invasion.  At  the  end  of  major  combat 
operations  in  Iraq,  when  the  U.S.  Army's  Third  Infantry  Division  entered  the  capital  city 
of  Baghdad,  the  Iraqi  National  Police  had  been  disbanded.  They  blended  into  the  populace 
taking  with  them  their  weapons,  and  more  importantly,  their  experience  and  institutional 
knowledge  of  keeping  order  in  a  city  the  size  of  Baghdad.  Initially,  arriving  U.S.  forces 
were  greeted  as  liberators.  Shortly  thereafter,  U.S.  Soldiers  witnessed  the  jubilant  crowds 
transform  into  rioters  and  looters.11  Without  the  control  provided  by  local  and  national 
law  enforcement  agencies  —  and  in  the  absence  of  a  U.S.  security  alternative  —  the  populace 
burned  and  destroyed  government  buildings,  stole  artifacts,  and  carried  out  violent  acts 
on  citizens  believed  to  be  Ba'ath  party  members,  or  sympathetic  to  the  former  regime. 

American  Soldiers  were  exceptionally  well- trained  and  doctrinally  prepared  to  survive 
and  win  in  the  harsh  conditions  of  conventional  warfare;  but  they  were  ill  prepared  to 
conduct  community  policing,  especially  in  a  highly  charged  religious  and  ethnically 
divided  environment.  U.S.  military  and  civilian  leadership  did  not  see  law  enforcement 
as  a  military  mission  and,  like  the  Soldiers,  expected  to  see  law  and  order  prevail.  The 
developing  disconnects  were  complicated  because  the  indigenous  culture  is  rooted  in 
Islam  and  the  Koran.  Religion  not  only  played  a  greater  role  in  political  decisions  and 
social  expectations  than  the  U.S.  decisionmakers  and  Soldiers  grasped,  but  also  defined  in 
part  the  responsibilities  of  successful  armies  and  popular  expectations.  The  expectations 
of  both  the  Americans  and  the  Iraqi  citizens  were  greatly  disappointed. 

The  initial  failure  of  the  Soldiers  to  act,  and  subsequent  belated  actions,  formed  the 
basis  for  future  relationships;  such  initial  impressions  are  difficult  to  overcome,  especially 
when  they  are  negative.  In  Iraq,  U.S.  Soldiers  who  were  initially  photographed  alongside 
plunderers  and  lawbreakers,  ignoring  the  looting,  rioting,  and  violence  that  occurred, 
quickly  found  that  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  average  Iraqi  citizen  proved  to  be 
extremely  difficult.12  In  a  United  States  Institute  of  Peace  Special  Report,  Robert  M.  Perito 
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asserts  that  "Responsibility  for  law  and  order  fell  to  coalition  military  forces  that  were 
neither  trained  nor  equipped  to  perform  police  functions.  U.S.  soldiers  complained  they 
had  not  been  trained  to  fight  crime  and  should  not  be  asked  to  make  arrests."13  The  report 
goes  on  to  conclude  that  coalition  forces  developed  insensitivity  to  the  violent  Iraqi-on- 
Iraqi  crime  that  was  occurring.  The  negative  impact  of  this  indifferent  attitude  on  Iraqi 
citizens  was  immeasurable,  but  clearly  evident  in  the  pervading  Iraqi  attitudes  on  the 
streets  and  in  media  reports.  Since  the  Iraqi  Police  Service  was  unable  to  protect  the  Iraqi 
public  and  the  coalition  forces  seemed  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  Iraqi  citizens,  the 
conditions  were  set  for  insurgency.14 

The  rift  between  Coalition  Forces  and  the  Iraqi  people  widened  further  when  U.S 
decisionmakers  began  to  react  to  the  growing  disorder.  U.S.  and  coalition  combat 
soldiers  searching  Iraqi  homes  appeared  insensitive  to  common  Islamic  customs  such 
as  not  entering  a  house  occupied  by  women  without  a  Muslim  male  present.  This  lack 
of  cultural  awareness  among  Coalition  Forces  contributed  to  the  negative  impression 
already  taking  root  in  the  minds  of  many  Iraqi  citizens.  Cultural  awareness  in  regard  to 
an  indigenous  population  is  now  accepted  as  a  core  principle  for  providing  legitimate 
security  and  social  order  so  as  to  prevent  civil  disobedience  and  illegal  activities.  Cultural 
awareness  and  sensitivity  to  citizens'  expectations  is  another  fundamental  principle  of 
professional  law  enforcement  operations. 

An  integral  component  of  legitimacy  for  governance  is  public  safety.  In  Iraq,  that 
responsibility  fell  initially  to  the  United  States  and  its  coalition  partners  following  the 
collapse  of  Saddam  Hussein's  regime.  When  lawlessness  took  root,  it  resembled  the 
symptoms  of  a  virus,  spreading  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  feeding  on  the 
weak  and  disenchanted,  young  and  old  alike.  Criminal  elements  seeking  to  intimidate 
the  populace  united,  using  the  powerful  weapon  of  fear.  Former  regime  enforcers  used 
their  reputations  to  victimize  the  public  through  further  violence  and  extortion.  What 
was  left  of  the  criminal  justice  system  had  been  disbanded  since  it  was  wrought  with 
government  supported  corruption  and  no  appropriate  substitute  was  provided.  Public 
safety  was  nowhere  to  be  found.15  Islamic  fundamentalists  seeking  to  expel  the  infidel 
Americans  from  Islamic  territory  seized  the  opportunity  to  spread  death  and  terror 
among  the  average  citizens.  Political  opportunists  took  advantage  of  the  lawlessness  to 
acquire  power.  Iraqi  citizens  became  vulnerable  to  anyone  with  a  gun  or  a  bomb  strapped 
to  their  body  — and  susceptible  to  promises  of  security  and  social  justice.  As  the  golden 
hour  slipped  by,  insurgency  became  the  unwelcome  bridesmaid  of  any  U.S.  supported 
government. 

COUNTERING  AN  INSURGENCY 

R.  Scott  Moore,  in  Tlte  Basics  of  Counterinsurgency,  states  "The  ultimate  objective  of 
counterinsurgency  strategy  is  lasting  stability,  but  not  one  that  is  imposed  and  maintained 
by  force  or  repression.  Stability  must  provide  the  structures  necessary  to  peacefully  address 
issues  that  may  continue  to  arise;  those  structures  must  be  understood,  institutionalized, 
and  fully  accepted  by  the  population,  who  now  feel  they  benefit  from  them."16  Moore  also 
points  out  that  "to  be  successful,  counterinsurgencies  must  be  perceived  as  legitimate 
.  .  .  legitimacy  within  the  conflict  zone  occurs  when  populations,  and  their  leaders, 
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understand  that  the  counterinsurgency  results  benefit  them  more  than  any  alternative."17 
Hence,  from  an  insurgent's  perspective  the  government's  legitimacy  is  a  center  of  gravity, 
and  it  can  be  attacked  by  creating  insecurity  for  the  population.18 

Moore  found  in  his  study  of  insurgencies  that  only  40  percent  of  counterinsurgencies 
were  successful,  and  that  for  lasting  stability,  the  conflict  had  to  be  resolved  in  all  its 
dimensions  — not  just  overwhelming  application  of  military  force. 19  In  this  strategic 
approach,  he  offers  six  critical  tasks  to  be  integrated  for  success. 

1.  Establish  and  Maintain  Security:  This  task  is  broken  into  three  subcomponents: 
restoring  security;  disarmament,  demobilization,  and  reintegration;  and  maintaining 
security.  It  is  a  broad  task  that  is  much  more  encompassing  than  military  operations. 
It  reestablishes  basic  public  safety  and  restores  the  confidence  of  the  populace  in  the 
ability  of  government  to  assure  security  in  the  short  run  and  over  time.  To  gain  trust 
and  legitimacy,  local  public  safety  agencies  and  defense  forces  must  be  given  training,  if 
needed,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  independent  of  security  forces.  Restoring  credible 
public  safety  is  manpower-intensive;  it  requires  well-trained  personnel  acting  with 
situational  and  cultural  awareness.20 

2.  Provide  Humanitarian  and  Essential  Services:  This  task  entails  rebuilding  the 
critical  infrastructure,  including  public  transportation,  utilities,  communication,  medical 
aid,  and  other  basic  quality  of  life  services.  When  properly  integrated,  it  minimizes  the 
helplessness  of  the  civilian  population  and  takes  the  edge  off  the  destructive  effect  of 
military  operations.  Hence,  it  enhances  the  effectiveness  of  security  forces.  It  is  often  the 
first  step  in  establishing  political  and  economic  development.21 

3.  Promote  Effective  Governance:  Confidence  in  government  from  the  local  to  the 
national  level  is  required,  and  its  consideration  must  be  integrated  into  all  tasks.  The 
populace  must  feel  that  their  political  leadership  has  their  interest  at  heart,  and  not  that 
of  some  special  group  or  occupying  force.  Effective  governments  create  a  binding  social 
contract  in  which  the  government  creates  the  conditions  to  meet  basic  social  needs, 
and  the  citizens  willingly  give  their  allegiance  and  support.  Such  governments  are  not 
installed  and  need  not  be  propped  up,  but  earn  legitimacy  through  serving  their  people's 
best  interests.22  The  rule  of  law  they  establish  supports  the  achievement  of  the  other  tasks. 

4.  Sustain  Economic  Development:  A  broken  economy  is  often  the  underlying  reason 
that  ignites  an  insurgency.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  and  sustained  economy  helps 
build  and  maintain  stability,  effective  governance,  and  long-term  prosperity.  Security 
forces  are  essential  to  creating  conditions  for  economic  development,  from  creating  a  safe 
environment  in  which  to  conduct  day-to-day  business,  to  augmenting  the  efforts  of  other 
internal  and  external  agencies.  Economic  development  supports  the  creation  of  jobs  and 
normalcy.  It  can  also  falter  because  of  fraud,  corruption,  and  incompetence  —  potentially 
contributing  to  the  legitimacy  of  an  insurgency.23 

5.  Support  Reconciliation:  To  end  an  insurgency,  the  underlying  issues  must  be 
addressed  and  the  reconciliation  to  reunite  the  population  must  occur,  or  civil  order  will 
be  disrupted  by  continued  mistrust  and  violence.  Without  reconciliation,  progress  in  all 
other  tasks  is  at  risk.  All  parties  involved  in  the  conflict,  including  outside  forces,  must 
agree  on  how  the  peace  or  cessation  of  violence  will  be  accomplished.  In  addition,  the 
means  to  mediate  local  disputes,  address  war  crimes  and  atrocities,  and  account  for  or 
resettle  missing  and  displaced  persons  must  be  resolved.  Such  justice  is  an  important 
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component  for  starting  the  healing  process  and  for  transitioning  to  sustained  security 
and  progress.24 

6.  Foster  Social  Change:  Successful  counterinsurgencies  ultimately  bring  about  political 
and  social  change.  Insurgencies  result  from  political,  economic,  and  social  weaknesses: 
counterinsurgencies  that  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo  rarely  succeed.  To  achieve 
lasting  stability,  pre-existing  conditions  and  attitudes  must  be  altered.  However,  it  does 
not  logically  follow  that  a  democratic  government  should  be  immediately  installed.25 
Appropriate  social  change  should  be  integrated  into  all  the  tasks. 

What  the  U.S.  policymakers  and  military  strategists  failed  to  grasp  in  Iraq  was  the 
importance  of  social  institutions  and  their  impact  on  the  fabric  of  public  opinion.  As  a 
society  emerges  from  conflict,  it  naturally  looks  for  beneficial  change  and  well-being. 
It  searches  for  a  group  to  provide  basic  security  and  services.  Provision  of  services,  not 
legitimacy,  is  the  primary  objective  — but  legitimacy  in  large  part  is  achieved  through  the 
provision  of  services.  A  populace  searching  for  a  new  stability  often  finds  these  services 
met  by  rogue  elements  who  are  seeking  to  gain  their  own  legitimacy  by  providing  for 
basic  needs  —  security,  shelter,  food,  medical  aid,  and  economic  opportunities.  It  matters 
little  that  the  insurgents  may  promote  instability  or  use  intimidation.  Consequently,  the 
struggle  for  the  population's  approval  becomes  a  war  of  a  slightly  different  nature,  where 
the  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  citizens  is  less  about  ideology  than  about  social 
accomplishments  on  the  ground.  The  ideology  is  justified  by  its  accomplishments.  The 
victor  in  this  competition  gains  public  trust  and  confidence,  setting  the  path  for  a  nation's 
future  political,  economic,  and  social  development.  In  this  struggle,  security  is  essential 
and  must  be  integrated  with  the  other  tasks.  Not  surprisingly,  the  ways  and  means  of 
how  security  is  attained  and  sustained  is  paramount.26 

COUNTERINSURGENCY  CAPABILITIES 

Countering  an  insurgency  requires  forces  and  resources  to  integrate  and  accomplish 
the  tasks  outlined  above.  Roles,  missions,  and  responsibilities  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
understood  by  all  internal  and  external  actors  participating  in  the  effort.  Since  security 
provides  the  basic  foundation  on  which  additional  institutions  and  infrastructure  are 
built,  it  is  essential  to  get  security  right  early  in  the  process.  Getting  security  right  from 
the  start  enables  the  government  emerging  from  or  engaged  in  the  conflict  to  take 
advantage  of  the  golden  hour  and  capitalize  on  the  population's  desire  for  social  stability 
and  opportunity.  Getting  it  wrong,  or  getting  it  late,  creates  opportunities  for  insurgents, 
criminals,  and  political  opportunists. 

What  force  capabilities  U.S.  strategists  and  planners  should  propose  to  address 
the  security  requirements  and  the  integrative  nature  of  post-conflict  operations  and 
counterinsurgencies  is  an  open  question,  but  one  that  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  brought  to 
the  forefront.  Both  suggest  that  conventional  military  forces  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
tool  to  achieve  long-term  success  in  this  area. 

Counterinsurgency  theorist  David  Galula  states  that,  "conventional  warfare  has 
been  thoroughly  analyzed  in  the  course  of  centuries  —  indeed  for  almost  the  extent  of 
recorded  history  —  and  the  process  of  battle  has  been  sliced  into  distinct  phases:  march 
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towards  the  enemy,  test  of  the  enemy's  strength,  exploitation  of  success,  eventual  retreat, 
etc."27  Galula's  argument  is  that  in  training  for  conventional  warfare,  soldiers  are  not 
challenged  to  deal  with  the  issues  that  are  characteristics  of  an  insurgency.  He  asserts 
that  "in  counterinsurgency  warfare,  the  soldier's  job  is  to  help  win  the  support  of  the 
population,  and  in  so  doing,  has  to  engage  in  practical  politics."28  Moore's  codification  of 
the  six  integrative  tasks  supports  this  assertion.  The  bravery  and  positive  achievements 
of  conventional  forces  notwithstanding,  there  are  special  skills  and  considerations  that 
have  proven  effective  in  the  past  for  countering  the  security  issues  of  insurgencies. 
Past  successes  more  often  came  at  the  hands  of  civilian  and  more  specialized  military 
organizations,  as  opposed  to  general  purpose  military  forces.  While  military  civil  affairs 
and  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  capabilities  have  been  generally 
advocated  and  scrutinized,  three  other  U.S.  means  need  greater  consideration. 

U.S.  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  FORCES 

In  the  United  States,  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  are  small,  elite  military  units 
trained  and  equipped  for  special  missions  normally  not  part  of  the  general  purpose  force 
mission  set.  While  SOF  units  and  personnel  are  assigned  around  the  world,  all  special 
operations  personnel,  units,  and  Title  10  responsibilities  fall  under  U.S.  Special  Operations 
Command  (USSOCOM),  one  of  the  unified  commands.  USSOCOM  was  formed  at  the 
iniative  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  ensure  SOF  retained  its  unique  nature  and  capabilities. 
SOF  personnel  undergo  rigorous  selection  and  lengthy,  specialized  training,  and  use 
specialized  equipment.  For  many,  cultural  awareness  and  immersion  are  inherent  to 
their  qualifications.  SOF  units  total  roughly  34,000  active  and  15,000  reserve  personnel  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  or  about  2  percent  of  all  U.S.  active  and 
reserve  forces.29 

Special  operations  units  conduct  direct  or  indirect  military  missions  focused  on 
strategic  or  operational  objectives  in  support  of  U.S.  policy  and  strategy.  These  missions 
exceed  the  routine  capabilities  of  conventional  military  forces  and  include  unconventional 
warfare  and  foreign  internal  defense  which  bear  directly  on  counterinsurgency 
capabilities,  focusing  on  training  and  assistance  for  indigenous  government  agencies 
trying  to  overcome  subversion  and  hostile  internal  activities.30  U.S.  special  operations  in 
the  Philippines  illustrate  the  capabilities  and  potential  of  these  forces  in  the  prospective 
or  actual  counterinsurgency  environment. 

The  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force-Philippines  (JSOTF-P)  was  created  in  July 
2002  by  the  Special  Operations  Command  Pacific.  It  operates  "by,  through  and  with" 
its  Philippine  Armed  Forces  counterparts  in  humanitarian,  civic  actions,  and  military 
advisory  missions  that  span  Moore's  six  tasks.31  What  security  should  look  like  in  this 
particular  environment  was  an  inherent  advisory  task.  As  part  of  the  military  advisory 
role,  it  deployed  in  Liaison  Coordination  Elements  (LCE)  alongside  Armed  Forces 
Philippines  (AFP)  soldiers  conducting  counterinsurgency  operations.  The  LCE  teams 
and  the  AFP  exchanged  subject  matter  experts  and  conducted  civil  affairs  projects 
and  psychological  operations.  The  object  of  the  coalition  operation  was  to  conduct 
counterinsurgency  operations  against  the  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  (ASG),  which  had  been 
terrorizing  the  Philippine  people  for  almost  20  years 32 
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Through  the  use  of  civil-military  assistance  programs,  the  LCE  and  the  AFP  have 
constructed  and  repaired  roads,  built  schools  and  hospitals,  and  established  water  drilling 
sites  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  daily  lives  of  the  civilian  populace.  The  AFP  credits  these 
projects  with  helping  to  separate  the  population  from  the  terrorist  organizations.  Because 
of  the  exchange  of  medical  subject  matter  expertise,  a  quarter  of  million  patients  have  been 
treated  by  AFP  personnel  and  FCE  teams  since  2002.  A  Commander  of  JSOTF-P,  Colonel 
David  Maxwell,  reported  that  "in  addition  to  these  projects,  military  and  information 
operations  have  created  a  paradigm  shift  within  the  community,  denying  sanctuary  for 
terrorist  elements  and  leaders."33  The  use  of  psychological  operations  is  also  having  a 
measured  effect.  The  PSYOP  Reward  for  Justice  Program  has  paid  out  over  $10  million  for 
information  to  AFP  concerning  the  activities  and  location  of  terrorists.  This  information 
led  to  the  neutralization  of  two  key  Abu  Sayyaf  Group  leaders.  A  deputy  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  noted  that  "Our  operation  has  a  Philippine 
face  on  them.  The  people  in  the  local  areas  are  crediting  the  Philippine  government  for 
the  goodness  that  is  coming  from  the  activity."34  The  Philippine  government  is  winning 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  and  the  Special  Operations  Forces  are  assisting  in 
legitimizing  the  government  through  the  use  of  the  FCE  teams,  who  traditionally  have 
the  mission  of  conducting  counterinsurgency  operations  in  theater.35 

Unfortunately,  the  amount  of  training  and  resources  required  to  create  these  special 
operations  forces  make  them  a  valuable,  yet  scarce,  resource.  However,  the  success  of  the 
counterinsurgency  efforts  in  the  Philippines  not  only  highlights  the  need  for  additional 
forces:  it  also  demonstrates  how  integrating  the  six  tasks  in  an  unstable  environment  — 
even  if  a  long  term  one  —  can  establish  government  legitimacy  through  effective  services. 

THE  U.S.  MILITARY  POLICE 

U.S.  military  police,  though  not  a  special  operations  force,  possess  unique  training 
and  capabilities  indispensable  to  meeting  the  challenges  of  establishing  security  in 
post-conflict  environments  and  undermining  insurgent  tactics.  Their  training  and 
competencies  serve  five  basic  operations:  police  intelligence;  law  and  order;  internment; 
resettlement  operations;  and  maneuver,  mobility  and  survivability.36  Obviously,  as  part  of 
the  conventional  force  structure,  military  police  have  an  important  role  on  the  traditional 
battlefield,  but  a  part  of  that  role  is  equally  suitable  to  the  post-conflict  or  insurgency 
setting.  In  this  regard,  these  special  capabilities  contribute  to  restoring  and  maintaining 
public  order  and  thereby  enabling  the  government  to  create  security  and  stability,  which 
ultimately  fosters  trust  and  confidence  in  the  populace. 

U.S.  military  police  are  flexible  and  capable  of  transcending  their  strictly  military 
role  to  provide  the  particular  services  required  in  emergency  situations  such  as  disaster 
relief,  emergency  evacuation,  civil  crisis,  peace  operations,  and  post-conflict  operations. 
Like  civilian  law  enforcement  officers,  military  police  are  adept  at  community  policing.37 
They  are  comfortable  interacting  with  civilians  in  both  domestic  and  international 
settings.  Again,  as  with  their  civilian  counterparts,  the  presence  of  effective  military 
police  operations  creates  an  impression  of  a  disciplined  order  and  has  a  calming  effect 
on  distraught  citizens.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  peacekeeping  and  stabilization 
operations  recently  conducted  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  where  U.S.  military  police  joined 
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in  cooperative  efforts  with  the  UN  to  develop  community  policing  initiatives  with  local 
police  agencies.  With  over  52  percent  of  the  military  police  force  structure  residing  in  the 
Reserve  Components,  and  a  significant  number  holding  civilian  law  enforcement  jobs, 
an  added  benefit  for  the  United  States  is  that  many  of  these  Soldiers  bring  their  civilian 
policing  skills  and  experience  to  the  military  mission. 

U.S.  military  police  are  part  of  the  conventional  force  structure  and  have  clear 
missions  as  part  of  the  general  purpose  forces.  Yet,  their  unique  capabilities  provide 
significant  advantages  for  creating  and  sustaining  a  secure  environment  in  post-conflict 
or  insurgency  environments.  These  advantages  extend  beyond  the  conduct  of  operations 
in  their  areas  of  expertise,  to  advising  and  training  indigenous  civil  and  military  police, 
and  perhaps  training  general  purpose  forces  serving  in  such  environments  as  well.  Their 
applicability  to  the  emerging  21st  century  security  environment  is  so  profound  that  it 
rebegs  the  question  of  how  much  force  structure  should  be  allocated  for  military  police. 

U.S.  CIVILIAN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Post-conflict  insecurity  and  the  potential  for  a  successful  insurgency  can  also  be 
reduced  through  the  effective  use  civilian  law  enforcement  capabilities.  A  recent 
RAND  Corporation  Study  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  identifies  these 
capabilities  as  Special  Police  Units  (SPU)  and  Transitional  Law  Enforcement  (TLE).  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  transitional  period  is  the  time  during  which  the  control  of  security 
is  passed  to  the  indigenous  government.  It  can  refer  to  post-combat  operations  or  the  time 
when  some  lesser  form  of  intervention  winds  down.  Several  U.S.  federal  agencies  have  law 
enforcement  personnel  that  can  potentially  deploy  to  and  operate  on  foreign  soil.  These 
agencies,  in  cooperation  with  other  international  law  enforcement  activities,  can  provide 
the  following  capabilities:  (1)  high-end  qualifications  to  deal  with  organized  entities 
such  as  criminals  or  insurgents;  (2)  intelligence  and  criminal  investigation;  (3)  control 
of  crowds  and  unruly  populations;  and  (4)  training  of  indigenous  law  enforcement. 38 

The  U.S.  Marshal  Service  (USMS)  is  one  example  of  a  U.S.  federal  agency  with  excellent 
transitional  law  enforcement  credentials.  All  four  of  the  capabilities  identified  above  are 
found  within  its  wide  range  of  police  specialties  and  organizational  structure.  Its  historical 
legal  authority  to  deputize  nonfederal  law  enforcement  personnel  allows  it  to  bring 
in  large  numbers  of  other  law  enforcement  resources  under  the  same  legal  protection 
enjoyed  by  federal  marshals.39  In  addition,  under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  (DoJ), 
the  International  Criminal  Investigation  Training  Assistance  Program  (ICITAP)  and  the 
Overseas  Prosecutorial  Development,  Assistance  and  Training  (OPDAT)  program  have 
the  mandate  and  key  capabilities  to  reestablish  and  support  the  rule  of  law  globally. 
For  example,  ICITAP  provides  law  enforcement  training  worldwide  at  all  levels  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  It  does  this  through  the  employment 
of  a  large  number  of  contract  personnel  who  supplement  a  fairly  austere  full-time  ICITAP 
staff  at  the  DoJ.  This  training  can  be  custom-made  to  fit  the  host  nation  requirements.40 

Of  course,  ICITAP  training  is  derived  from  the  perspective  of  law  enforcement  in  a 
democratic  society,  linking  services  and  legitimacy  back  to  democratic  government  in 
support  of  U.S.  long-term  interests.  ICITAP  is  currently  conducting  law  enforcement 
training  in  17  countries  of  which  Albania,  East  Timor,  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  and  Kosovo 
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are  representative.  In  Kosovo,  police  trained  by  the  ICITAP  are  deployed  throughout 
the  newly  declared  independent  state.41  In  partnership  with  ICITAP,  OPDAT  provides 
training  to  support  the  upper  tier  of  a  national  criminal  justice  system,  the  judicial  system. 
It  trains  prosecutors  and  judges  in  order  to  negate  the  power  of  intimidation  used  against 
public  officials  and  business  leaders  to  subvert  justice.42 

Any  discussion  of  the  use  of  U.S.  personnel  for  purposes  of  conducting,  training,  or 
advising  police  in  a  foreign  government  must  include  reference  to  Title  22  restrictions. 
Generally,  Section  2420  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  specifically  prohibits  use  of  U.S. 
funding  to  support  external  activities  of  this  nature.  However,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
prohibitions,  exceptions  are  cited  in  the  U.S.  Code.  Specifically,  funding  for  such  activities 
are  allowed  in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (b):  "with  respect  to  assistance  provided  to 
reconstitute  civilian  police  authority  and  capability  in  the  post-conflict  restoration  of  host 
nation  infrastructure  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  nation  emerging  from  instability,  and 
the  provisions  of  professional  public  safety  training,  to  include  training  in  internationally 
recognized  standards  of  human  rights."43  This  exclusion  is  critical  for  any  reconstruction 
program  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan.  Equally  critical,  U.S.  strategists  and  planners  must 
recognize  that  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  successful  nation-building,  the  use  of  civil 
law  enforcement  expertise  offers  one  more  way  to  counter  any  potential  rift  between  the 
indigenous  population  and  combat  troops.  The  desired  effects  are  achieved  less  violently 
and  more  effectively  through  a  more  precise  application  of  specialized  military  and  law 
enforcement  capabilities. 

CONCLUSION 

Mistakes  were  made  by  U.S.  policymakers,  strategists,  and  planners  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  Neither  effort  shows  an  appropriate  appreciation  of  the  proper  role  of 
security  and  its  integrative  relationship  with  the  other  critical  tasks  highlighted  by 
Moore's  and  Galula's  studies  of  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency.  The  decision  by  U.S. 
and  coalition  partners  to  disband  the  Iraqi  public  safety  institutions  without  a  practical 
replacement  proved  harmful  to  the  Iraqi  population  and  coalition  forces  alike,  greatly 
complicating  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  government  and  costing  many  lives. 
Notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  policymakers,  the  military  grossly  underestimated 
the  importance  of  basic  security  and  services  in  post-conflict  and  nation-building.  The 
liberation  cast  average  Iraqis  into  far  worse  social  conditions  than  they  had  experienced 
under  Saddam  and  created  opportunities  for  criminals  and  political  opportunists  of  all 
types.  Once  these  forces  were  unleashed,  post-conflict  operations  took  on  the  attributes 
of  an  insurgency.  Untrained  and  unprepared  conventional  U.S.  forces  compounded  the 
situation  by  their  reliance  on  traditional  combat  power.  A  parallel  exists  in  Afghanistan 
where  apparent  initial  success  was  lost  to  resurgent  Taliban  forces  resulting  from  the 
failure  to  grasp  the  integrative  nature  of  Moore's  six  critical  tasks.  Crossing  the  thin  line 
between  partner  and  occupier  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  United  States  better 
understood  and  applied  Moore's  six  basic  steps,  and  had  the  military  strategists  and 
planners  grasped  the  relationship  between  post-conflict  operations  and  insurgency. 

Equally  important,  21st  century  warfare  will  be  triggered  by  policy  driven  belligerents 
who  avoid  conventional  warfare  and  seek  to  overthrow  governments  through  violence  — 
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insurgencies.  Then  Lieutenant  General  David  H.  Petraeus  grasped  these  emerging  truths 
in  a  Military  Review  essay  where  he  stated: 


The  insurgencies  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  were  not,  in  truth,  the  wars  for  which  we  were  best 
prepared  in  2001;  however,  they  are  the  wars  we  are  fighting  and  they  clearly  are  the  wars  we 
must  master.  America's  overwhelming  conventional  military  superiority  makes  it  unlikely  that 
future  enemies  will  confront  us  head  on.  Rather,  they  will  attack  us  asymmetrically,  avoiding 
our  strength  — firepower,  maneuver  technology  —  and  come  at  us  and  our  partners  the  way  the 
insurgents  do  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we  continue  to  learn 
from  our  experiences  in  those  countries,  both  to  succeed  in  those  endeavors  and  to  prepare  for 
the  future.44 


Whether  emerging  from  post-conflict  situations,  self-started  by  political  opportunists, 
or  arising  from  conditions  in  failed  and  failing  states,  insurgency  is  on  the  rise  and 
counterinsurgency  success  rests  on  a  foundation  of  security. 

Conventional  military  forces  are  seldom  able  to  defeat  insurgencies  using  military 
means  alone.  Even  if  they  could,  the  costs  in  local,  international,  and  domestic  legitimacy 
for  applying  the  levels  of  force  required  might  be  strategically  prohibitive.  Hence,  avoiding 
or  curtailing  instability  by  providing,  creating,  and  supporting  appropriate  indigenous 
security  institutions,  public  security  becomes  more  paramount.  Such  security  may  be 
imposed  to  some  level  by  general  purpose  forces,  but  it  is  better  provided  by  military 
and  civilian  organizations  and  personnel  who  have  particular  security  expertise.  As  with 
the  other  counterinsurgency  tasks,  the  peculiar  expertise  enhances  the  performance  of 
the  task  by  virtue  of  training  and  experience  because  its  less  or  noncombative  nature 
enhances  and  transfers  the  legitimacy  of  the  actions  to  the  host  government.  In  both 
post-conflict  operations  and  insurgencies,  military  strategists  and  planners  should  make 
better  use  of  SOF,  military  policy,  and  civil  law  enforcement  capacity.  This  emerging 
truth  has  force  structure  and  resource  implications  across  the  whole  of  government,  but 
it  leverages  the  golden  hour  and  lessens  costs  in  blood  and  treasure  as  the  United  States 
pursues  its  national  interests  in  a  21st  century  world  order. 
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CHAPTER  13 


INFLUENCING  THE  FORGOTTEN  HALF  OF  THE  POPULATION 
IN  COUNTERINSURGENCY  OPERATIONS 

Colonel  Laura  C.  Loftus 
U.S.  Army 

Muslim  women's  voices  can  help  us  win  the  war  against  terror  by  tempering  their  societies  long¬ 
term  . . .  Many  quasi-democracies  of  mostly  male  participants  are  overly  influenced  by  extremism 
and  do  not  benefit  from  half  the  population's  input.  In  other  words,  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
could  also  moderate  the  nation. 


—  Rachel  Bryars1 


INTRODUCTION 
Stories  of  Iraqi  Women.2 

Following  the  initial  euphoria  after  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003,  many  Iraqi  people 
gradually  withdrew  behind  their  sectarian  and  tribal  divides.  However,  some  worked 
across  the  divides  to  try  to  improve  the  lives  of  everyday  Iraqis  who  had  long  suffered 
under  the  neglect  of  Saddam  Hussein's  regime.  Nesreen,  a  woman  and  a  doctor,  was 
insistent  upon  getting  the  local  hospital  operational  again.  She  worked  with  the  U.S.  Army 
to  obtain  critical  hospital  requirements,  like  emergency  power  generation  and  emergency 
medical  equipment,  through  the  Commanders'  Emergency  Response  Program  (CERP) 
funding.  Undeterred  by  dangerous  conditions,  she  traveled  repeatedly  to  Baghdad  in 
search  of  basic  medical  supplies  and  actively  lobbied  for  needed  medical  equipment. 
Upon  bringing  the  hospital  to  an  operational  status,  Nesreen  worked  with  neighboring 
U.S.  Army  units  to  facilitate  medical  civic  action  programs  at  the  local  hospital.  Her  status 
in  the  community  was  further  reinforced  when  male  city  council  members  asked  her  to 
join  the  city  council  as  a  member  based  on  her  contributions  to  the  community. 

Like  Nesreen,  Raja  was  not  content  to  sit  by  and  simply  watch  developments.  As 
U.S.  forces  undertook  a  program  to  construct  schools,  Raja  sought  to  ensure  that  school 
projects  incorporated  all  Iraqi  children,  regardless  of  sect,  tribe,  or  gender.  She  strived 
to  fairly  distribute  school  supplies  and  to  get  local  teachers  back  into  classrooms.  In 
addition,  she  worked  through  her  husband  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  local  U.S.  Army 
unit  to  facilitate  formation  of  a  local  women's  organization. 

Iraq,  and  indeed  the  rest  of  the  world  the  Army  operates  in,  is  filled  with  women 
like  Nesreen  and  Raja  who  have  the  capabilities  and  motivation  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  efforts.  While  local  Iraqi  men  were 
concerned  with  divisive  issues  such  as  exploiting  the  Sunni-Shia  conflict  and  assailing 
former  Ba'ath  party  members,  these  women  looked  for  ways  to  bring  the  population 
together  and  to  support  all  members  of  society.  The  senior  coordinator  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department's  Office  of  International  Women's  Issues  also  observed  "a  great  spirit  of 
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unity  among  Iraqi  women."3  Nesreen's  and  Raja's  roles  suggest  greater  participation  by 
women  in  Iraq  based  on  a  shared  stake  in  economic  and  social  development  and  may 
help  to  moderate  the  regional,  ethnic,  and  religious  divisions.  Their  activities  suggest 
women  may  be  a  key  strategic  factor  to  consider  for  stability  operations  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

It  is  critical  for  the  U.S.  military,  and  particularly  the  Army  as  a  land  force,  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  motivations  and  capabilities  of  women  like  Nesreen  and 
Raja,  the  cultural  and  social  constructs  in  which  they  exist,  and  the  effects  they  can  have 
on  the  success  of  military  operations  and  U.S.  policy  objectives.  Such  understanding  and 
appreciation  leads  to  better  and  more  effective  strategy,  planning,  and  tactical  actions. 
In  pursuit  of  these  ends,  this  chapter  first  highlights  the  internationally  recognized 
importance  of  women  as  peacemakers  and  peacekeepers,  then  presents  an  overview  of 
actions  that  the  U.S.  Army  has  already  undertaken  which  recognize  the  importance  of 
women  in  the  cultural  landscape.  An  examination  of  patriarchal  culture  follows,  which 
reveals  factors  that  Army  leaders  need  to  understand  about  women  in  patriarchal 
societies.  Next,  some  of  the  challenges  that  the  international  development  community 
and  the  military  face  when  engaging  women  are  discussed.  This  chapter  concludes  with 
insights  and  recommendations  to  improve  the  U.S.  Army's  ability  to  relate  to  the  moderate 
voices  of  indigenous  women  and  to  influence  them  in  a  positive  manner  regarding  the 
intentions  and  actions  the  U.S.  military. 

WOMEN  AS  PEACEMAKERS  AND  PEACEKEEPERS 

It  is  only  fairly  recently  that  the  international  community,  including  the  United  States, 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  women  as  peacemakers  and  peacekeepers.  Women's 
importance  in  these  roles  is  directly  related  to  the  disproportionate  amount  of  harm  that 
both  women  and  children  experience  in  war.  In  conflicts  today,  civilians  are  increasingly 
targeted,  resulting  in  civilians  representing  80  to  90  percent  of  all  casualties.  Among 
civilian  casualties,  80  to  90  percent  are  women  and  girls.  Women  and  children  are  the 
big  losers  in  war,  but  women  persevere  in  conflict  and  post-conflict  situations  to  protect 
families  and  restore  normalcy.4 

Stephanie  Hampton,  a  human  geographer,  describes  the  actions  of  women  facing  the 
horrors  of  conflict  and  its  immediate  aftermath. 

Under  extreme  conditions  of  deprivation  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  and  the  constant  threat 
of  violence,  it  is  often  left  to  women  to  gather  any  remaining  family  and  seek  safety,  sustenance, 
and  shelter.  When  the  family  is  secured,  women's  attention  turns  outward  to  the  community 
where  they  organize  themselves  to  provide  schooling,  medical  care,  and  support  groups  for 
traumatized  persons.5 

Ms.  Hampton  asserts  that  women  are  major  stakeholders  in  war.  Women  are  victims,  but 
much  more  significantly,  they  actively  seek  to  restore  normalcy  and  redress  grievances 
in  war's  aftermath.6 

In  2000,  Secretary-General  Kofi  Annan,  in  a  message  for  the  United  Nations  (UN)  Day 
for  Women's  Rights  and  International  Peace  revealed  a  similar  conclusion: 
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But  women,  who  know  the  price  of  conflict  so  well,  are  also  often  better  equipped  than  men 
to  prevent  or  resolve  it.  When  society  collapses,  women  play  a  critical  role  in  ensuring  that  life 
goes  on.  When  ethnic  tensions  cause  or  exacerbate  conflict,  women  tend  to  build  bridges  rather 
than  walls.  When  considering  the  impact  and  implications  of  war  and  peace,  women  think  first 
of  their  children  and  their  future,  before  themselves.7 

In  October  2000,  the  UN  Security  Council  adopted  Resolution  1325  (UNSCR  1325)  on 
Women,  Peace  and  Security,  recognizing  that  regardless  to  which  culture  they  belong, 
there  are  gender  distinctive  characteristics  of  women  that  can  be  key  to  making  and 
keeping  peace.  These  include  collaboration  skills;  ability  to  work  across  ethnic,  political, 
and  religious  lines  for  the  common  good;  and  willingness  to  use  available  resources 
for  social  investment.8  Rather  than  categorizing  women  as  helpless  victims  of  conflict, 
this  resolution  acknowledges  their  potential  and  active  roles  in  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking. 

In  2006,  the  United  States  Institute  for  Peace  (USIP)  prepared  a  special  report 
addressing  the  role  of  women  in  stabilization  and  reconstruction.  This  report  concludes 
that  women  are  the  primary  victims  of  conflict  and  bear  a  major  portion  of  the  burden 
of  reconstruction.  Women  not  only  pursue  practical  reconstruction  initiatives  such  as 
infrastructure  repair  and  clean  water  supply,  they  also  pursue  intangibles  such  as 
repairing  relationships  and  fostering  traditions,  laws,  and  customs.  When  women  are 
placed  in  decisionmaking  positions  post-conflict,  they  operate  in  a  manner  that  promotes 
good  governance,  insisting  upon  transparency  and  accountability  to  fight  corruption. 
Recent  research  reveals  that  engaging  women  as  peace  builders  both  advances  women's 
rights,  a  democratic  ideal  the  U.S.  Government  (USG)  pursues  through  the  Department 
of  State  (DoS)  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID),  and  leads  to 
more  effective  reconstruction  programs,  which  promote  a  more  sustainable  peace.9 

USIP  acknowledges  that  the  USG  has  made  important  progress  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  including  women  in  stabilization  and  reconstruction  operations,  but 
asserts  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done  across  the  whole  of  government,  to  include 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD).  The  USIP  report  specifically  recommends  that  the 
DoD  develop  internal  capacity  within  the  U.S.  military  to  "recognize  and  address  gender 
issues  during  war  and  in  postwar  reconstruction."10  Not  surprisingly,  such  a  tasking  falls 
most  heavily  on  land  forces,  and  in  particular  the  Army. 

RELEVANT  ARMY  DOCTRINE  AND  TRAINING 

The  U.S.  military  will  continue  its  involvement  with  the  indigenous  populations 
of  countries  in  crisis.  As  recent  experience  shows,  this  is  an  extremely  complex  and 
somewhat  daunting  challenge.  Force-on-force  conflict  using  purely  kinetic  effects  against 
a  known  enemy  seems  simple  and  straightforward  in  comparison.  The  U.S.  military  has 
learned  that  post-conflict  operations  —  stability  operations  —  are  essential  to  translating 
military  success  into  a  political  victory —  and  culture  matters  in  these  types  of  operations. 
Despite  toppling  the  regime,  U.S.  military  forces  on  the  ground  were,  in  reality,  behind 
from  the  start  in  Iraq.  Post-conflict  operations  were  the  greater  challenge.  As  a  learning 
organization,  the  U.S.  military  identified  a  shortcoming  in  its  capabilities  to  conduct 
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Stability,  Security,  Transition  and  Reconstruction  (SSTR)  and  Counterinsurgency  (COIN) 
operations,  and  is  both  implementing  lessons  learned  during  ongoing  operations  and 
seeking  appropriate  doctrine  for  the  future. 

Arguably,  the  most  significant  step  the  Army  has  undertaken  to  address  these 
shortcomings  is  the  publication  of  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-24,  Counterinsurgency.  Indeed,  in 
the  foreword,  Lieutenant  Generals  David  H.  Petraeus,  U.S.  Army;  and  James  F.  Amos, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  acknowledge  it  has  been  over  20  years  since  either  service  addressed 
principles  and  guidelines  for  counterinsurgency  operations  in  a  manual  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  subject.11  FM  3-24  addresses  the  engagement  of  women  in  the  following 
terms: 

However,  in  traditional  societies,  women  are  hugely  influential  in  forming  the  social  networks 
that  insurgents  use  for  support.  When  women  support  COIN  efforts,  families  support  COIN 
efforts.  Getting  the  support  of  families  is  a  big  step  toward  mobilizing  the  local  populace  against 
the  insurgency.  Co-opting  neutral  or  friendly  women  through  targeted  social  and  economic 
programs  builds  networks  of  enlightened  self-interest  that  eventually  undermine  insurgents.12 


The  manual  further  discusses  women  in  several  chapters.  In  Chapter  1,  which 
provides  an  overview  of  COIN,  the  essential  nature  of  cultural  knowledge  is  articulated, 
to  include  an  observation  that  American  ideas  of  normal  are  not  universal,  and  different 
societies  have  different  norms  concerning  gender.  Chapter  3  addresses  the  critical 
nature  of  understanding  the  operational  environment  in  COIN,  with  a  specific  focus  on 
understanding  the  people  and  an  emphasis  on  socio-cultural  factors,  to  include  society, 
social  structure,  culture,  power,  and  authority.  The  manual  briefly  addresses  considering 
the  role  of  women  in  developing  logical  lines  of  operation  for  essential  services  in  Chapter 
5.  However,  despite  this  general  recognition  in  the  body  of  the  manual  and  the  strong 
paragraph  in  Appendix  A,  "A  Plan  for  Action,"  outlining  how  hugely  influential  women 
are  in  COIN  operations,  FM  3-24  does  not  address  women,  nor  how  to  influence  them,  in 
any  great  depth.13 

As  a  result  of  its  experience,  the  Army  introduced  Human  Terrain  Teams  (HTT)  in 
September  2007.  These  five-person  teams  are  designed  to  work  at  the  Brigade  Combat 
Team  level.  They  are  unique  in  that  they  rely  heavily  on  civilian  expertise,  to  include 
anthropologists  and  social  scientists.  The  intent  of  the  teams  is  to  provide  an  interpretation 
of  the  cultural  landscape  that  will  aid  commanders  and  Soldiers  in  making  the  right 
decisions  on  the  ground  in  COIN  operations.14  A  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  article 
articulates  the  need  for  these  teams: 


The  military  has  come  late  to  appreciate  the  role  that  social  connections  play  in  Iraqi  society, 
where  divisions  are  not  just  geographic  or  religious  but  also  familial  and  tribal.  Understanding 
those  kinds  of  connections,  a  key  aim  of  anthropology,  can  be  critical  to  forging  alliances, 
assessing  intelligence  — and,  military  officials  add,  avoiding  unintended  consequences.15 
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An  HTT  operating  in  Afghanistan  clearly  grasped  the  implications  of  gender  when 
they  noticed  that  a  large  numbers  of  widows  created  by  the  conflict  had  to  rely  on  their 
sons  for  financial  support.  Recognizing  that  these  young  men  could  easily  turn  to  paid 
insurgency  to  fulfill  this  social  obligation,  the  HTT  developed  a  job  program  so  that  these 
widows  could  support  themselves.16  In  this  case,  HTT  actions  had  a  positive  influence 
by  directly  improving  the  women's  dire  circumstances  and  indirectly  by  discouraging 
potential  recruits  for  the  insurgency  and  creating  a  more  favorable  constituency  for  U.S. 
policy  success. 

WHAT  THE  ARMY  NEEDS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  WOMEN  IN  PATRIARCHAL 
SOCIETIES 

Accounting  for  gender  is  neither  obvious  nor  is  it  a  traditional  area  of  expertise  within 
the  military.  Every  culture  is  markedly  different  so  there  cannot  be  a  one-size-fits-all 
approach.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  not  an  issue  that  the  military  can  afford  to  ignore, 
given  the  relative  size  of  the  female  population  in  most  nations  and  women's  ability 
to  influence  their  society  publicly  and  privately.  Iraq  is  a  good  illustrative  example. 
Population  demographics  indicate  that  in  2006  there  were  26.8  million  Iraqis,  with  men 
outnumbering  women  by  only  230,000.  The  ratio  of  males  to  females  aged  15  to  64  was 
1.02;  basically  the  population  was  evenly  split.  Afghanistan  is  much  the  same.  Of  a  total 
population  of  31  million,  there  are  740,000  more  men  than  women  and  a  1.05  ratio  of 
males  to  females  aged  15  to  64.17 

Cultures  and  societal  norms  define  how  women  wield  public  and  private  influence,  but 
the  phenomenon  is  nearly  universal  and  crisis  and  conflict  affect  this  power  significantly. 
Even  in  very  patriarchal  societies,  key  cultural  aspects  highlight  the  power  that  women 
potentially  wield,  but  most  Westerners  fail  to  see,  or  appreciate  it.  Such  power,  which 
manifests  itself  in  influence  on  men  in  society,  can  be  neutral,  supportive,  or  actively 
work  against  U.S.  military  efforts.  Imagine  the  untapped  power  of  13  million  Iraqi  women 
positively  influencing  husbands,  children,  and  extended  family  regarding  U.S.  military 
actions  and  intentions. 

Today,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  social  attitudes  regarding  women  among  patriarchal 
societies.  Different  cultures  have  different  views  on  proper  roles  for  women,  what 
modernity  implies  for  women,  and  religious  interpretations  of  the  roles  and  rights  of 
women.  It  is  these  differences  that  make  the  understanding  of  each  cultural  environment 
that  the  Army  operates  in  so  critical.  Engagement  with  women  in  one  society  may  need 
to  be  very  different  than  in  another,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  societies  may  both  be 
patriarchal  and  practice  a  common  religion.  Take,  for  example,  the  cases  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iran. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  one  of  the  most  patriarchal  societies  in  the  world.  Women  are  rarely 
seen  in  public,  and  when  they  are,  they  are  in  extremely  conservative  dress,  to  include  a 
shapeless  black  abaiya  (gown),  hijab  (head  scarf),  and  burqa  (face  covering).  All  restaurants, 
public  buildings,  and  even  private  homes  are  strictly  segregated.  Women  are  forbidden 
to  interact  with  men  to  whom  they  are  not  related.  In  2007,  a  Saudi  gang-rape  victim 
received  a  sentence  of  200  lashes  and  6  months  in  jail  for  being  in  a  car  with  an  unrelated 
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male  when  they  were  attacked.  Only  7  percent  of  Saudi  women  work,  and  they  are 
strictly  segregated  when  they  do.  Given  the  nature  of  modernity  in  the  21st  century,  this 
is  unenlightened  and  a  tremendous  waste  of  human  capital  on  the  part  of  the  Saudis.18 

Contrast  this  with  Iran;  a  country  many  assume  is  extremely  oppressive.  Iran  has 
actually  become  more  liberal  towards  women  following  the  Islamic  Revolution  in  1979. 
This  is  based  on  a  number  of  factors.  The  Iran-Iraq  War  (1980-88)  brought  women  into  the 
workforce,  and  they  remained  there.  Former  Iranian  presidents'  Rafsanjani  and  Khatami 
spearheaded  a  program  for  economic  liberalization  and  integration  into  the  global 
economy.  This  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  sizeable  modern  middle  and  working 
class.  Although  women  are  discouraged  from  public  roles,  they  are  not  banned  from 
the  public  sphere  as  they  are  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Government  of  Iran  also  recognized 
the  importance  of  controlling  spiraling  population  growth  and  enacted  family  planning 
at  the  national  level,  which  effectively  empowered  women.  Agitation  in  the  1990s  by 
Islamic  and  state  feminists  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  education  and 
employment,  resulting  in  33%  of  public  sector  employees  being  women  in  2004.  Women 
may  serve  in  the  parliament,  and  there  are  women's  affairs  offices  in  each  government 
ministry.  Despite  all  this,  women  are  still  required  to  wear  hijab,  and  there  are  many 
onerous  restrictions  on  their  movements  and  public  dress.  However,  women  in  Iran 
frame  their  grievances  openly  in  Islamic  terms  and  continue  to  actively  work  to  secure 
greater  women's  rights.19 

These  two  societies  are  both  alike  and  unlike  in  regard  to  women.  Yet,  for  most 
Americans,  a  veiled  woman  is  repressed  and  essentially  powerless.  U.S.  military  members 
see  such  women  in  patriarchal  societies  that  abound  in  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  South  and  East  Asia  — or  in  other  terms,  the  AFRICOM,  CENTCOM,  and  PACOM 
geographical  operating  areas,  but  never  understand  the  true  relationships.  Western 
culture  biases  the  military  layman  to  evaluate  women  in  these  societies  very  simplistically . 
The  layman  either  assumes  women  have  no  influence  so  they  are  not  worth  any  time  and 
effort,  or  there  is  a  desire  to  emancipate  the  woman  behind  the  veil  from  repression.  The 
reality  is  much  more  complex.  In  most  of  these  cultures,  patriarchy  places  men  in  all  the 
public  power  roles  in  society,  to  include  government,  religion,  the  military,  education, 
and  industry.  Conversely,  women  are  for  the  most  part  denied  access  to  these  public 
roles.20  However,  women  in  patriarchal  societies  actually  exert  significant  influence  in  the 
home  and  within  their  networks,  which  include  extended  family  and  other  women. 

Religion  is  another  red  herring.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  religion,  specifically  Islam,  as 
the  sole  culprit  dictating  an  inferior  status  for  women  in  these  societies.  Religion  does 
state  the  inferiority  of  women,  and  Middle  Eastern  clerics  of  all  religious  persuasion 
are  universally  conservative  in  regard  to  women's  rights  and  roles.  However,  in  reality 
patriarchal  culture  has  perpetuated  the  inferior  role  of  women  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  religion.  Many  of  the  most  egregious  acts  of  sexism  have  no  real  basis  in  religion, 
but  are  the  patriarchal  cultures'  interpretation  of  religion.21  The  uniform  control  and 
subordination  of  women  perpetuated  in  a  patriarchal  society  cuts  across  cultural  and 
religious  boundaries.22  Yet,  women  do  wield  power  within  their  spheres. 

In  very  basic  terms,  patriarchal  societies  have  two  spheres,  the  public  and  the  private. 
Men  operate  in  both,  while  women  operate  predominantly  only  in  the  private  sphere.  The 
fact  that  women  in  these  cultures  are  rarely  seen  in  the  public  sphere  does  not  mean  that 
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they  are  not  influential  in  the  private  sphere  —  or  that  the  private  sphere  does  not  affect  the 
public  one.23  Consider  the  example  of  Bedouin  women  of  the  Negev  in  Israel.  Men  guard 
the  land  and  receive  visitors  in  the  public  sphere.  In  the  private  sphere,  women  farm  and 
are  responsible  for  domestic  livelihood,  relations  with  neighbors,  and  the  marriage  of 
daughters.  These  are  complementary  roles,  each  critically  important,  each  contributing 
to  the  well-being  of  the  family.24 

A  study  of  agricultural  families  in  Afghanistan  reinforces  the  concept  of  public  and 
private  spheres.  Both  sexes  play  critical  roles  in  the  functioning  of  the  family.  Women  are 
not  simply  in  the  background:  they  are  responsible  for  finances,  household  management, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  family.  Men  make  the  decisions  in  respect  to  the  public  sphere  and 
are  responsible  for  community  dealings  and  interaction  outside  the  family.  In  the  home, 
women  often  exert  significant  influence  over  the  family,  including  men.25 

In  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  private  sphere  networking  is  very  powerful 
for  women  as  they  seek  a  common  solidarity  and  consciousness.  Such  networking  is  an 
alternative  form  of  power  that  is  not  observed  in  the  public  sphere.  The  network  is  not 
limited  to  the  bounds  of  the  nuclear  family,  but  crosses  family  lines  and  extends  to  the 
greater  community.  Networking  actually  increases  women's  power  and  reduces  their 
dependency  on  men.  It  allows  them  to  exercise  their  own  power  and  independence  within 
their  society.  Through  these  networks,  women  use  information  as  power,  controlling 
information  and  using  it  to  further  their  own  personal  and  collective  interests.26  The 
relevance  is  obvious:  imagine  the  power  of  these  networks  if  women  perceive  U.S. 
military  action  as  either  positive  or  negative? 

Another  difficult  concept  for  Americans  to  grasp  is  that  Arab  women  do  not 
necessarily  want  to  threaten  the  existing  social  order.  The  most  visible  symbol  of  female 
oppression,  from  a  Western  perspective,  is  the  required  facial  covering  in  the  form  of  the 
veil.  Yet  many  Arab  women  see  the  veil  as  providing  both  the  freedom  to  move  about 
in  a  patriarchal  society  as  well  as  freedom  from  sexual  harassment.27  Not  visible  in  the 
public  sphere  is  an  extremely  strong  traditional  family  system  that  Arab  women  highly 
value.  This  is  a  system  with  complementary  sex  roles;  a  system  that  provides  women 
protection  and  honor.  Women  trade  submissiveness,  propriety,  and  honor  for  protection. 
Most  Arab  women  want  certain  things,  like  education,  health  care,  clean  water,  and  basic 
services,  but  they  do  not  want  to  part  with  the  traditional  family  system.28 

In  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  the  Western  concept  of  empowerment  can  be 
very  dangerous  for  women.  Empowerment,  as  defined  by  the  United  Nations  (UN) 
Development  Program,  aims  to  eliminate  gender  inequities  through  targeted  actions  in 
the  social  and  economic  spheres,  the  civil  and  political  rights  spheres,  and  development.29 
In  seeking  Western  empowerment,  women  can  easily  lose  existing  power  and  social 
advantages  they  value.  Because  of  this,  they  work  within  the  patriarchal  culture  and  look 
for  acceptable  ways  to  break  into  the  male  public  sphere.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
for  women  to  do  this  is  through  male  sanction  of  their  activities.30 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  during  conflict,  women  may  play  significant 
roles  that  are  completely  outside  gender  norms.  However,  in  the  post-conflict  period 
patriarchal  culture  usually  seeks  to  limit  women  again;  the  social  roles  they  filled  in 
conflict  do  not  necessarily  expand  their  options  or  influence  in  the  public  sphere  with 
the  return  of  normalcy.31  On  the  other  hand,  war  and  conflict  often  introduce  great  social 
change.32 
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An  additional  dynamic  to  be  considered  in  the  post-conflict  gender  equation  in 
today's  world  is  that  of  extremist  Islam  overlaid  on  susceptible  patriarchal  societies.  The 
politicization  of  Islam  has  resulted  in  a  populist  rejection  of  Western  secular  culture  and 
a  desire  to  return  to  a  very  nonsecular,  pure  Islamic  society  based  on  religious  norms. 
The  basic  concept  is  that  emancipated  women  are  a  reflection  of  an  insidious  Western 
secular  culture  creeping  in,  and  women  must  be  put  back  in  their  place.33  Probably  the 
best-known  example  of  this  is  the  brutal  repression  of  women  in  Afghanistan  when  the 
Taliban  took  power  from  the  Mujahedeen. 

WHAT  THE  ARMY  NEEDS  TO  DO 

Despite  the  complexities  of  culture  and  gender,  there  are  soft  power  possibilities  that 
the  Army  can  pursue  to  positively  influence  indigenous  women  and  potentially  bring 
more  moderate  voices  to  bear.  The  main  objective  of  such  activities  would  be  to  support 
stability  operations  through  second  order  effects  created  by  women's  influence  over 
others  within  the  private  sphere.  Soft  power  as  used  here  refers  to  nonkinetic  actions 
focused  on  the  women  of  an  indigenous  population. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  little  or  no  expertise  in  the  application  of  soft  power  in  matters 
of  gender  except  those  learned  on  the  ground  during  current  operations.  For  many, 
this  might  beg  the  question  of  why  the  Army  should  even  concern  itself  with  this  issue. 
The  answer  is  quite  simple.  It  makes  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  sense.  Ongoing 
operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  both  find  military  personnel  on  the  ground  interacting 
directly  with  the  indigenous  population,  long  after  conventional  combat  operations  are 
over.  As  the  Army  has  rediscovered,  stability  operations  are  among  the  most  complex. 
In  post-conflict  operations,  and  in  many  others,  the  Army  will  find  itself  committed  to 
operating  environments  that  are  nonpermissive  or  semipermissive  during  which  the 
military  will  operate  with  few  external  resources,  and  long-term  success  and  costs  hang 
in  the  balance.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Army  to  tackle  these  environments  playing  its 
"A"  game,  including  gender  savvy. 

There  are  overarching  imperatives  that  the  U.S.  Army  needs  to  understand  when 
engaging  women.  First,  there  are  distinct  differences  between  humanitarian  assistance, 
development,  and  military  operations  that  affect  the  potential  to  influence  women's  roles. 
Second,  a  critical  distinction  the  military  should  appreciate  is  the  difference  between 
strategic  gender  interests  and  practical  gender  interests.  And  finally,  the  military  should 
not  attempt  to  engage  in  the  empowerment  of  indigenous  women,  but  should  take  a 
supporting  role  as  required  in  a  broader  whole  of  government  effort. 

Even  though  the  U.S.  military  likes  to  view  its  missions  along  a  spectrum  of 
conflict,  nonkinetic  military  actions  do  not  fit  neatly  into  either  humanitarian  aid  or 
development  operations.  However,  such  actions  do  differ  in  purpose  in  different 
operational  environments  across  the  spectrum.  Humanitarian  aid  or  assistance  is  short¬ 
term  immediate  action  to  save  lives  and  alleviate  suffering,  and  is  normally  altruistic. 
Development  activities  are  longer-term  and  are  intended  to  address  underlying  socio¬ 
economic  conditions.34  Development  activities  are  more  than  altruistic;  there  are  usually 
political,  economic,  or  security  agendas  motivating  them.  President  George  W.  Bush's 
National  Security  Strategy  states,  "USAID's  work  in  development  joins  diplomacy  and 
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defense  as  one  of  three  key  pieces  of  the  nation's  foreign  policy  apparatus."35  Both  of  these 
activities  differ  from  conventional  combat  operations.  However,  as  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
have  demonstrated,  the  U.S.  Army  is  on  the  ground;  it  must  learn  how  to  effectively  work 
with  the  humanitarian  and  the  development  communities  as  well  as  with  the  indigenous 
population. 

Tensionsbetweenthehumanitarian,  development,  andmilitaryprofessionsareinherent. 
All  three  professions  work  in  each  other's  jurisdictions,  sharing  the  same  "contested  aid 
space."36  The  military,  when  responding  to  humanitarian  crises,  is  usually  on  the  ground 
quickly  with  significant  assets.  The  humanitarian  community  arrives  simultaneously  or 
shortly  after  the  military,  often  with  less  immediate  capacity.  Humanitarians  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  military  presence  and  often  seek  its  support,  but  the  military 
must  also  accept  humanitarian  organizations  as  independent  agents  that  are  not  under 
military  control  and  may  have  differing  agendas,  even  while  pursuing  similar  goals.37  The 
development  community  —  governmental,  nongovernmental,  and  private  —  arrives  later. 
At  the  execution  level,  the  military  should  look  to  assist  the  humanitarian  community 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  development  community  in  pursuit  of  long-term  development 
goals. 

The  term  empowerment  is  often  associated  with  solutions  to  women's  issues  in 
patriarchal  societies.  However,  empowerment  is  a  complex  undertaking,  with  second 
and  third  order  effects  best  left  to  other  professions  with  a  better  developed  appreciation 
of  their  complexity.  The  military  does  not  have  the  indepth  expertise  to  engage  in 
the  empowerment  of  women  in  other  cultures.  A  useful  construct  for  use  during  the 
development  of  military  operations  is  to  separate  gender  interests  into  practical  and 
strategic.  Practical  gender  interests  are  those  that  allow  one  to  better  one's  situation  within 
the  overall  system.  These  are  such  things  as  access  to  clean  drinking  water,  medical  care, 
and  education.  Strategic  gender  interests  are  those  that  involve  a  structural  change  to 
the  system  itself  and  are  akin  to  empowerment.  In  terms  of  a  patriarchal  society,  they 
may  include  issues  of  legal  status,  political  representation  in  governance  activities,  and 
women's  suffrage.  Prior  to  the  rise  of  the  insurgency  in  2004,  Iraqi  women  identified 
practical  gender  interests,  things  essential  to  physical  survival,  as  their  priority.  Women 
were  interested  in  water,  electricity,  security,  and  income  if  widowed,  before  education 
or  political  rights,  which  are  strategic  gender  interests.38  The  military  may  act  in  support 
of  many  empowerment-related  activities  and  provide  appropriate  advice,  but  the 
guiding  strategy  and  planning  for  empowerment  should  come  from  experts  within  the 
development  community,  whose  focuses  is  on  strategic  gender  interests  at  the  national 
level.39 

Understanding  complementary  efforts  in  contested  aid  space  and  practical  versus 
strategic  gender  interests  will  allow  the  Army  to  operate  more  effectively  in  engaging 
women  in  stability  operations.  As  illustrated  in  the  following  statement  by  Marine  Master 
Sergeant  James  Allen,  military  units  operating  at  the  tactical  level  clearly  understand 
there  is  the  potential  to  positively  influence  men  in  a  patriarchal  society  through 
women:  "We  want  to  empower  the  women  to  the  point  where  they  can  have  a  positive 
influence  on  the  men,  when  they're  alone,  in  the  home.  .  .  ."40  Notwithstanding  the  use 
of  the  word  empowerment,  at  the  tactical  level  leaders  grasp  the  importance  of  women. 
Equally  important,  there  is  an  evolving  infrastructure  above  the  tactical  level  that  can 
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and  should  support  and  guide  these  efforts.  This  infrastructure  could  also  benefit  from 
some  refinement  and  further  development.  A  critical  consideration  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
minimal  culture  and  gender  expertise  within  the  military  and  the  closer  one  gets  to  actual 
execution  on  the  ground,  the  further  one  gets  away  from  this  expertise.  Hence,  there  is 
a  critical  requirement  to  share  this  expertise  in  a  useable  manner  down  to  the  lowest 
tactical  level. 

At  the  theater  strategic  and  operational  levels,  combatant  commands  must  take  the 
military  lead  in  efforts  to  facilitating  positive  influence  among  indigenous  women.  The 
concept  for  Joint  Interagency  Coordination  Groups  (JIACGs)  at  the  geographic  combatant 
command  level  evolved  from  the  failure  of  interagency  planning  for  post-conflict 
operations  in  Iraq.  JIACGs  should  be  a  key  enabler  in  dealing  with  gender  issues  and 
influence.  These  groups  bring  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matter  expertise  to  planning  and 
execution  efforts.41  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  facilitating  positive  influence  will  be  easy. 
The  UN  development  community  experienced  problems  in  addressing  gender  issues 
in  post-conflict  environments  and  has  advocated  the  involvement  of  gender  advisors.42 
Arguably  such  expertise  should  be  organic  to  the  JIACGs  at  the  combatant  command 
level.  This  expertise  does  not  have  to  be  a  specific  organizational  position;  it  can  be  an 
additional  qualification  or  a  reach-back  capability.  Regardless,  the  combatant  command 
should  provide  guidance  and  information  to  subordinate  units  to  assist  efforts  on  the 
ground. 

Human  Terrain  Teams  (HTT)  are  another  way  of  sharing  expertise.  HTTs  bring  culture 
and  gender  expertise  right  into  the  Brigade  Combat  Team  with  their  anthropologists.  HTTs 
should  include  a  detailed  analysis  of  women  in  their  cultural  intelligence  preparation  of 
the  battlefield  (IPB).  This  analysis  should  follow  the  IPB  framework  within  FM  3-24,  but 
with  women  and  their  issues  interwoven  throughout.  Units  with  the  support  of  their 
HTTs  should  then  determine  how  to  engage  women  and  promote  favorable  influence. 
Additionally,  as  in  Information  Operations,  women  should  be  considered  throughout 
every  Logical  Line  of  Operation  (LLO).  For  example,  consider  the  impacts  of  women  in 
regard  to  the  security  LLO.  If  U.S.  Army  units  can  provide  security  for  women  and  girls 
in  schools,  women  may  advocate  positively  for  the  Army  and  U.S.  policies  in  the  home. 

Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  (PRT),  like  HTTs,  is  another  valid  attempt  to  operate 
more  effectively  in  SSTR  and  COIN  operations.  PRTs  are  a  civilian-military  interagency 
effort  spearheaded  by  the  Department  of  State.  These  teams  provide  an  interface  among 
the  U.S.  Government  departments  and  agencies,  U.S.  and  coalition  partner  militaries,  and 
provincial  and  local  governments  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Their  efforts  are  focused  on 
reconstruction,  to  include  delivery  of  essential  services  and  building  local  and  regional 
governance  capacity.  PRT  staffs  represent  a  wide  variety  of  capabilities.  Different  team 
members  may  prove  invaluable  in  addressing  both  the  practical  and  strategic  gender 
interests  of  women.  Potentially,  the  USAID  representative,  the  governance  team,  and 
the  bilingual  culture  advisor  will  bring  new  perspectives,  different  ideas,  and  more 
appropriate  skill  sets.43  Units  working  in  conjunction  with  PRTs  have  a  much  greater 
potential  to  significantly  influence  women  in  their  area  of  operations  —  and  should 
develop  the  potential  and  share  the  experience. 

Civil  affairs  units  and  teams  are  another  potentially  critical  resource  for  tactical  level 
units.  Civil  Affairs  is  one  military  occupational  specialty  where  education  and  training 
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is  better  aligned  for  the  cultural  complexities  the  military  is  currently  experiencing  and 
will  face  in  the  future.  Further  training  of  civil  affairs  personnel  in  gender  issues  would 
provide  an  invaluable  tactical  and  operational  level  resource  to  commanders  on  the 
ground.  Such  training  should  be  incorporated  into  the  institutional  training  base  for  each 
Army  branch  and  made  part  of  refined  deployment  preparation  for  specific  regions  of  the 
world.  Civil  affairs  planners  at  the  operational  level  should  be  able  to  reach  back  to  JIACGs 
within  the  combatant  command  and  work  directly  with  PRTs  in  theater.  The  hierarchical 
rank  structure  of  civil  affairs  units  lends  itself  to  development  of  more  specific  gender 
knowledge  at  the  brigade  level  than  can  be  supported  in  the  civil  affairs  teams  operating 
with  tactical  units,  making  good  planning  and  communications  even  more  critical. 

Similar  to  the  military,  the  development  community  is  awakening  to  the  gender 
gap  as  well.  Women  and  their  needs  are  historically  easy  to  overlook  as  the  values  of 
civil  society  in  countries  around  the  world  generally  reflect  a  male  perspective  and 
men's  gender-expressed  aspirations.  Based  on  this,  development  agencies  can  overlook 
women's  perspectives  and  under  value  the  important  human  resource  represented  by 
women.  As  one  author  in  the  field  put  it,  women  comprise  half  the  human  race  but  take 
a  secondary  place  in  the  world's  cultures.44  The  ability  to  comprehend  gender  differences 
is  generating  new  energy,  ideas,  and  resources  within  this  community.  For  example,  the 
United  States  Institute  for  Peace  (USIP)  pamphlet,  "The  Role  of  Women  in  Stabilization 
and  Reconstruction,"  consolidates  lessons  learned  involving  gender  and  development.45 
Although  these  lessons  learned  are  development  focused,  there  is  also  great  application 
for  the  military  in  the  pursuit  of  practical  gender  interests  and  for  laying  a  proper 
foundation  for  later  development. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  USIP  has  found  to  engage  women  in  a  given  culture  is 
to  establish  connections  with  women's  rights  and  issues  organizations  when  they  exist. 
Resources  that  are  available  to  find  such  organizations  include  the  DoS,  USAID,  the  UN, 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs).  Each  country  and  region  will  differ  in  the 
extent  to  which  these  organizations  are  developed  and  at  what  level  they  are  found. 
Organizations  found  at  the  national  level  will  most  likely  be  focused  on  strategic  gender 
interests  of  interest  to  the  development  community.46  Other  women's  organizations  may 
exist  at  local  levels  focused  on  more  local  concerns  and  traditional  models.  Recognizing 
the  nature  and  value  of  such  organizations  is  important  to  military  operations  at  all  levels. 

At  the  strategic  level,  USIP  actively  advocates  collecting  and  sharing  lessons  learned 
related  to  gender  and  development  across  the  whole  of  government.  USIP  also  advocates 
gender  training  across  government.47  The  DoD  should  be  an  active  participant  in  this 
process,  sharing  the  military's  lessons  learned  and  disseminating  those  from  other 
government  agencies  within  the  department.  What  is  critical  at  the  strategic  level  for 
the  U.S.  military  is  the  culling  and  translation  of  government-wide  lessons  learned  into 
knowledge  that  the  military  can  specifically  use.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  this  knowledge 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  missions  of  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC).  For  example,  within  TRADOC,  such  lessons  learned  could  be  militarized  and 
immediately  shared  through  the  Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned.  In  the  longer  term, 
TRADOC  should  integrate  key  gender  knowledge  into  doctrine,  institutional  training 
and  education,  and  combat  training  center  scenarios. 
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Combatant  commands  must  also  address  gender  lessons  learned,  albeit  from  a 
somewhat  different  perspective.  Combatant  commands  are  largely  engaged  in  the  here 
and  now.  JIACGs  should  play  a  key  role  in  filtering  lessons  learned  to  glean  key  insights 
and  practices  that  are  applicable  to  ongoing  operations  and  archive  and  share  others  that 
may  apply  to  their  geographic  region  for  possible  future  use. 

As  the  military,  and  specifically  the  ground  forces  of  the  Army  and  Marines,  have 
engaged  indigenous  local  populations  much  more  indepth  manner  than  previously 
imagined,  the  military  has  recognized  that  U.S.  forces  must  become  much  more  proficient 
in  cultural  understanding  and  awareness.  Gender  education  and  training  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  such  proficiency.  However,  the  depth  and  detail  of  gender  education  and 
training  should  be  tailored  to  the  appropriate  level.  Indeed,  the  military's  mission  does  not 
call  for  every  service  member  to  become  an  anthropologist  or  gender  specialist,  but  it  does 
require  a  degree  of  awareness  and  sensitivity,  some  doctrinal  thought,  and  supportive 
backup.  Consider  this  statement  from  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Corporal  Jennifer  McNamara, 
"Right  now,  we're  relationship-building,  listening  to  these  women  .  .  .  building  trust."48 
The  cultural  subject  matter  expertise  found  in  a  JIACG  is  a  long  way  away  from  Corporal 
McNamara  on  the  ground,  but  it  can  guide  her  intuitive  gender  appreciation  to  more 
appropriate  tactical  actions.  Culture  and  gender  issues  touch  military  units  at  the  lowest 
level.  To  accomplish  the  missions  of  today  and  the  future,  the  military  must  develop 
more  knowledge  on  the  subject  and  tap  into  more  expert  resources. 

At  the  tactical  level,  practical  gender  interests  hold  sway.  One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  address  practical  gender  interests  is  through  direct  interaction  and  consultation 
with  indigenous  women  in  the  area.  When  this  is  possible,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  composition  of  the  women  in  a  given  group.  Based  on  the  nature  of  a  particular 
patriarchal  society,  it  may  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  cross-section  of  women  of  different 
ages,  social  status,  education  levels,  and  urban  and  rural  backgrounds,  but  generally  the 
more  diversity,  the  better.  Once  units  engage  directly  with  women,  they  will  be  able 
to  identify  practical  gender  interests  and  gain  insights  into  strategic  ones.  When  units 
initiate  projects  without  regard  for  women  and  their  interests  —  practical  or  strategic  — 
the  desired  effects  may  not  be  achieved.  Development  literature  is  rife  with  examples  of 
Western  expectations  regarding  projects  being  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  realities 
of  indigenous  women.  The  key  to  overcoming  this  is  to  encourage  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

There  are  four  key  questions  which  women  should  be  asked  to  get  a  proper  practical 
gender  appreciation  of  a  proposed  project:  (1)  Do  women  desire  the  proposed  project  and 
will  they  benefit  from  it?  (2)  How  can  the  project  be  improved  before  it  is  started  to  more 
adequately  support  the  knowledge  and  skill  level  of  the  ultimate  users?  (3)  Are  there  any 
potential  unintended  negative  effects  for  women  or  others?  and  (4)  If  negative  effects  will 
occur,  how  can  they  be  mitigated?49 

While  it  is  obvious  to  outsiders  that  local  women  should  be  part  of  the  process  when 
working  practical  gender  interests,  tactical  units  must  understand  it  can  be  very  difficult 
to  secure  access  to  women  in  patriarchal  societies.  It  is  a  radical  departure  for  women 
to  break  their  silence  in  public,  so  even  women's  groups  cannot  always  easily  serve 
as  a  conduit  for  women  to  communicate  their  practical  needs.  In  addition,  women's 
organizations  often  do  not  exist  at  the  local  level.  In  either  case,  tactical  leaders  should 
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continue  to  seek  acceptable  access.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  bring  women  into 
the  process  is  through  male  patrons.  If  male  community  leaders  sanction  this  type  of 
engagement,  women  will  venture  out  of  the  private  sphere  to  participate  in  the  public 
sphere  with  other  women. 

A  significant  pitfall  in  practical  gender  interests  is  in  presuming  to  understand  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  their  related  issues.  Projects  that  appear  that  they  will 
benefit  women  often  fail  to  do  so,  or  if  they  do  result  in  benefits,  there  are  likely  to 
be  negative  second  and  third  order  effects  that  should  have  been  earlier  considered.50 
Take,  for  example,  a  situation  in  Iraq  where  a  battalion  focused  on  reopening  the  local 
hospital,  including  securing  emergency  power  generation  and  acquiring  needed  basic 
medical  equipment.  About  a  month  later  after  starting  a  local  women's  group,  one  of  the 
women's  basic  complaints  was  the  lack  of  female  doctors  to  see  women  patients  at  this 
hospital,  a  shortage  that  could  have  been  identified  earlier  by  input  from  the  women  prior 
to  reconstruction.  At  first  blush,  this  seemed  like  an  obvious  strategic  gender  interest 
problem:  women  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  medical  school  or  at  least  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  treat  female  patients.  However,  in  this  particular  case,  the  problem  was  much 
more  practical.  Available  women  doctors  had  no  access  to  childcare,  so  they  could  not 
leave  home  to  treat  patients  at  the  hospital.  This  was  a  practical  gender  interest  that  could 
be  solved  once  the  right  questions  were  asked  and  answered.51  Army  unit  leaders  must 
learn  to  ask  the  right  question  early  on  in  their  decisionmaking  processes. 

Other  potential  changes  in  military  forces  may  help  identify  and  address  practical 
gender  interests  of  women.  The  adoption  of  part  of  UNSCR  1325,  which  advocates 
increased  roles  for  women  in  all  aspects  of  peacekeeping,  may  support  tactical  units  in 
efforts  to  engage  indigenous  women.52  Just  as  units  use  military  lawyers  to  engage  judges, 
or  military  police  to  support  police  force  reforms,  military  women  serve  as  a  practical  and 
powerful  tool  with  which  to  engage  indigenous  women.  They  can  interrelate  with  these 
women  in  ways  that  are  not  acceptable  for  male  military  members.  One  could  also  argue 
that  in  a  strategic  sense,  they  are  also  new  role  models.  In  this  regard,  female  military 
members  may  be  considered  as  scarce  and  essential  resources.  Consequently,  units 
without  women  may  coordinate  with  those  that  have  them  for  support.  Of  course,  military 
women  should  coordinate  with  HTTs  and  civil  affairs  teams  to  determine  how  best  to 
work  with  indigenous  women  and  to  understand  long-term  interagency  development 
goals.  Such  activities  should  always  complement  the  commander's  plan  for  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

A  Marine  battalion  commander  involved  in  the  invasion  of  Iraq  and  post-conflict 
operations  recalls: 

We  didn't  give  special  consideration  to  engaging  the  women  .  . .  My  concern  was  not  stepping 

where  I  shouldn't  step,  or  dragging  a  woman  in  there  that  would  anger  the  local  men.53 

The  U.S.  military,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  government,  have  a  better  understanding  of 
patriarchal  societies  and  the  role  of  women  today,  but  much  remains  to  be  learned  and 
applied.  The  keys  to  getting  it  right  are  to  understand  and  more  fully  appreciate  that 
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there  is  no  monolithic  view  of  women  in  these  societies,  indigenous  women  find  value  in 
their  traditional  roles  and  practices,  these  women  largely  exert  power  through  the  private 
sphere  and  networking,  and  such  women  can  influence  for  better  or  worst  U.S.  success  in 
their  areas  of  operation. 

Getting  gender  interests  right  is  a  military  imperative.  The  U.S.  military  will  continue 
to  find  itself  in  nonpermissive  or  semipermissive  environments  where  ground  forces 
are  initially  engaging  the  local  populace  with  little  to  no  hands-on  support  from  other 
agencies.  In  these  kinds  of  environments,  it  is  critical  to  address  the  needs  of  the  entire 
population  and  to  not  overlook  the  interests  of  women.  The  strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical  effects  the  military  should  seek  are  to  positively  influence  women  who  will  in  turn 
advocate  in  the  positive  within  the  private  sphere  and  through  their  networking  in  regard 
to  U.S.  efforts  and  activities  —  or  as  a  minimum,  not  actively  oppose  them.  Tactical  units 
should  address  practical  gender  interests  while  military  commanders  and  planners  at  the 
operational  and  strategic  levels  should  provide  guidance  and  information  in  support  of 
tactical  actions,  setting  the  conditions  for  tactical  success.  These  commanders  and  their 
staffs  should  also  provide  advice  to,  and  plan  for  supporting  roles  for  the  military  in 
order  to  assist  key  interagency  players  address  strategic  gender  interests.  In  this  regard, 
the  national  vision  should  be  the  establishment  of  a  coherent  whole  of  government  effort 
in  a  given  operation  that  includes  gender  as  an  integrated  aspect  of  strategy  and  planning. 
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CHAPTER  14 


THE  BRITISH  APPROACH  TO  COUNTERINSURGENCY: 
MYTHS,  REALITIES,  AND  STRATEGIC  CHALLENGES 


Colonel  I.  A.  Rigden  OBE 
British  Army 

The  British  have  succeeded  in  counter-insurgency  where  others  have  failed  because  history 
has  given  them  the  kind  of  military  establishment  and  colonial  administrative  experience 
necessary  to  defeat  revolutionary  movements. 


Thomas  R.  Mockaitis1 


The  British  Military  possesses  a  well-earned  reputationf  or  success  in  counterinsurgency 
operations  gained  through  hard  won  experience  following  World  War  II.  Experience  has 
not  been  an  easy  path,  and  there  have  been  successes  and  failures,  some  of  which  are 
not  well  recorded  or  remembered.  Since  1945  the  British  armed  forces  have  taken  part 
in  72  military  campaigns.  Of  these  campaigns,  17  can  be  classified  as  counterinsurgency 
campaigns  (including  Afghanistan  and  Iraq).2  Breaking  these  17  down  even  further,  seven 
can  claim  to  be  successes,  one  is  generally  regarded  as  a  draw,  five  are  acknowledged 
failures,  three  are  limited  campaigns  and  difficult  to  quantify,  and  two  are  still  in 
progress.3  The  fact  is  that  a  counterinsurgency  campaign  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
military  operations  to  conduct  and  inevitably  involves  a  long  and  painful  commitment. 

In  the  numerous  counterinsurgency  campaigns  that  have  been  conducted  by  other 
nations  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  very  few  qualify  as  complete  successes.  Measuring 
success  in  itself  highlights  one  of  the  key  problems  in  trying  to  assess  counterinsurgency 
campaigns  objectively.  That  the  British  can  point  to  seven  clear  successes  that  are 
measurable  suggests  that  the  British  approach  to  counterinsurgency  is  worthy  of  study. 
The  British  approach  evolved  through  their  experience  of  trial  and  error  with  over  200 
years  of  Imperial  policing,  revolutionary  warfare,  and  modern  insurgencies  around  the 
globe.  Nevertheless,  the  development  of  counterinsurgency  techniques  and  doctrine  has 
not  always  followed  a  coherent  or  considered  path.  It  is  only  since  1945  that  the  British 
military  have  started  to  capture  their  experience  effectively  in  doctrine,  and  this  means 
that  much  has  been  ignored  from  the  150  years  prior  to  this  date. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  popular  myths  and  mind-sets  have  developed  around 
British  counterinsurgency  based  largely  on  what  many  consider  to  be  the  exemplar  of 
the  Malayan  Campaign.  As  a  result,  a  questionable  advocacy  in  some  quarters  proposes 
that  British  doctrine  is  the  best  model,  and  that  the  British  military  is  inherently  better 
able  to  conduct  counterinsurgency.  Let  there  be  no  ambiguity  in  regard  to  where  this 
author  stands.  The  current  British  counterinsurgency  doctrine  does  provide  a  very  sound 
basis  from  which  to  develop  a  counterinsurgency  campaign,  but  it  is,  as  the  document 
states,  only  a  guideline.  It  is  also  true  that  the  British  armed  forces  are  well-placed  to 
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fight  a  counterinsurgency  campaign  based  on  collective  experience  and  mentality,  but 
there  is  a  danger  of  complacency  in  accepting  that  as  the  "experts"  and  the  ones  with  the 
highest  success  rate,  the  British  doctrine  is  complete  and  needs  little  or  no  modification  — 
or  that  British  armed  forces  have  nothing  to  learn.  These  would  indeed  be  dangerous 
assumptions  in  a  rapidly  changing  world.4  The  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  produce  a  balanced 
and  fair  assessment  of  the  total  British  experience  in  counterinsurgency  and  to  distill  a 
theory  that  may  help  counter  the  strategic  challenges  of  insurgency  in  the  21st  century. 
Consequently,  this  chapter  outlines  the  future  strategic  environment  and  answers  three 
fundamental  questions:  What  is  the  British  counterinsurgency  approach  and  how  did  it 
develop?  What  are  the  myths  and  realities  about  the  development  of  this  approach?  Can 
a  coherent  theory  be  developed  from  the  total  British  experience  that  can  overcome  the 
insurgency  challenges  of  the  future? 

THE  FUTURE 

The  key  strategic  challenge  of  the  future  is  the  nature  of  the  threat.  At  the  start  of 
the  21st  century,  the  physical  nature  of  war  —  violence,  destruction,  and  chaos  — has 
changed  little,  but  the  international  system  has  changed  significantly.  Communications 
and  technology  have  changed  the  face,  pace,  and  destructive  power  of  war.  States  are 
still  the  key  players  within  the  international  system,  but  the  number  and  nature  of 
nonstate  actors  has  increased,  including  more  rogue  elements.  As  modern  civilization 
rises  to  the  next  level  of  its  evolution,  there  is  more  discontent  within  and  among  existing 
and  emerging  political  structures.  Strong  ideologies  are  taking  hold  in  some  areas  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  Islamic  world  which  is  facing  both  an  identity  crisis  and 
an  internal  ideological  struggle  to  define  its  position  within  21st  century  civilization. 
General  Sir  Rupert  Smith  argues  that  future  wars  will  be  about  war  among  the  people 
where  the  battlefield  will  not  easily  be  defined,  and  we  will  see  less  state  on  state  war  and 
more  internal  to  the  state  (intrastate)  conflict  and  terrorism.5  The  current  world  situation 
gives  considerable  credence  to  this  viewpoint  but,  as  Colin  Gray  contends,  this  does  not 
rule  out  state  on  state  war,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  it  will  continue.6  In  addition, 
the  events  of  September  11,  2001  (9/11)  suggest  that  modern  insurgents  have  no  qualms 
about  exporting  their  forms  of  violence  to  a  global  battlefield.  Hence,  the  magnitude 
and  multitude  of  the  challenges  confronting  state  militaries  makes  understanding  the 
challenge  from  insurgency  critical. 

In  spite  of  changing  power  relationships  among  states  and  other  intergovernmental 
and  nongovernmental  actors,  international  world  order  will  still  be  based  on  some  form 
of  state-centric  system  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  role  of  insurgency  as  a  vehicle 
for  political  change  is  likely  to  remain  and  grow  as  globalization  makes  unequal  progress 
in  a  number  of  realms  more  apparent,  and  challenges  traditional  societies.  Classic 
intrastate  insurgency  will  be  a  common  feature  within  weak  and  failing  states,  and 
external  interventions  will  ebb  and  flow  depending  on  the  threat  to  international  stability 
and  to  economic  prosperity  as  perceived  at  the  time  by  the  world  community  or  key 
state  actors.  As  a  consequence  of  the  ability  of  outside  powers  to  intervene,  more  or  less 
at  will,  based  on  their  interests  and  willingness  to  expend  resources  and  other  perceived 
advantages,  insurgencies  will  morph  on  occasion  into  global  threats.  As  such,  they  will 
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pose  asymmetrical  challenges  and  exploit  the  common  advantages  and  disadvantages 
associated  with  the  globalized  world  —  technology,  transportation,  communications, 
economic  competition,  crime,  and  a  rising  civic  society. 

Britain's  experience  in  counterinsurgency  prior  to  1998  was  very  much  defined  by  the 
fact  that  Britain  was  the  legitimate  power  in  its  former  colonies  or  was  asked  to  intervene 
through  a  formal  treaty,  friendship,  or  informal  alliance.  In  most  cases,  the  enemy 
was  easily  identifiable,  and  there  was  often  only  one  major  enemy  combatant  (i.e.,  the 
communist  terrorists  in  Malaya  and  the  Mau  Mau  in  Kenya,  Africa).  In  the  environment 
of  the  21st  century,  intrastate  insurgents  will  be  less  obvious  and  Britain's  former  bonds 
less  strong.  Insurgent  groups  may  foment  global  insurgency  wherein  insurgencies  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe  mutually  support  each  other  to  change  the  world  order  or  to 
achieve  their  own  independent  goals  through  collaborative  actions  and  support.  The  idea 
of  a  global  insurgency  has  not  been  adequately  defined  as  of  yet.  An  attempt  to  do  so  is 
offered  here: 


Coordinated  simultaneous  conflicts  involving  state  and  non-state  actors,  using  both  regular 
and  irregular  methods  at  multiple  locations  worldwide,  based  on  either  a  single  coherent  vision 
for  a  new  world  order  or  mutually  supporting  objectives  that  assist  the  participating  groups 
towards  their  own  goals,  usually  with  little  regard  for  national  boundaries  or  international 
law. 


The  existence  of  a  global  insurgency  implies  a  certain  unity  of  purpose  among  the 
different  groups,  common  campaign  enablers  (such  as  information  technology,  logistics, 
safe  havens  and  military  resources)  and  the  possibility  of  achieving  mass  popular  support. 
This  is  much  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  it  sounds  on  paper.  For  example,  al-Qaeda ,  as 
a  forerunner  of  this  form  of  insurgency,  is  trying  to  initiate  a  global  Islamic  insurgency  to 
reinstate  the  Islamic  Caliphate,  using  a  network  of  Islamic  terror  and  insurgent  groups. 
A  hybrid  global  insurgency  is  even  more  complex  with  the  possibility  of  a  marriage 
of  convenience  taking  place  between  groups  with  differing  ideologies  or  conflicting 
interests.  This  is  not  entirely  new.  For  example,  the  strong  links  forged  between  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA),  the  Basque  Separatist  Movement  (ETA),  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  in  the  1970s  created  an  international  terrorist  cabal,  but 
the  scope  of  cooperation  and  the  ease  of  communications  have  changed  the  scale  of  the 
dynamics  of  such  a  relationship  today.  It  has  also  been  facilitated  by  criminal  actors  and 
activities.  These  changes  in  the  future  operating  environment  are  the  menace  against 
which  the  current  British  approach  to  counterinsurgency  must  be  measured  to  determine 
its  continued  applicability. 

THE  BRITISH  APPROACH  TO  COUNTERINSURGENCY 

The  current  British  national  approach  is  foremost  a  multiagency  approach,  starting 
with  clear  national  interests  and  political  direction  before  campaign  analysis  and 
preparation  begin.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that,  although  the  British  military  is  inherently 
joint  in  its  focus,  the  expertise  associated  with  British  counterinsurgency  is  largely  Army- 
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centric.  This  is  not  surprising  as  counterinsurgency  is  about  interaction  between  people 
and  is  generally  territorially  focused,  although  this  latter  point  is  being  challenged  with 
the  possible  advent  of  a  global  insurgency  facilitated  through  cyberspace. 

The  national  level  approach  recognizes  that  the  military  is  only  one  part  of  the  overall 
solution,  and  it  acknowledges  that  a  wide  range  of  instruments  of  power  and  methods 
need  to  be  applied  in  order  to  conduct  an  effective  campaign.  The  baseline  doctrine 
publication  is  the  British  Army  counterinsurgency  manual,  Army  Field  Manual  (AFM) 
Volume  1,  Combined  Part  107  The  manual  is  organized  in  two  distinct  but  interrelated 
parts:  The  first  part  defines  insurgency  and  gives  an  excellent  overview  of  insurgency 
from  a  limited  historical  and  theoretical  perspective.  Part  2  concerns  the  methodology  for 
conducting  a  counterinsurgency  campaign.  The  manual  is  purposely  laid  out  in  this  way 
to  highlight  the  two  protagonists'  opposing  viewpoints  of  insurgency. 

British  doctrine  focuses  on  understanding  both  the  mind  of  the  enemy  and  Britain's 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses  so  as  to  effectively  use  the  latter  against  the  insurgent. 
The  manual  defines  insurgency  as: 


The  actions  of  a  minority  group  within  a  state,  who  are  intent  on  forcing  political  change  by 
a  means  of  a  mixture  of  subversion,  propaganda  and  military  pressure,  aiming  to  persuade 
or  intimidate  the  broad  mass  of  the  people  to  accept  such  a  change.  It  is  an  organised,  armed 
political  struggle,  the  goals  of  which  might  be  diverse.8 


The  key  ideas  from  this  definition  are  that  the  insurgents  are  dissatisfied  with  the  state  or 
ruling  power,  and  they  want  ideological  change  and  political  reform.  Thus  insurgencies  are 
inherently  political,  and  their  objectives  are  to  delegitimize  the  existing  government  and 
seize  political  power.  Insurgents  aim  to  target  the  broad  mass  of  the  people  to  make  them 
agree  with  their  point  of  view,  pushing  for  change  by  persuasion,  coercion,  intimidation, 
or  the  application  force.  They  use  propaganda,  subversion,  sabotage,  and  direct  military 
action  in  an  organized  way,  and  it  is  this  dedication  to  clear  objectives  and  organization 
that  differentiates  insurgents  from  terrorists,  even  though  insurgents  often  use  terrorism 
themselves  at  the  tactical  level.9  The  AFM  argues  that  because  of  the  insurgents'  focus  on 
the  population  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  both  the  insurgent  and  counterinsurgency  forces 
are  in  a  struggle  to  win  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  target  population.10 

In  British  Army  doctrine  the  role  of  counterinsurgency  operations  is  to  alter  the  views 
of  those  who  insurgency  appeals  to,  protect  those  that  it  targets  for  change,  and  reinforce 
the  legitimacy  of  the  supported  government.  The  AFM  definition  of  counterinsurgency 
is:  "Those  military,  paramilitary,  political,  economic,  psychological,  and  civic  actions 
taken  to  defeat  insurgency."11  It  is  a  simple  definition,  but  one  which  recognizes  the 
multiagency  nature  of  counterinsurgency  and  the  requirement  to  consider  the  use  all  of 
the  elements  of  national  power. 

Current  British  armed  forces  counterinsurgency  doctrine  is  largely  an  expansion  of 
the  ideas  of  Sir  Robert  Thompson  and  General  Sir  Frank  Kitson  based  on  their  extensive 
experience  in  British  counterinsurgency  campaigns  post-1945.12  Sir  Robert  Thompson's 
ideas  are  really  focused  at  the  strategic  and  operational  level,  whereas  General  Kitson' s 
ideas  are  generally  seen  as  a  practitioner's  viewpoint  at  the  operational  and,  more 
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specifically,  tactical  level.13  Sir  Robert  Thompson  outlined  five  broad  principles:  (1)  A  clear 
political  aim,  (2)  Work  within  the  law,  (3)  The  development  of  an  overall  plan,  (4)  Defeat 
political  subversion,  and  (5)  Secure  base  areas.14  General  Kitson  outlined  four  principles: 
(1)  Good  coordinating  machinery,  (2)  The  propaganda  war,  (3)  Effective  intelligence,  and 
(4)  Operating  within  the  law.  The  British  counterinsurgency  field  manual  recognizes  six 
principles  which  are  effectively  an  amalgam  of  Thompson's  and  Kitson's  ideas:  (1)  Political 
primacy  and  political  aim,  (2)  Coordinated  government  machinery,  (3)  Intelligence  and 
information,  (4)  Separating  the  insurgent  from  his  support,  (5)  Neutralizing  the  insurgent, 
and  (6)  Longer-term  post-insurgency  planning.  These  principles  are  supported  by 
several  key  supporting  concepts:  namely  civilian  political  control,  working  in  support 
of  the  police,  the  rule  of  law,  minimum  force,  the  use  of  indigenous  forces  and  "Hearts 
and  Minds."15  Both  the  principles  and  concepts  highlight  an  important  aspect  of  British 
doctrine.  The  British  have  traditionally  used  guiding  principles  in  their  doctrine  rather 
than  being  overly  prescriptive.  Indeed,  the  subtitle  of  the  British  counterinsurgency 
manual  is  "Strategic  and  Operational  Guidelines."  Principles,  as  guidelines,  allow 
latitude  for  commanders  to  think  creatively  about  the  task  at  hand  while  providing  a 
clear  framework  to  work  within. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  valid  criticisms  of  British  counterinsurgency 
doctrine.  The  first  is  that  it  is  focused  primarily  on  the  operational  and  tactical  levels, 
with  only  brief  chapters  on  strategic  considerations.  The  second  is  that  it  is  too  Malaya 
and  Northern  Ireland  focused  in  its  distillation  of  lessons  learned.  The  third,  and  perhaps 
most  relevant  criticism,  was  raised  by  Dr.  Ashley  Jackson  in  a  recent  article  in  the  British 
Army  Review:  "...  the  commendable  use  of  British  counter-insurgency  experience  in 
developing  military  doctrine  and  education  needs  to  be  more  firmly  tethered  to  broader 
historical  context  if  it  is  to  form  valuable  guidance  for  future  operations."16  His  point 
is  compelling.  The  British  have  excellent  doctrine,  but  it  tends  to  ignore  some  of  the 
historical  realities  of  British  campaigns  that  are  essential  to  understanding  the  pitfalls  of 
conducting  counterinsurgency  operations.  Inevitably,  there  are  also  a  number  of  myths 
that  have  arisen  about  the  British  approach  that  have  developed  both  within  and  outside 
the  British  military  which  need  to  be  dispelled  if  the  British  experience  is  to  be  looked  at 
objectively  and  extrapolated  into  useful  theory. 

As  Thomas  Mockaitis  correctly  points  out,  a  coherent  British  approach  only  really  came 
into  being  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  of  the  Malayan  Emergency.17  Even  then  it  was  not 
until  1966  (Thompson)  and  1971  (Kitson)  that  the  two  most  experienced  and  best  known 
practitioners  were  able  to  commit  the  lessons  of  their  experiences  to  paper.  Consequently, 
current  British  doctrine  is  founded  in  only  a  near-term  evaluation  of  British  experience 
and,  to  some  degree,  its  reputation  is  founded  more  on  myth  than  the  true  facts  behind 
the  actual  historical  experience.  In  effect,  lessons  have  been  cherry-picked  from  the  near¬ 
past  without  understanding  the  true  context  or  the  larger  historical  experience. 

MYTHS 

What  are  the  myths  that  are  inherent  to  the  current  British  approach?  The  first  myth 
is  that  the  British  approach  to  counterinsurgency  is  a  result  of  a  correct  interpretation  of 
experience  to  doctrine  over  time.  The  implication  from  this  is  that  the  British  have  become 
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better  at  counterinsurgency  with  each  campaign.  This  is  clearly  a  fallacy  as  the  passage 
of  this  knowledge  was  not  always  seamless  even  in  modern  times,  and  the  results  have 
been  correspondingly  variable  throughout  Britain's  history.  As  an  example,  the  Malayan 
(1948-60)  and  Kenyan  (1952-56)  campaigns  are  regarded  as  successful,  but  the  later 
campaigns  in  Aden  (1962-67),  with  the  exception  of  the  Radfan  campaign,  were  a  failure. 
Indeed,  miscalculations  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Northern  Ireland  campaign  (1969-2007) 
undoubtedly  set  the  conditions  that  led  to  a  prolonged  struggle.18  This  was  equally  true 
in  the  Imperial  era  where  mistakes  in  dealing  with  the  Mahdi  in  the  Sudan  between  1881 
and  1885  and  the  Boers  in  the  2nd  Anglo  Boer  War  (1899-1902)  led  to  the  loss  of  the  Sudan 
from  1885-98  and  a  costly  2-year  guerrilla  campaign  in  South  Africa.19  The  fact  is  that  each 
campaign  must  be  planned  and  conducted  differently  to  match  unique  conditions  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  broader  strategic  context. 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  British  approach  is  best.  The  British  have  developed 
a  very  effective  approach  that  is  worthy  of  study,  but  there  are  other  approaches  that 
have  equally  valid  lessons.  The  French,  in  particular,  fought  colonial  campaigns  during 
the  same  period  as  the  British  withdrawal  from  empire.  While  they  enjoyed  fewer 
political  and  military  successes,  they  produced  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  influential 
counterinsurgency  theory,  proving  somewhat  the  adage  that  defeated  armies  learn, 
while  the  victors  continue  to  prepare  for  the  last  war.  The  works  of  Roger  Trinquier  and 
David  Galula  are  of  particular  note.  Hence,  it  is  important  to  keep  an  open  mind  when 
considering  how  to  deal  with  an  insurgency.20  In  developing  theory  and  subsequent 
doctrine,  it  is  essential  to  study  the  theory  and  doctrine  of  others  in  order  to  identify 
principles  that  may  be  applicable  to  all  counterinsurgency  campaigns.  The  real  lessons 
are  that  doctrine  should  be  an  application  of  valid  theory  to  contemporary  circumstances, 
and  theory  and  doctrine  are  valid  only  as  long  as  they  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  the 
insurgency. 

The  third  myth  is  that  the  Malayan  Emergency  is  the  counterinsurgency  exemplar.  The 
Malayan  Campaign  (1948-60)  was  a  significant  success,  but  it  was  a  unique  event.  There 
are  some  very  relevant  and  enduring  lessons  in  terms  of  understanding  the  nature  of 
insurgency,  the  application  of  the  multiagency  approach  and  specific  tactical  techniques 
and  procedures,  but  to  be  relevant  it  must  be  understood  in  context.  Malaya  was  successful 
in  large  part  because  of  its  geo-strategic  position,  sharing  only  one  border  with  other 
states  (Thailand)  and  with  easy  access  to  a  secure  base  in  Singapore  from  which  British 
forces  could  operate.  It  could  be  isolated,  and  sanctuaries  more  easily  addressed.  The 
jungle  environment,  although  difficult,  was  mastered  by  the  British  Army,  particularly 
the  Gurkha  Battalions.  Some  of  these  units  had  recent  experience  operating  in  the  jungle 
from  the  Burma  Campaign  in  World  War  II  and  were  able  to  leverage  their  experience. 
21  Separating  the  insurgents  from  the  population  was  a  long  process,  but  the  British  had 
a  significant  advantage  in  that  the  insurgents  were  nonindigenous  and  had  minimal 
internal  and  external  support.22  In  addition,  the  British  forces  had  recently  learned  valuable 
lessons  from  their  mistakes  in  Palestine,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  requirement  for  an 
effective  police  force  and  the  importance  of  a  coordinated  "hearts  and  minds"  campaign, 
which  enabled  them  to  interact  with  the  general  population  effectively.  Internationally, 
the  Malayan  campaign  was  largely  over-shadowed  by  other  world  events.  The  Chinese 
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Communists  under  Mao  Tse  Tung  were  still  consolidating  internally  after  victory  over 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  and  provided  no  support  to  the  Malayan  Communists. 

Perhaps  of  greater  importance,  the  British  recognized  that  Malaya  was  on  an 
unstoppable  path  to  independence,  and  it  made  no  sense  to  hinder  this  process.  Britain 
effectively  undermined  the  Malaysian  Communist  Party  by  setting  a  clear  political 
objective  to  grant  Malaya  independence  by  1957. 23  In  terms  of  direction,  the  Briggs  Plan  for 
Malaya  was  a  masterpiece,  but  it  took  the  personality  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  Gerald  Templer 
to  turn  it  into  reality.  Furthermore,  Templer  had  the  benefit  of  plenipotentiary  powers  to 
execute  his  mission.24  He  was  both  High  Commissioner  of  Malaya  and  Commander  in 
Chief.  Finally,  the  usual  British  problem  of  lack  of  resources  was  offset  by  the  fact  that  the 
Malayan  economy  was  growing  in  prosperity,  and  Malaya  paid  most  of  the  bills.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that,  until  the  Aden  campaign,  there  was  very  little  media  coverage 
of  British  operations,  and  this  allowed  a  degree  of  operational  freedom  that  does  not  exist 
today.  Thus,  Malaya  was  a  unique  and  fortuitous  set  of  circumstances  which  will  not 
likely  be  repeated.  The  concern,  unfortunately,  is  that  these  unique  circumstances  have 
been  used  to  drive  how  theory  is  derived  and  suggest  particular  doctrines  that  may  or 
may  not  be  generally  applicable.  Many  of  the  lessons  from  Malaya  are  still  useful,  but  not 
all  of  them— and  the  context  of  how  they  were  extracted  needs  to  be  reconsidered. 

The  fourth  myth  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "hearts  and  minds."  The  British  have 
gained  an  excellent  reputation  for  "hearts  and  minds,"  but  this  phrase  is  over-used 
and  often  misunderstood.  "Hearts  and  minds"  is  often  mistaken  to  mean  taking  a  soft 
approach  when  dealing  with  the  civilian  population,  but  this  is  a  misnomer.  The  key  is 
changing  the  mindset  of  the  target  audience  and,  sometimes,  this  requires  tough  measures 
and  a  hard  approach,  i.e.,  mass  movement  of  the  population,  curfews,  and  direct  military 
action  (riot  control).  As  the  mindset  is  being  changed,  small  acts  of  support  (i.e.,  medical 
and  veterinary  support)  and  the  way  in  which  government  security  forces  interact  with 
the  population,  combined  with  an  effective  information  operations  campaign,  wins 
over  their  hearts.  As  Thomas  Mockaitis  implies,  the  phrase  really  should  be  "minds  and 
hearts."25 

The  fifth  myth  is  the  use  of  minimum  force.  Minimum  force  is  what  is  appropriate 
for  the  situation  and  can  range  from  martial  law  to  conventional  warfighting  in  a 
counterinsurgency  context.  Jackson  and  Mockaitis  point  out  some  fairly  brutal  acts,  by 
today's  standards,  committed  by  British  forces  which  enabled  them  to  achieve  certain 
objectives.26  Particular  examples  include  rough  interrogations,  internment  without  trial, 
and  different  rules  of  engagement  for  different  ethnic  populations.27  Such  methodologies 
cannot  be  condoned  today,  but  they  were  a  significant  factor  in  the  conduct  of  past 
British  campaigns.  Generally,  however,  Jackson  and  Mockaitis  accede  that  the  British 
have  consciously  tried  to  work  within  the  law  and  used  the  minimum  amount  of  force 
necessary  since  the  late  Victorian  period.  What  constitutes  minimal  force  is  determined 
by  tactical  circumstances  and  the  strategic  objectives,  and  will  not  necessarily  be  the 
lowest  force  option. 

The  sixth  myth  is  that  the  British  Army  has  won  Britain's  counterinsurgency 
campaigns.  The  British  Army  has  been  a  significant  factor  in  Britain's  success  but,  as 
Jackson  and  Mockaitis  amply  illustrate,  the  British  Army  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
security  force  organizations  that  have  been  responsible  for  the  collective  British  success.28 
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In  terms  of  the  Army,  Jackson  illustrates  this  by  describing  the  military  forces  used  in 
colonial  campaigns  as  the  British  regular  army  units,  locally  recruited  colonial  forces,  and 
the  indigenous  population  (i.e.,  the  Iban  Scouts  in  Malaya),  all  of  whom  were  important 
in  achieving  success.29  Jackson  rightfully  stresses  the  importance  of  the  colonial  police 
forces  to  British  success.  In  British  campaigns  it  has  generally  been  the  police  forces  that 
have  been  the  primary  arm  of  counterinsurgent  actions  in  keeping  with  the  modern 
British  policy  of  police  primacy. 

THE  GREATER  HISTORICAL  EXPERIENCE 

Great  Britain  has  far  greater  experience  with  counterinsurgency  than  the  Malayan 
and  Northern  Ireland  experiences  would  suggest.  In  two  seminal  books  on  British 
counterinsurgency,  Thomas  Mockaitis  argues  that  the  British  success  in  counterinsurgency 
operations  is  founded  in  the  historical  legacy  of  Imperial  policing,  particularly  from 
British  experiences  in  the  early  20th  century,  in  Ireland  (1920-22)  and  in  British  India 
(1919-47). 30  John  Nagl  partly  supports  this  view  but  correctly  surmises  that  the  real  roots 
of  the  development  of  the  current  approach  started  well  before  this  in  the  19th  century.31 
Indeed,  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that  it  is  the  rich  experience  found  in  the  combination 
of  the  need  to  police  the  empire  and  the  varied  challenges  that  this  involved  which  gave 
the  British  military  a  head  start  and  a  unique  way  to  understanding  how  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  insurgency  in  the  20th  century.  It  follows  then  that  this  broader  history  of 
imperial  politics  and  limited  military  operations  offers  key  insights. 

Historically,  as  the  British  Empire,  Great  Britain's  national  interests  can  be  defined  as: 

•  Security  of  free  trade. 

•  Credibility  as  a  great  world  power. 

•  The  cohesion  and  security  of  the  Empire  (and  particularly  British  India). 

•  Security  of  the  British  Homeland. 

•  Enlargement  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

British  strategy  was  therefore  about  physical  and  economic  security  through  global 
leadership,  a  preferred  trading  posture,  a  strong  navy  and  a  minimal  army,  all  of  which 
enabled  Britain  to  maintain  its  leadership  position  in  the  world.  The  British  Empire  was 
about  ideas  and  values  too;  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  other  interests.  It  sought  to  avoid 
major  wars  unless  the  homeland  was  directly  threatened,  or  a  significant  threat  arose  to 
Britain's  imperial  possessions.  As  a  sovereign  and  imperial  power,  Britain  required  armed 
forces  that  were  capable  of  defending  the  homeland  and  of  conducting  expeditionary 
operations  to  protect  the  empire. 

During  the  Victorian  era  (1837-1901),  with  the  imperial  responsibility  for  over  700 
million  people  around  the  world,  it  was  impossible  for  the  people  of  such  a  small  country 
as  Great  Britain  to  defend  their  global  interests  without  the  cooperation  of  the  territories 
that  she  occupied.32  British  imperial  policy  thus  became  one  of  control  through  the 
indigenous  populations  with  small  operating  teams  in  the  individual  countries.  It  was 
a  pragmatic  and  sometimes  naive  approach  which  balanced  the  initiative  of  the  local 
commander,  political  and  military  alliances  with  local  figures  of  importance,  and  limited 
resources  to  maintain  control,  stability,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  Empire. 
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The  power  of  the  British  Empire  was  largely  the  power  of  diplomacy  and  the  threat  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  with  the  Army  being  left  to  sustain  the  status  quo,  a  role  for  which  they 
were  often  under-resourced.  Such  a  policy  called  for  a  repertoire  of  methods  for  gaining 
local  consent  including:  (1)  Persuasion,  (2)  Deterrence,  (3)  Coercion,  (4)  Appeasement, 
and  (5)  Negotiation.  Overall,  the  aim  was  simply  to  "divide  and  rule"  the  locals,  thereby 
creating  general  compliance.  Where  this  failed,  military  force  was  used,  but  force  was 
always  in  short  supply.  In  addition,  the  British  policymakers  and  military  instinctively 
understood  that,  on  cessation  of  hostilities,  both  sides  had  to  live  together  again  which 
made  them  wish  to  use  military  action  sparingly,  even  though  sometimes  military  action 
was  severe.  For  example,  in  1901  Lord  Kitchener  ordered  the  creation  of  the  concentration 
"laagers"  in  South  Africa  to  cut  off  the  Boer  Commandos  from  their  support.33  This 
measure  backfired  when  cholera  struck  the  camps  and  over  20,000  men,  women,  and 
children  died.  Despite  this,  a  highly  effective  treaty  was  eventually  made  with  the  Boers 
at  Vereeniging  in  May  1902,  which  included  the  British  paying  significant  reparations.34 
Within  12  years,  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the  former  protagonists  were  fighting  as 
allies  in  German  East  Africa  and  on  the  Western  Front.  That  the  empire  survived  until  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century  and  through  and  after  the  two  World  Wars,  albeit  shakily, 
is  testimony  to  the  success  of  this  imperial  approach. 

The  British  Army  fought  over  230  campaigns  in  the  Victorian  era  alone.35  Some  of 
these  were  limited  wars  in  terms  of  objectives  and  the  use  of  force.  Others  were  unlimited, 
particularly  those  aiming  to  end  a  nationalist  uprising.  Guerrilla  warfare  was  a  fact  of  life 
in  many  areas  such  as  the  North  West  frontier  of  India.  Insurgency  is  a  20th  century  term, 
but  many  of  these  earlier  campaigns  would  now  be  labeled  insurgencies. 

It  was  the  imperial  era  which  gave  the  British  Army  its  unique  character,  and  this 
heyday  of  Empire  produced  some  valuable  lessons  which  have  since  evolved  into 
modern  counterinsurgency  principles  and  doctrine.  The  first  and  foremost  lesson  is  the 
principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  military.  The  primacy  of  civilian  control  was  generally 
maintained  throughout  the  imperial  period  and  remains  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
conduct  of  British  counterinsurgency  campaigns.  Even  at  the  height  of  empire  when 
British  military  commanders  had  almost  regional/ colonial  plenipotentiary  powers, 
they  always  served  subordinate  to  the  local  civilian  authority  and  acted  on  his  behalf 
unless  a  state  of  emergency  existed.  In  cases  where  the  military  took  charge  "...  the 
imperial  general  was  also  a  proconsul,  forced  to  rely  on  his  political  skills  as  much  as  his 
operational  expertise  to  prevail."36  He  had  to  look  at  all  the  problems  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  political  masters,  not  just  apply  a  military  perspective. 

The  second  lesson  that  emerges  from  this  era  is  the  need  for  operational  and  political 
pragmatism  founded  in  cultural  awareness.  Spread  over  long  lines  of  communication 
with  limited  manpower  and  resources,  the  British  military  has  always  had  to  rely  on  local 
support  — indigenous  political  actors,  forces,  and  logistics.  Limitations  in  British  forces 
and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  local  leaders,  forces,  and  culture  fostered  practical  solutions 
to  the  problems  encountered  founded  in  an  appreciation  of  the  particular  situation.  The 
British  military  had  to  be  culturally  aware  and  often  failed  where  it  was  not.  Hence,  British 
commanders  had  no  other  option  than  to  be  pragmatic  when  analyzing  and  addressing 
military  and  political  issues  around  the  world,  leading  to  realistic  points  of  view  and, 
generally,  cultural  astuteness. 
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The  third  lesson  from  the  Imperial  experience  is  the  value  of  the  organizational 
knowledge  inherent  in  a  regimental  system.  The  strength  of  the  system  is  that  lessons 
learned  on  campaign  are  generally  carried  on  in  regimental  tradition.  British  regiments 
have  long  been  the  repository  of  tactical  knowledge.  Where  the  British  Army  (and 
wider  military)  has  failed  in  the  past  is  to  collectively  capture  and  retain  this  wisdom 
as  an  institution.  Nevertheless,  when  faced  with  a  task,  British  regiments  have  normally 
adapted  well  to  dealing  with  the  problem  due  to  a  historical  collective  memory  and 
pragmatism  born  of  a  history  of  too  few  and  too  little  for  the  task  at  hand.  What  has 
further  facilitated  this  adaptation  in  regiments  is  the  historical  practice  of  delegating 
significant  authority  and  responsibility  to  subordinate  levels  within  the  regimental 
organization,  and  particularly  the  empowerment  of  junior  commanders.  This  imperial 
tradition  continued  in  Northern  Ireland  where  junior  commanders  shouldered  heavy 
responsibility  in  counterinsurgency  operations.  Hence,  one  of  the  key  points  of  success  in 
British  counterinsurgency  is  the  adaptability  and  flexibility  of  its  officers  and  soldiers,  a 
capability  born  largely  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  regimental  system. 

The  fourth  lesson  emerging  from  the  imperial  experience  is  founded  in  the  historical 
requirement  to  restore  an  acceptable  stability  with  minimal  disruption  to  national 
interests  and  at  low  cost— a  need  for  innovation  and  adaptability.  Instability  in  any  part 
of  the  empire  threatened  free  trade  and  the  credibility  and  legitimacy  of  British  rule.  With 
limited  British  manpower,  constrained  finances  and  threats  from  across  the  empire,  any 
military  action  taken  needed  to  be  short,  low  cost  in  "blood  and  treasure,"  effective  and 
long-lasting.  Overstretched  around  the  globe,  the  empire  demanded  military  success  at 
low  cost,  which  is  little  different  from  the  dilemma  British  armed  forces  find  themselves 
in  today.  Modern  counterinsurgencies,  as  in  the  past,  require  a  long-term  view,  and  the 
resulting  campaigns  are  potentially  expensive  in  "blood  and  treasure."  Yet  the  lesson  is 
clear.  Even  today,  military  forces  still  conduct  their  campaigns  with  insufficient  forces 
and  must  rely  on  innovation  and  adaptability  in  leadership,  planning,  and  tactics  to 
succeed.  As  costly  as  fighting  a  modern  insurgency  may  be,  without  this  innovation  and 
adaptability,  the  demands  in  blood  and  treasure  would  be  greater. 

THE  REALITIES  AND  THEIR  APPLICABILITY  AS  THE  BASIS  FOR  COHERENT 
THEORY 

Modern  British  doctrine  is  founded  largely  on  post-World  War  II  experiences,  with 
their  accompanying  myths,  and  a  historical  collective  regimental  experience.  Considered 
in  the  broader  context  of  the  total  imperial  experience  a  more  comprehensive  appreciation 
of  British  counterinsurgency  emerges.  The  realities  of  the  total  British  experience 
therefore  provide  a  better  basis  for  understanding  the  uniqueness  of  the  British  approach. 
A  study  of  the  existing  counterinsurgency  literature  combined  with  the  insights  of  the 
broader  British  experience  suggests  a  more  general  and  inclusive  list  of  realties  that 
better  define  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  theory  for  the  21st  century.  Such  research 
reveals  17  overarching  premises  that  validate  the  current  British  principles  and  reveal 
considerations  not  currently  addressed  in  the  AFM.  Taken  together,  these  17  premises 
constitute  a  comprehensive  British  theory  of  counterinsurgency. 
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The  1st  premise  is  that  insurgency  is  war.  War  is  a  political  act  that  requires  an  active 
decision  to  initiate  it  and  a  clear  declaration  of  intent.37  It  is  generally  regarded  as  being 
between  one  or  more  actors  within  the  international  system  which  includes  state  actors 
or  actors  within  a  state.  Therefore,  by  inference,  war  can  be  both  external  (among  states) 
and  internal  (civil  war  and  insurgency),  or  a  mix  of  both.  Hence,  war  is  a  political  act, 
uses  violence,  is  both  offensive  and  defensive  in  nature,  and  can  be  internal  or  external 
to  the  state.  An  insurgency  is  internal  to  the  state  or  governmental  system  even  though 
the  key  players  may  be  prosecuting  their  campaign  from  a  safe  haven  outside  the  legal 
boundaries,  using  external  support  or  exporting  their  violence  against  other  actors  within 
the  international  system.  There  should  be  no  confusion:  an  insurgency  is  a  war.38  Knowing 
who  the  belligerents  are  and  the  political  objectives  of  all  relative  to  your  own  is  essential 
to  successful  policy,  strategy,  and  campaign  plans. 

The  2nd  premise  is  that  every  insurgency  is  unique.  The  nature  and  context  of  the 
conflict  must  be  thoroughly  explored  and  understood.  It  takes  time  to  fully  understand 
the  nature  of  the  problem  and  to  develop  the  lines  of  operation  to  deal  with  it.  While 
broad  general  counterinsurgency  principles  may  translate  well  across  campaigns,  one 
size  does  not  fit  all.  The  unique  geography,  history,  culture,  ideology,  and  ethnicity 
of  a  country  will  all  affect  how  a  campaign  should  be  conducted.  As  Clausewitz  so 
brilliantly  explains:  "The  first,  the  supreme,  the  most  far-reaching  act  of  judgement 
that  the  statesman  and  commander  have  to  make  is  to  establish  by  that  test  the  kind 
of  war  on  which  they  are  embarking;  neither  mistaking  it  for,  nor  trying  to  turn  it  into, 
something  that  is  alien  to  its  nature."39  This  is  difficult  to  do  in  any  war  but  in  the  case 
of  an  insurgency  it  is  far  more  problematic.  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  situation?  Is 
the  insurgency  founded  in  legitimate  grievances?  Does  it  enjoy  popular  support?  Is  the 
existing  government  supportable?  Is  the  insurgency  multi-factional  or  unified?  Is  there 
widespread  international  support  for  the  insurgency  or  for  the  counterinsurgent?  The 
uniqueness  of  an  insurgency  is  in  its  nature,  and  it  takes  time  to  assess  this  and  develop  an 
appropriate  counterinsurgency  campaign.  In  the  absence  of  personal  knowledge,  expert 
advice  on  the  region  must  be  sought  and  considered  before  deciding  on  the  appropriate 
course. 

A  3rd  premise  is  the  essentiality  of  envisioning  the  long-term  post-conflict  end-state. 
As  Sir  Basil  Liddell  Hart  wrote:  "The  object  in  [counterinsurgency]  war  is  to  attain  a 
better  peace  — even  if  only  from  your  point  of  view.  Hence  it  is  essential  to  conduct  war 
with  constant  regard  to  the  peace  you  desire."40  In  what  is  a  struggle  over  who  has  the 
best  and  most  achievable  vision  for  the  future,  the  object  of  the  war  is  to  achieve  a  better 
peace  by  compelling  others  to  willingly  accede  to  new  conditions  that  define  peace  on 
terms  acceptable  to  you.  The  quality  of  the  peace  will  only  be  decided  by  the  perception 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  strategy  followed  by  engaging  sufficient  resources  to  achieve  the 
goals  and  by  the  perception  of  the  population  of  better  conditions  equating  to  peace.  All 
planning  must  be  done  with  the  long  term  in  view.  Having  a  long-term  view  is  one  of  the 
existing  British  principles  of  counterinsurgency. 

The  4th  premise  is  that  geography  matters.  Geography  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  when  trying  to  understand  the  nature  of  an  insurgency  and  how  to  conduct  a 
counterinsurgency.  Geography  dictates  to  all  belligerents  and  populations,  affecting  the 
mindset  of  each  and  physically  defining  operations.  For  example,  land-locked  countries 
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are  more  likely  to  rely  on  alliances  for  their  security  and  to  obtain  their  resources  from  them. 
This  also  means  that  there  are  potentially  more  borders  along  which  insurgents  can  find 
safe  havens  to  prosecute  their  campaigns.  Island  countries,  and  countries  with  extensive 
coastlines,  are  more  likely  to  depend  less  on  their  immediate  neighbours  and  potentially 
become  more  economically  powerful  through  trade.  Insurgents  may  have  a  more 
restricted  area  in  which  to  operate  and  can  be  more  easily  isolated.  For  counterinsurgent 
partners,  this  may  also  imply  a  significant  problem  in  terms  of  logistics  with  limited 
access  routes  and  the  heavy  reliance  on  specific  ports  and  airfields.  In  the  wider  context  of 
a  global  insurgency,  the  implications  of  geography  are  even  more  significant.  Working  on 
a  broad  worldwide  canvas  and  trying  to  combat  more  than  one  insurgency  concurrently 
in  differing  terrain  adds  to  the  complexity  of  developing  coherent  strategy  and  planning. 

A  5th  premise  of  a  counterinsurgency  theory  is  to  not  engage  in  a  war  or  campaign 
that  cannot  be  won  at  a  price  consistent  with  the  political  and  military  objectives.  In  the 
consideration  or  conduct  of  any  war  or  campaign  there  may  come  a  decision  point  at 
which  the  astute  leader  concludes  the  cost  of  success  far  outweighs  the  benefits,  or  success 
is  not  even  possible?  If  a  client  state  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  enjoys  little  popular 
support,  it  may  be  too  late  or  too  expensive  to  support  counterinsurgency.  Likewise,  if 
there  is  a  long-standing  stalemate  with  equal  claims  to  legitimacy,  there  is  little  chance  of 
easy  resolution  and  the  costs  of  conducting  or  supporting  a  counterinsurgency  strategy 
go  up.  No  amount  of  military  action  or  information  operations  will  successfully  win 
all  the  people  over  if  the  nation  is  truly  divided.  It  may  be  that  the  situation  must  be 
left  to  resolve  itself.  The  British  experience  in  Palestine  and  Aden  are  clear  examples 
of  campaigns  which  were  unwinnable  and  resulted  ultimately  in  British  withdrawal. 
Determining  this  decision  point  in  the  actual  conduct  of  war  is  extremely  difficult. 
Recognizing  its  inevitability  while  still  in  the  strategy  formulation  or  campaign  planning 
stage  is  genius;  acting  on  it  is  the  essence  of  moral  courage. 

The  6th  premise  is  the  requirement  for  a  clear  plan.  This  is  one  of  Sir  Robert  Thompson's 
five  principles  and  is  based  on  his  experience  in  helping  to  formulate  the  Briggs  Plan.41 
It  is  an  essential  factor  for  success.  The  plan  must,  however,  be  tailored  to  the  peculiar 
and  unique  circumstances  of  the  insurgency.  Plans  should  provide  a  focus  for  all  of  the 
involved  agencies,  and  the  plans  should  be  universally  understood  and  accepted.  Plans 
must  clearly  link  to  the  long-term  objective  of  an  enduring  peace.  An  excellent  example 
of  an  effective  plan  is  the  British  Five  Front  Plan  for  the  Dhofar  campaign.42  The  particular 
situation  of  Dhofar  as  an  underdeveloped  region  of  Oman  meant  that  it  needed  economic 
development.  The  campaign  end  state  was  therefore  to  secure  Dhofar  for  development 
and  the  five  fronts  to  achieve  this  were  : 

1.  To  clearly  identify  the  enemy  and  friendly  forces  by  establishing  an  effective 
intelligence  collection  and  collation  system. 

2.  To  communicate  clear  intent  to  the  insurgents,  the  population,  and  the  government 
agencies  and  forces. 

3.  To  provide  security  by  helping  the  Dhofaris  to  protect  their  own  province  by 
involving  them  in  the  overall  provision  of  security. 

4.  To  provide  medical  aid  to  the  people  of  Dhofar  in  a  region  that  had  none. 

5.  To  provide  veterinary  services  for  the  cattle  in  the  Dhofar  region  which  are  the  main 
source  of  wealth. 
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This  plan  indicates  an  excellent  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Dhofar 
set  against  the  context  of  the  campaign  and  the  need  to  win  "hearts  and  minds"  to 
ensure  an  enduring  peace.  It  can  be  easily  followed  and  provides  latitude  to  individual 
commanders  as  well  as  guidelines  on  how  to  operate.  Finally,  in  terms  of  communication, 
it  is  accessible  and  applicable  to  all  agencies  and  simple  to  understand.  The  message  is 
also  unambiguous  to  all  audiences  —  local,  international,  and  domestic. 

A  7th  premise  of  a  counterinsurgency  theory  is  that  rapid  adaption  is  inherent  to 
success.  There  is  always  a  learning  stage  at  the  beginning  of  each  campaign  that  must 
be  accounted  for  by  organizing  to  learn  quickly  from  both  successes  and  mistakes.  The 
belligerent  who  learns  and  adapts  most  quickly  enjoys  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical 
advantages.  It  takes  time  to  understand  the  nature  of  each  campaign  and,  in  the  process 
of  doing  so,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  mistakes  will  be  made.  It  is  important  that  the 
potential  for  mistakes  is  minimized  by  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  situation  before 
deployment  and  a  willingness  to  learn  quickly  and  then  adapt  to  the  new  circumstances. 
Once  the  campaign  has  started,  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  of  operating  must  be 
constantly  reassessed  to  enable  the  government  and  security  forces  to  be  proactive  in 
regard  to  the  population  and  conditions  over  time;  and  remain  one  step  ahead  of  the 
insurgents,  keeping  them  on  the  defensive.  The  Boyd  "OODA  loop"  of  observe,  orientate, 
decide,  and  act  remains  the  best  model  for  describing  this  process.43 

Every  British  campaign  has  a  litany  of  mistakes  made  in  the  early  stages  of  operations. 
What  delineates  a  successful  campaign  is  how  quickly  the  security  forces  learn  from  their 
mistakes  or  exploit  their  successes  before  the  adversary  can  adapt.  Adaptability  is  an 
essential  component  of  success.  In  the  Irish  Civil  War  of  1920-22,  Mockaitis  concludes  that 
the  British  learned  valuable  lessons  but  too  late  to  affect  the  outcome  of  the  campaign— a 
victory  for  the  Irish  Republicans.44  It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  Malayan  Emergency  did 
not  start  well.  The  initial  approach  to  the  insurgency  was  not  dynamic,  and  a  number 
of  mistakes  were  made  before  the  British  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  threat.45  It  was 
really  only  after  the  assassination  of  High  Commissioner  Sir  Henry  Gurney,  on  October 
6,  1951,  that  Britain  started  to  react  to  the  situation  effectively  and  activated  the  Briggs 
Plan.46 

In  Kenya,  Africa,  the  first  year  of  the  campaign  was  the  bloodiest  when  the  British  let 
the  indigenous  kikuyu-led  Police  conduct  many  of  the  operations  without  appropriate 
supervision.47  The  campaign  was  very  nearly  lost,  but  the  British  forces  learned  quickly 
enough  to  reverse  the  process  and  achieve  eventual  success.  The  learning  stage  suggests 
that  it  may  be  better  to  start  with  small  measured  steps  until  the  full  nature  of  the  situation 
is  apparent,  and  then  make  use  of  what  has  been  learned  to  gain  the  advantage. 

The  8th  premise  is  that  politics  is  the  focal  point.  Politics  and  war  are  social  phenomena. 
One  key  to  countering  insurgency  is  therefore  to  understand  the  context  and  nature  of 
the  social  environment.  It  is  essential  to  understand  what  the  people's  issues  are  and 
what  can  make  them  better.  What  is  it  that  attracts  people  to  the  insurgents  and  how  can 
this  be  ameliorated  or  discredited?  As  Sun  Tzu  describes  it,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  know 
ourselves;  we  must  also  know  our  adversary  and  what  it  is  that  has  shaped  them.48 

A  key  element  in  all  wars  is  the  people,  and  this  has  been  the  root  of  British  success, 
and  sometimes  failure,  in  counterinsurgency.  People  seek  conditions  that  ensure  their 
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safety  and  prosperity  for  essentially  a  better  life.  People  populate  the  government,  man 
the  military,  and  ultimately  determine  national  will.  In  Western  liberal  society,  the  people 
empower  their  governments  to  provide  for  them  their  security  and  their  basic  needs 
through  the  democratic  process.  This  is  effectively  collective  survival  where  the  people 
surrender  some  of  their  personal  choices  for  the  collective  good.49  In  emerging  or  failed 
states,  such  a  system  may  not  exist  or  function  effectively,  and  the  people  are  likely  to  be 
more  concerned  with  their  simple  survival. 

The  people,  the  insurgents,  and  the  government  are  products  of  their  environment  and 
have  been  shaped  by  their  unique  geography,  history,  culture,  ethnicity,  and  ideology, 
and  this,  in  turn,  shapes  the  unique  way  that  they  understand,  conduct,  and  accept  or 
respond  to  war.  This  context  will  determine  whether  they  are  aggressive,  passive,  neutral, 
or  major  or  peripheral  players  on  the  stage  of  war.  In  an  insurgency  Clausewitz's  famous 
trinity  might  be  better  represented  diagrammatically  as  being  placed  within  the  overall 
environment  and  shaped  by  five  main  factors  —  geography,  history,  culture,  ethnicity, 
and  ideology  (See  Figure  1). 


Figure  1.  The  Modified  Clausewitzian  Trinity.50 

In  this  environment,  insurgents  represent  a  separate  shadow  state  within  the  state. 
Insurgents  come  from  the  people,  and  yet  they  are  distinct  because  they  seek  to  sway 
the  general  population  to  the  legitimacy  of  their  opposition  ideology.  An  insurgency 
constructs  its  own  alternative  ideology,  government,  military,  popular  support 
(constituency),  and  administrative  bureaucracy  concurrently  with  the  destructive  actions 
(subversion,  terrorism,  guerrilla  action)  that  it  uses  to  discredit  the  existing  government 
structures.  The  only  way  to  combat  this  is  to  fully  understand  the  insurgents  as  a  political 
organization  and  use  this  information  to  target  their  weaknesses.  The  key  to  separating 
the  insurgents  from  their  popular  support  is  ultimately  political;  co-opt  their  issues  and 
discredit  their  political  objectives  and  abilities. 
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A  9th  premise  of  a  British  counterinsurgency  theory  is  that  hearts  follow  minds  in 
counterinsurgency.  In  Hanoi  in  1956,  paraphrasing  Mao  Tse  Tung,  Ho  Chi  Minh  stated 
that  "The  people  are  like  the  fish  in  the  sea,  they  swim  with  the  current."51  In  order  to 
make  the  people  swim  in  the  right  direction,  the  current  of  the  friendly  authority  is  the 
key  to  winning  in  counterinsurgency.  It  is  essential  to  alter  their  minds  to  reject  the 
insurgents'  interpretation  of  social  issues  and  accept  the  counterinsurgent  government 
as  the  legitimate  authority  for  ensuring  security  and  social  justice.  When  the  population 
believes  in  their  minds  that  the  government  best  serves  their  interests,  their  hearts  will 
follow  and  support  the  government's  politics.  How  is  this  achieved? 

If  disputed  authority  is  envisaged  as  the  football  at  a  football  match,  the  two  opposing 
teams  are  the  insurgents  and  the  indigenous  government  with  its  security  forces.  The 
observers  on  the  sidelines  are  the  people,  other  countries  from  the  region,  international 
agencies,  and  potential  allies,  and  they  can  also  be  recruited  as  team  members.  The  two 
teams  must  keep  the  maximum  possession  of  the  ball  if  they  are  to  win  the  game  —  and 
preclude  the  other  team  from  scoring.  Each  goal  that  is  scored  against  the  opposing  team 
reinforces  the  political  position  and  possession  advantages  of  the  ball  by  the  scorer.  Even 
though  the  opposing  team  starts  again  with  possession  of  the  ball  after  a  goal  is  scored 
against  them,  they  start  their  counteroffensive  from  a  weaker  position.  A  clear  strategy 
and  careful  preparation  are  essential.  Teams  must  understand  the  importance  of  winning 
and  train  to  execute  their  prepared  plays.  Critically,  winning  must  be  achieved  by 
learning  and  then  adhering  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  although  the  risk  of  using  innovation 
and  originality  in  interpreting  these  is  acceptable  as  long  as  they  keep  to  the  spirit  of 
the  game  — legitimacy.  The  team  that  maintains  possession  of  the  ball  and  uses  it  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  skill  impresses  not  only  its  faithful  followers  but  also  the  neutral 
observers.  When  sufficient  observers  —  internal  and  external  —  agree  a  team  has  outscored 
its  opponent  and  retained  the  ball  sufficiently,  no  further  observers  join  the  losing  team 
and  the  winner  is  affirmed.  Of  course,  in  the  long  run  everyone  loves  a  winner,  particularly 
when  you  finally  perceive  them  as  your  home  team— insurgency  and  counterinsurgency 
is  about  affirming  who  is  the  home  team. 

The  modified  Clausewitzian  model  and  football  analogy  explain  classic  insurgency 
and  counterinsurgency  which  has  two  clear  sides,  but  what  about  the  global  security 
environment?  Do  the  model  and  analogy  apply  to  global  insurgency?  The  answer  is  yes! 
A  global  insurgency  is  simply  a  tournament,  where  the  teams,  rules,  and  audiences  are 
much  the  same,  but  there  are  multiple  and  often  concurrent  games.  Rather  than  tackle  all 
of  the  games  at  once,  the  counterinsurgent  has  to  play  them  in  the  appropriate  sequence, 
and  never  too  many  at  one  time.  The  insights  and  experience  of  a  winning  counterinsurgent 
team  are  still  valid,  but  they  must  be  applied  intelligently  to  each  distinct  game  and  field. 

The  10th  premise  is  that  the  requirement  for  a  coordinated  multiagency  government 
approach  is  paramount  to  success.  This  is  true  for  governments  externally  intervening 
and  for  existing  internal  governments.  The  overall  strategy  and  ensuing  plans  must  be 
collaborative  and  involve  multiagencies  and  actors  using  all  of  the  elements  of  national 
power  of  both  the  supported  and  supporting  governments.  In  doing  this,  the  activities 
have  to  be  coordinated  and  synchronized  so  that  they  work  together  and  not  against  one 
another.  For  example,  security  and  economic  development  must  go  hand-in-hand  so  that 
security  yields  an  economic  dividend,  and  development  is  not  just  providing  another 
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opportunity  for  a  target.  This  has  been  one  of  the  key  enduring  tenets  of  the  British 
approach  and  a  cornerstone  of  every  successful  campaign.  The  best  known  examples  are 
in  Malaya  and  Northern  Ireland. 

The  11th  premise  is  that  it  is  essential  to  work  within  the  rule  of  law.  Rule  of  law  is 
the  visible  symbol  of  moral  justification.  The  aim  must  be  to  restore  the  civilian  authority 
and  police  primacy  if  it  does  not  already  exist.  Where  it  does  not  exist,  the  military  must 
shoulder  the  burden  until  such  time  as  the  relevant  civilian  and  police  capabilities  can 
be  trained  to  fulfil  their  role.  Regardless  of  who  has  the  lead  at  a  particular  time,  the  rule 
of  law  must  be  both  understood  and  demonstrated  in  the  existing  circumstances  to  be 
meaningful  and  fair  to  the  local  population  in  order  to  reinforce  the  legitimacy  of  the 
counterinsurgents.  This  is  an  existing  principle  of  Sir  Robert  Thompson's  theory.52 

A  12th  premise  of  a  counterinsurgency  theory  is  that  counterinsurgents  must  only 
use  the  appropriate  force  necessary  for  the  situation  faced.  The  appropriate  use  of  force  is 
the  minimum  amount  of  force  required  to  achieve  a  particular  justifiable  objective.  This 
can  range  from  full  scale  warfighting  against  an  insurgent  base  deep  in  the  jungle  to  the 
arrest  of  a  single  insurgent  in  an  urban  area.  The  British  military  has  relied  heavily  on 
flexible  Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE)  to  ensure  that  only  the  minimum  force  necessary  is 
used  for  each  situation.  Force  must  be  proportionate  and  justified  and  the  intent  to  use 
force  clearly  understood.  In  the  British  Army,  operations  in  Northern  Ireland  proved  this 
premise  time  and  again,  demonstrating  that  junior  commanders  can  be  empowered  to 
make  tough  decisions  when  needed. 

The  13th  premise  is  that  campaigns  must  be  suitably  resourced  to  be  truly  effective. 
Like  all  conflicts  where  fighting  is  likely,  counterinsurgency  campaigns  are  expensive  in 
term  of  "blood  and  treasure."  It  is,  however,  the  "treasure"  element  of  this  equation  that 
is  often  the  most  lacking  in  counterinsurgency  campaigns.  Such  campaigns  are  often  the 
most  expensive  to  conduct  because  they  take  longer  to  conclude  and  involve  the  broader 
costs  of  reconstruction  and  development.  There  is,  however,  a  balance  to  be  struck  between 
resources  and  ingenuity.  Too  many  physical  resources  can  be  problematic  and  worsen 
the  situation  by  limiting  innovation  and  confusing  peripheral  concerns  with  the  real  issue 
of  minds  and  hearts.  Counterinsurgency  is  manpower  intensive  over  a  potentially  long 
period  of  time,  and  this  reality  needs  to  be  considered  during  the  early  analysis  of  the 
problem.53  However,  actual  resource  issues  are  nearly  always  concerned  with  a  lack  of 
funds  for  the  nonmilitary  support  to  the  campaign  which  is  a  critical  factor  in  winning 
minds  and  hearts.  The  appropriate  and  realistic  level  of  resources  must  be  envisioned 
and  allocated  before  the  counterinsurgency  campaign  starts. 

The  14th  premise  is  that  accurate  and  timely  information  and  intelligence  are  essential  to 
success.  Insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  both  work  in  the  same  strategic  environment, 
and  the  currency  is  information  that  can  be  used  as  intelligence.  Conventional  military 
campaigns  also  require  intelligence,  but  the  level  and  detail  of  intelligence  required  is 
much  greater  in  counterinsurgency.  A  counterinsurgency  campaign  must  win  the  battle 
for  information.  This  is  a  key  element  in  General  Sir  Frank  Kitson's  theory. 54 

A  15th  premise  is  that  the  use  of  indigenous  forces  is  essential  to  building  an  enduring 
peace  for  the  country  concerned.  In  all  British  campaigns,  local  indigenous  forces  have 
played  an  important  role.  They  have  acted  as  the  backbone  of  intelligence  gathering, 
police  forces,  and  the  local  military.  The  importance  of  their  use  is  three-fold:  first,  it 
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involves  them  in  the  long-term  solution  in  that  they  represent  the  population  and 
therefore  provide  some  censure  over  and  learn  to  work  under  civil  control;  second,  it 
enables  the  security  forces  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  conflict  that  they  are  involved 
in;  and  third,  once  trained  and  well-led,  they  are  generally  more  effective  in  the  context 
of  the  counterinsurgency  environment.  The  long-term  aim  of  using  indigenous  forces  is 
to  build  up  sufficient  capacity  for  them  to  replace  any  external  counterinsurgency  forces. 
This  is  achieved  through  the  process  of  leading,  mentoring,  and  advising.  Initially,  there 
may  be  a  requirement  for  direct  leadership  roles  by  external  military  professionals  for  the 
indigenous  military  until  such  time  as  a  strong  cadre  of  indigenous  leadership  has  been 
trained  to  replace  them.  Once  this  has  been  achieved,  indigenous  cadre  may  only  require 
oversight  and  the  external  force  personnel  can  then  switch  to  a  mentoring  role.  The  stage 
when  indigenous  forces  are  capable  of  standing  on  their  own  is  normally  synonymous 
with  the  general  withdrawal  of  external  forces  and  a  significant  improvement  in  the  overall 
security  situation.  The  British  approach  has  then  been  to  leave  training  and  advisory 
teams  in  the  key  military  and  police  institutions  as  part  of  the  long-term  commitment. 
This  process  can  be  represented  diagrammatically  (Figures  2  and  3): 


Figure  2.  External  Support  to  Indigenous  Forces. 

The  16th  premise  of  counterinsurgency  is  that  increasing  constraints  and  less 
freedom  of  action  characterize  modern  campaigns.  The  world  of  the  21st  century  is  very 
different  from  50  years  ago,  and  both  local  and  international  expectations  have  changed. 
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The  Malayan  campaign  and  Kenya  were  fought  largely  out  of  the  glare  of  the  media 
whereas  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  24-hour  news  coverage.  Conflicts  in  the  19th  century 
were  reported  weeks  later.  Factors  such  as  progress  in  human  rights,  the  evolution 
of  international  law,  and  the  advent  of  immediate  worldwide  communications  have 
combined  to  create  an  environment  in  which  the  nature  of  the  choices  and  actions  of  the 
counterinsurgents  pose  significant  threats  to  the  state's  claim  on  legitimacy:  these  factors, 
among  others,  significantly  limit  freedom  of  action.  If  history  is  any  guide,  this  trend 
will  worsen  as  peoples',  other  states',  and  nonstate  actors'  expectations  expand  in  the 
future.  It  is  made  worst  by  the  fact  that  expectations  placed  on  state  actors  are  not  equally 
applied  to  nonstate  actors.  The  lesson  to  take  from  this  is  not  to  uselessly  fight  the  march 
of  progress,  but  to  formulate  a  clear  strategy  that  works  with  and  around  the  identified 
constraints  —  or  better  yet,  exploits  them  in  order  to  achieve  operational  freedom. 


Indigenous  Force  Capacity  grows  exponentially  over  time  commensurate 
with  a  planned  reduction  of  external  force  support 


Figure  3.  Growth  of  Indigenous  Forces. 

The  17th,  and  final,  premise  is  that  negotiation  is  an  inherent  aspect  of 
counterinsurgency.  It  cannot  be  ruled  out  if  a  long-term  peace  is  sought.  The  British 
government  and  military  have  a  long  tradition  of  negotiating  with  insurgents,  if  it  has 
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been  in  British  interests  to  do  so.  There  are,  however,  three  very  important  caveats: 
first,  negotiations  must  be  conditional;  second,  the  primary  aim  of  all  negotiation  is  to 
bring  the  insurgents  into  the  political  process  and  stop  violence;  and,  third,  patience  is 
an  essential  factor.  Recently  declassified  documents  show  that  the  British  government 
started  meetings  with  the  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army  (PIRA)  as  early  as  1972.55 
These  meetings  were  not  initially  successful  because  PIRA  would  not  agree  to  the  stated 
conditions,  but  they  continued  for  over  20  years  until  the  political  arm  of  the  PIRA,  Sinn 
Fein,  achieved  ascendancy  within  the  insurgency  movement,  leading  to  the  key  ceasefire 
in  1994.  Thereafter,  steady  progress  was  made  towards  achieving  a  roadmap  of  conditions 
for  a  permanent  renunciation  of  violence  and  participation  in  the  political  process.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  important  examples  of  similar  circumstances  in  British  history. 
For  example,  negotiations  were  conducted  with  Boer  leaders  during  the  Boer  War  in 
1901  and  1902  and  with  Chinese  Communists  during  the  Malayan  Emergency  in  1955.56 
Needless  to  say,  negotiations  among  the  supporting  and  supported  governments,  allies, 
and  other  state  and  nonstate  actors  are  also  inherent  to  successful  counterinsurgency. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  British  approach  to  counterinsurgency  is  one  which  is  notable  for  its  successes. 
Unfortunately,  current  British  counterinsurgency  doctrine  has  evolved  largely  from 
experience  post-1945,  creating  some  myths  and  ignoring  lessons  from  earlier  periods.  As 
a  result,  the  doctrine  is  good  but  incomplete.  The  study  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain's 
colonial  and  post-colonial  counterinsurgency  experience  reveals  new  insights  that  are 
relevant  to  modern  counterinsurgency  challenges.  Such  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
British  experience  results  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  counterinsurgency  is  and  the 
demands  it  places  on  doctrine.  In  examining  this  broader  history,  this  chapter  indentifies 
17  premises  that,  taken  together,  constitute  a  British  military  theory  of  counterinsurgency 
for  the  21st  century.  The  key  to  the  application  of  these  premises  lies  in  understanding 
that  counterinsurgency  is,  in  fact,  war  and  victory  resides  in  a  political  solution. 
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CHAPTER  15 


FINDING  AN  EXIT: 

DELINEATING  BATTLE  HANDOFF  IN  PHASE  IV 


Colonel  Roger  S.  Marin 
U.S.  Army 


...  I  am  here  to  make  the  case  for  strengthening  our  capacity  to  use  "soft"  power  and  for 
better  integrating  it  with  "hard"  power. 


—Robert  M.  Gates1 
Secretary  of  Defense 


Throughout  its  history,  the  U.S.  military  has  been  almost  solely  responsible  for  "Phase 
IV  operations"  largely  because  it  is  already  in  place  upon  the  successful  completion  of  its 
combat  mission  and  no  other  entity  has  had  the  capability  to  assume  this  responsibility 
in  a  timely  manner.  This  circumstance  has  become  self-perpetuating  as  many  proponents 
of  the  status  quo  base  their  argument  on  the  fact  that  the  military  has  always  done  it,  and 
therefore  will  always  be  required  to  do  it.  These  advocates  posit  that  the  military  should 
stop  trying  to  avoid  the  mission  and  instead  embrace  it.  This  argument  notwithstanding, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  expertise  required  to  execute  the  majority  of  post-combat 
stability  tasks  resides  within  other  agencies.  Indeed,  recent  history  has  shown  the  current 
arrangement  is  at  best  grossly  inefficient  and  at  worst  wholly  unsuccessful.  Numerous 
initiatives  are  currently  underway  within  the  U.S.  Government  (USG)  in  an  attempt  to 
"win  the  peace"  in  a  more  effective  and  efficient  manner.  This  chapter  will  explain  why 
the  current  approach  is  dysfunctional,  examine  the  status  of  current  initiatives,  and  make 
policy  recommendations  for  future  success  in  Phase  IV  operations. 

PHASE  IV  OPERATIONS  DEFINED 

While  popular  usage  often  equates  the  terms  "Phase  IV  operations,"  "stability 
operations,"  and  "nation-building,"  it  is  useful  to  review  the  actual  meanings  of 
these  concepts  as  they  are  understood  by  those  charged  with  carrying  them  out.  The 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  broadly  defines  stability  operations  as  "military  and 
civilian  activities  conducted  across  the  spectrum  from  peace  to  conflict  to  establish  or 
maintain  order  in  States  and  regions."2  Military  support  to  stability,  security,  transition, 
and  reconstruction  (SSTR)  operations  is  defined  as  "activities  that  support  USG  plans  for 
stabilization,  security,  reconstruction  and  transition  operations,  which  lead  to  sustainable 
peace  while  advancing  U.S.  interests."3  Stability  operations  tasks  include  helping  to 
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rebuild  indigenous  institutions  such  as  "security  forces,  correctional  facilities,  and  judicial 
systems  .  .  .  encouraging  .  .  .  bottom-up  economic  activity  and  constructing  necessary 
infrastructure;  and  developing  representative  governmental  institutions."4  Stability 
operations  and  reconstruction  efforts  are  sometimes  described  as  elements  of  nation¬ 
building.5  According  to  James  Dobbins,  "Nation-building,  as  it  is  commonly  referred  to 
in  the  United  States,  involves  the  use  of  armed  force  as  part  of  a  broader  effort  to  promote 
political  and  economic  reforms  with  the  objective  of  transforming  a  society  emerging 
from  conflict  into  one  at  peace  with  itself  and  its  neighbors."6 

The  DoD  states  Phase  IV  (Stabilize)  operations  are  "typically  characterized  by  a 
change  from  sustained  combat  operations  to  stability  operations"  wherein  the  military 
"may  be  required  to  perform  limited  local  governance"  and  "provid[e]  or  [assist]  in  the 
provision  of  basic  services  to  the  population."7  It  should  be  noted  that  Phase  IV  is  not 
the  only  phase  in  which  the  military  conducts  stability  operations  and  that  the  transition 
from  one  phase  to  the  next  is  rarely  crystal  clear.  Phase  III  (Dominate)  operations, 
generally  associated  with  sustained  combat,  are  conducted  to  break  the  enemy's  will  and 
control  the  operational  environment.  In  this  phase,  stability  operations  are  conducted  as 
needed  to  set  conditions  for  the  transition  to  Phase  IV.8  Phase  V  (Enable  Civil  Authority) 
operations  are  characterized  by  military  support  to  legitimate  civil  governance  in  theater 
and  include  the  coordination  of  actions  of  supporting  or  supported  multinational,  agency, 
and  other  organizational  participants.  The  military  end  state  is  achieved  upon  completion 
of  redeployment  but  combatant  command  involvement  with  nations  or  agencies  may 
still  be  required  to  achieve  the  national  strategic  end  state.9 

An  additional  concept  frequently  interwoven  in  di  scussions  of  Phase  IV  operations 
that  also  merits  definition  here  is  full  spectrum  operations.  The  Army  states  that  full  spectrum 
operations  consist  of  offensive,  defensive,  and  stability  and  reconstruction  operations.  In 
this  context,  stability  and  reconstruction  operations  "sustain  and  exploit  security  and 
control  over  areas,  populations,  and  resources."10  They  also  "employ  military  capabilities 
to  reconstruct  or  establish  services  and  support  civilian  agencies."11  And  finally,  "lead 
to  an  environment  in  which,  in  cooperation  with  a  legitimate  government,  the  other 
instruments  of  national  power  can  predominate."12 

Building  on  these  definitional  foundations,  this  chapter  draws  additional  distinctions 
between  the  tasks  commonly  lumped  under  the  stability  operations  rubrics  cited  above. 
To  this  end,  this  chapter  employs  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and 
Stabilization,  Department  of  State's  (S/CRS)  post-conflict  reconstruction  essential  task 
matrix  (ETM),  which  consists  of  five  technical  sectors  and  1,178  tasks,  to  more  precisely 
address  what  is  meant  by  Phase  IV  operations.  The  five  technical  sectors  are  Security, 
Governance  and  Participation,  Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Social  Well-Being,  Economic 
Stabilization  and  Infrastructure,  and  Justice  and  Reconciliation.13 

In  terms  of  scope,  this  chapter  will  address  Phase  IV  operations  and  their  included 
nation-building  activities  as  opposed  to  nation-building  activities  writ  large.  These 
activities  will  be  referred  to  as  Phase  IV  operations  from  this  point  forward. 
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WHY  CHANGE  THE  STATUS  QUO? 


One  needs  to  look  no  further  than  the  current  situation  in  Iraq  to  see  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  U.S.  approach  to  stability  operations.  The  vast  majority  of  U.S. 
ground  forces  have  been  virtually  tied  down  there  for  5  years  with  no  end  in  sight.  These 
forces  are  approaching  their  breaking  point  and  will  require  at  least  $26  billion  over  2 
years  to  reset  once  they  are  finally  redeployed.14  As  a  result,  the  bulk  of  U.S.  ground  forces 
are  and  will  be,  for  the  next  several  years  at  a  minimum,  unavailable  for  any  significant 
deployment  elsewhere  during  what  the  Army's  senior  leadership  is  referring  to  as  an  on¬ 
going  era  of  persistent  conflict.15 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  has  become  involved  in  a  new 
stability  operation  every  2  years,  each  of  which  typically  lasts  from  5  to  8  years.16  As  such, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  find  ways  to  economize  on  the  use  of  its  military 
forces  to  ensure  they  are  available  to  respond  to  emerging  crises.  The  United  States  has 
also  spent  much  more  on  stability  operations  than  on  sustained  combat  operations  since 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War.17  Clearly  the  limited  resources  the  United  States  has  to  spend 
on  stability  operations  should  be  allocated  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  accomplishing  the 
mission  in  the  most  efficient  and  expedient  manner. 

The  circumstances  in  any  Phase  IV  operation  are  unquestionably  difficult  and  complex, 
and  innumerable  factors  can  be  faulted  when  U.S.  interventions  are  less  than  successful. 
There  is  also  no  assurance  that  changes  to  the  U.S.  approach  to  stability  operations  would 
have  made  any  of  the  foregoing  experiences  appreciably  better.  However,  there  are  some 
changes  to  U.S.  policy  that  would  seem  to  improve  the  odds  for  success.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  any  ability  to  put  civilian  stability  operations  subject  matter  experts  in  the 
place  of  military  forces  would  at  a  minimum  free  those  forces  for  other  missions.  As 
mentioned  above,  even  those  analysts  who  cite  historical  precedence  and  surrender  to 
the  idea  that  conditions  cannot,  and  will  not  ever  change  acknowledge  the  expertise  for 
many  stability  tasks  resides  in  other  agencies.18 

The  situations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  spurred  interest  in  the  area  of  stability 
operations  and  new  executive  and  legislative  action  has  already  occurred,  but  reform  is 
only  in  its  initial  stages.  The  DoD  should  seek  to  reinforce  and  guide  these  actions,  as 
outlined  below,  to  establish  a  permanent  and  improved  construct  for  its  execution  of 
stability  operations  before  "stability  fatigue"  or  the  desire  for  a  "peace  dividend"  at  the 
end  of  the  current  conflicts  precludes  positive  change  from  occurring  and  taking  hold.19 

CURRENT  INITIATIVES 

Department  of  Defense. 

On  November  28,  2005,  the  DoD  published  Directive  3000.05,  "Military  Support  for 
Stability,  Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction  (SSTR)  Operations."  This  Directive 
provided  initial  guidance  for  this  subject  while  acknowledging  that  such  operations 
would  evolve  over  time  and  that  future  DoD  policy  would  further  address  the  DoD's 
role.  Key  policy  was  established  by  the  statement  indicating  that "...  stability  operations 
are  a  core  U.S.  military  mission  that  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  prepared  to 
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conduct  and  support.  They  shall  be  given  priority  comparable  to  combat  operations  .  .  . 
"20  ypg  Directive  acknowledges  that  "Many  stability  operations  tasks  are  best  performed 
by  indigenous,  foreign,  or  U.S.  civilian  professionals.  Nonetheless,  U.S.  military  forces  shall 
be  prepared  to  perform  all  tasks  necessary  to  establish  or  maintain  order  when  civilians 
cannot  do  so."21  The  Directive  instructs  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  and 
the  Commander,  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command,  to  "support  interagency  requests 
for  personnel  and  assistance  to  bolster  the  capabilities  of  U.S.  Departments  and  Agencies 
to  prepare  for  and  conduct  stability  operations  as  appropriate  . . .  ."22 

In  the  first  report  to  Congress  on  the  implementation  of  Directive  3000.05,  the  DoD 
notes: 


The  greatest  challenge  to  the  USG's  ability  to  conduct  SSTR  operations  is  the  lack  of  integrated 
capability  and  capacity  of  civilian  agencies  with  which  the  military  must  partner  to  achieve 
success.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  can  fill  some  of  these  gaps  in  civilian  capacity  in  the  short¬ 
term,  but  strategic  success  will  only  be  possible  with  (1)  a  robust  architecture  for  unified 
civil-military  actions,  and  (2)  substantially  more  resources  devoted  to  making  civilian  U.S. 
Departments  and  Agencies  operational  and  expeditionary.23 


The  report  describes  the  progress  that  the  DoD  has  made  to  restructure  agencies,  expand 
training,  and  synchronize  efforts  with  other  agencies,  to  include  support  for  the  Advanced 
Civilian  Teams  (ACT)  envisioned  by  S/  CRS. 

In  examining  the  DoD's  efforts  in  this  regard,  the  Government  Accountability  Office 
(GAO)  found  that  the  "DoD  has  developed  and  continues  to  evolve  an  approach  to  enhance 
its  stability  operations  capabilities,  but  it  has  encountered  challenges  in  identifying 
and  addressing  capability  gaps  and  developing  measures  of  effectiveness  .  .  .  "24  The 
GAO  recommends  that  the  "DoD  provide  more  comprehensive  guidance,  including  a 
clear  methodology  and  time  frames  for  completion,  to  combatant  commanders  and  the 
services  on  how  to  identify  and  prioritize  needed  capabilities  and  develop  measures  of 
effectiveness."25 

Department  of  State. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  DoD  Directive,  President  Bush  signed  National  Security 
Presidential  Directive/ NSPD-44,  "Management  of  Interagency  Efforts  Concerning 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization."  This  Directive  is  focused  on  the  Department  of  State 
(DoS)  and  charges  the  Secretary  of  State  to: 


Coordinate  and  lead  integrated  United  States  Government  efforts,  involving  all  U.S. 
Departments  and  Agencies  with  relevant  capabilities,  to  prepare,  plan  for,  and  conduct 
stabilization  and  reconstruction  activities.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  coordinate  such  efforts 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ensure  harmonization  with  any  planned  or  ongoing  U.S. 
military  operations  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.26 
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Most  notably,  NSPD-44  additionally  makes  the  Secretary  of  State  responsible  for: 
coordinating  with  the  DoD  in  the  planning  and  implementation  phases;  coordinating 
with  foreign  countries,  international  and  regional  organizations,  nongovernmental 
organizations  (NGOs),  and  private  sector  entities;  maximizing  NGOs  and  international 
resources;  and  leading  the  U.S.  development  of  a  strong  civilian  response  capability. 
Other  executive  departments  and  agencies  are  required  to  coordinate  with  S/  CRS  during 
budget  formulation.  Lastly,  the  Directive  "does  not . . .  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  command  relationships  established  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States."27 

According  to  the  President's  "Report  to  Congress  on  Improving  Interagency  Support," 
S/CRS  will  build  capacity  for  deploying  civilian  officials  through  the  establishment  of 
a  DoS  Active  and  Standby  Response  Corps,  engage  in  whole-of-government  planning 
processes  for  a  range  of  countries  in  transition  from  conflict,  and  provide  core  teams 
at  the  military  operational  command  level  in  a  reconstruction  and  stabilization  crisis.28 
This  report  points  out  the  continuing  need  for  increased  authorities  and  resources  to  hire 
nongovernment  experts  for  crisis  response,  to  train  and  equip  partner  military  and  security 
forces,  and  to  build  a  civilian  surge  capacity  and  reserve.  The  civilian  surge  capacity 
includes  the  expansion  of  the  Active  Response  Corps  (ARC)  of  full-time  first  responders 
who  can  surge  within  a  week  to  30  days  for  up  to  1  year,  and  the  Standby  Response  Corps 
(SRC)  of  civilian  agency  employees  with  other  ongoing  responsibilities  who  are  vetted 
and  remain  on  an  active  roster.  The  Civilian  Reserve  Corps  (CRC)  program,  which  is  in 
development,  is  to  be  comprised  of  civilians  with  critical  expertise  not  actively  resident 
in  the  USG  and  who  are  ready  to  be  called  as  experts  and  advisors  within  60  days  for  up 
to  2  years.29 

The  President's  report  also  discusses  the  establishment  of  the  Interagency 
Management  System  (IMS)  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  that  will  manage 
complex  reconstruction  and  stabilization  engagements  by  ensuring  coordination  among 
all  United  States  Government  stakeholders  from  tactical  to  strategic  levels.  The  IMS 
consists  of  a  crisis-specific,  Washington-based  Country  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization 
Group  (CSRG),  a  combatant  command-integrated  Integration  Planning  Cell  (IPC), 
and  one  or  more  interagency  field  management,  planning,  and  coordination  Advance 
Civilian  Teams  (ACT)  to  support  chiefs  of  mission  in  the  field  which  may  operate  with  or 
without  military  involvement.30  The  report  states  that  "The  IMS  goes  a  long  way  toward 
improving  the  coordination  of  activities  and  ensuring  unity  of  effort  in  reconstruction 
and  stabilization  missions."31 

In  its  fiscal  year  2009  budget,  the  DoS  requested  nearly  $249  million  for  its  "Civilian 
Stabilization  Initiative,"  which  is  intended  to  fully  fund  the  activities  described  above.32 
This  is  a  ground-breaking  request  in  that  it  marks  the  first  time  that  the  DoS  has  requested 
an  appropriate  amount  of  funding  for  its  stabilization  responsibilities  since  the  President 
signed  NSPD-44.  However,  previous  congressionally-driven  attempts  to  obtain  lesser 
sums  for  these  efforts  have  not  fared  well.  For  example,  Senate  Bill  S.  613:  Reconstruction 
and  Stabilization  Civilian  Management  Act  of  2007,  introduced  on  February  15, 2007,  and 
seeking  to  authorize  $80  million  for  S/  CRS  activities,  was  placed  on  the  Senate  Legislative 
Calendar  on  April  10,  2007,  but  has  yet  to  be  considered.33 
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THE  PATH  TO  SUCCESS  IN  PHASE  IV 


To  maximize  the  opportunities  for  success  in  future  Phase  IV  operations,  the  USG 
should  seek  to  implement  the  following  policies:  restrict  U.S.  military  involvement  to 
those  conflicts  absolutely  vital  to  national  security;  ensure  that  decisive  force  is  in  place 
at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV  operations;  integrate  planning  across  the  interagency  at  the  onset 
of  consideration  of  an  intervention;  ensure  that  the  DoS  is  sufficiently  funded  to  fully 
man  S/ CRS  and  all  its  elements;  go  beyond  unity  of  effort  to  establish  unity  of  command 
during  Phase  IV;  and  man,  train,  and  equip  military  forces  for  the  full  spectrum  of  tasks 
described  under  the  security  technical  sector  of  the  S/ CRS  post-conflict  reconstruction 
essential  task  matrix  (ETM)  while  assisting  subject  matter  expert  agencies  in  becoming 
fully  capable  of  assuming  the  balance  of  the  tasks  therein.  The  rationale  underlying  each 
of  these  recommendations  is  outlined  in  detail  below. 

Vital  Interests  and  Decisive  Force. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  Caspar  Weinberger  and  Colin  Powell  doctrines  for 
restricting  involvement  in  conflicts  to  those  vital  to  our  national  interests  and  using 
decisive  force  to  win  them.34  However,  they  are  so  fundamental  to  ultimate  success  in 
Phase  IV  that  one  would  be  remiss  not  to  mention  them  here.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged 
that  the  two  administrations  responsible  for  deploying  military  forces  more  frequently 
than  ever  before  in  U.S.  history  rather  pointedly  rejected  these  doctrines.35 

Clearly,  the  DoD  is  not  the  ultimate  decisionmaker  when  it  comes  to  determining 
where  and  when  military  forces  will  be  deployed.36  Even  so,  the  DoD  does  wield  significant 
sway  in  the  decisionmaking  process.  Even  the  richest  nation  in  history  cannot  deploy  its 
military  to  address  all  the  problems  of  a  world  currently  in  an  era  of  persistent  conflict. 
U.S.  resources  will  always  be  limited,  and  the  United  States  must  expand  its  use  of  the 
diplomatic  and  economic  instruments  of  national  power  to  engage  a  greater  portion  of 
the  world's  problems.  The  fact  that  the  U.S.  military  has  experienced  far  more  frequent 
deployments  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  does  not  mean  that  this  must  continue  to  be 
the  case  in  the  future. 

Given  the  U.S.  military's  supremacy  in  sustained  combat  against  any  current  or 
currently  projected  adversary,  the  key  to  exploiting  decisive  force  is  to  ensure  it  is  in  place 
at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV  operations.  The  military  can  become  a  victim  of  its  own  success 
when  limited  forces  quickly  prevail  in  sustained  combat  operations  before  sufficient 
forces  can  be  amassed  to  establish  and  maintain  security  in  Phase  IV.  The  inability  to 
prevent  looting  and  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order  during  the  golden  hour  when  the 
tide  has  turned  and  major  combat  operations  cease,  runs  the  risk  of  emboldening  those 
who  would  continue  to  oppose  the  U.S.  presence.37  At  this  crucial  point,  while  the  local 
population  is  disorganized  and  resistors  are  off-balance,  the  United  States  must  have,  at  a 
minimum,  sufficient  forces  and  supplies  on  hand  to  totally  secure  and  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  country's  capital  region.38  If  the  capital  city  cannot  be  rapidly  brought  under 
both  control  and  visible  order,  whatever  local  and  global  credibility  and  legitimacy 
the  United  States  possessed  at  the  onset  of  the  intervention  will  quickly  erode.39  While 
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such  erosion  at  the  local  level  can  serve  to  bolster  the  confidence  of  potential  opposition 
forces,  globally  it  can  undermine  both  the  domestic  and  the  coalition  will  to  see  Phase 
IV  efforts  through  to  completion.  Ideally,  military  forces  should  be  accompanied  by  civil 
administrators,  humanitarian  organizations,  judicial  and  penal  experts,  and  sufficient 
funding  and  resources  to  begin  the  demobilization,  disarmament,  and  reintegration  of 
former  combatants  and  the  retraining  of  the  police  force  at  this  critical  time.40 

To  determine  the  size  of  the  forces  required  for  Phase  IV  operations,  one  must 
consider  the  size  of  the  population  and  the  level  of  security  and  control  within  the  state.41 
The  higher  the  level  of  residual  violence  and  criminality,  the  higher  the  ratio  of  troops 
to  population  required.42  Recent  Phase  IV  successes  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  states  with 
less  post-major  combat  hostilities  than  Iraq,  were  accomplished  with  relatively  high 
force  ratios  of  19  and  20  soldiers  per  1,000  of  population,  respectively.43  Comparatively, 
unsuccessful  operations  in  Somalia  and  Haiti  employed  only  five  and  four  soldiers  per 
1,000  inhabitants.44  When  President  Bush  declared  an  end  to  major  combat  operations 
on  May  1,  2003,  coalition  forces  had  about  175,000  troops  on  the  ground,  or  seven  per 
1,000  of  Iraq's  population  of  approximately  25  million.45  A  force  of  19  soldiers  per  1,000  of 
population  would  have  translated  into  475,000  troops. 

As  indicated  above,  there  are  distinct  advantages  to  employing  such  a  clearly  decisive 
force.  The  mere  presence  of  well-equipped,  capable  soldiers  can  inhibit  the  ability  of 
insurgents  to  organize  and  launch  a  significant  fight.  If  an  insurgency  does  develop, 
a  force  of  this  size  would  be  large  enough  to  maintain  order;  train  indigenous  forces; 
and  provide  the  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  capabilities  required 
for  counterinsurgency  operations  down  to  the  small-unit  level.46  When  security  and 
control  are  established,  a  fundamental  redistribution  of  power  can  occur  through  rapid 
and  thorough  reforms  that  keep  the  powerful  and  entrenched  elements  of  the  previous 
governing  authority  at  bay.47  The  larger  the  force  at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV  operations,  the 
faster  indigenous  institutions  can  be  reconstituted  and  the  earlier  military  forces  can  be 
redeployed,  reset,  and  made  ready  to  execute  the  next  operation. 

Other  implications  of  employing  such  an  enormous  force  merit  consideration.  First, 
the  requirement  for  a  decisive  force  for  Phase  IV  reinforces  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
should  only  deploy  its  forces  when  its  vital  interests  are  at  stake.  Second,  the  United 
States  should  resist  unilateral  interventions  and  assemble  a  larger  international  coalition 
to  undertake  future  efforts  on  the  scale  of  the  regime  change  in  Iraq.  Third,  the  logistical 
realities  of  amassing  such  a  force  impede  the  speed  with  which  the  United  States  can 
employ  its  military  power  around  the  world.  Finally,  decisionmakers  should  pause  before 
considering  any  attempt  at  conducting  Phase  IV  operations  in  a  country  the  size  of  Iran 
with  a  population  of  over  65  million.48  The  DoD  Science  Board  summarizes  this  point  in 
its  2004  study  on  Transition  to  and  from  Hostilities : 


.  .  .  the  military  services  have  learned  -  sometimes  through  bitter  experience  -  that 
shortchanging  combat  capability  is  much  more  expensive  than  providing  the  needed  resources 
in  the  first  place.  However,  this  lesson  has  yet  to  be  learned  in  the  context  of  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  operations.49 
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Planning  Integration. 

As  cited  above,  the  Interagency  Management  System  for  Reconstruction  and 
Stabilization  established  by  the  DoS,  and  the  IMS'  subordinate  combatant  command- 
integrated  IPCs  and  ACTs  in  particular,  provides  greatly  improved  capability  for 
advancing  planning  integration  across  the  interagency  before  the  next  execution 
of  Phase  IV  operations.  At  this  point  the  DoD  and  the  DoS  should  adopt  the  GAO's 
recommendations  to: 


Provide  implementation  guidance  on  the  mechanisms  needed  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
interagency  participation  in  the  development  of  military  plans,  develop  a  process  to  share 
planning  information  with  non-DoD  agencies  early  in  the  planning  process  as  appropriate, 
and  orient  DoD  and  non-DoD  personnel  in  each  agency's  planning  processes  and  capabilities.50 


Any  attempt  to  integrate  activities  across  elements  as  diverse  as  those  of  the  U.S. 
interagency  will  be  faced  with  considerable  challenges  and  subject  to  the  political  whims 
and  personalities  of  those  appointed  or  elected  to  office  in  the  future.  The  DoD  can  catalyze 
this  process  by  encouraging  regular  civilian  agency  participation  in  its  planning  and 
exercises.51  Additionally,  while  the  issue  is  at  the  forefront  of  the  minds  of  its  executors,  the 
DoD  and  the  DoS  should  formalize  their  processes  for  ensuring  interagency  integration 
in  policy-level  directives.  Such  codification  is  critical  to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
realization  of  the  benefits  of  interagency  integration  over  the  long  term. 

Resourcing  The  Department  of  State. 

Since  the  publication  of  NSPD-44,  funding  for  S/  CRS  and  its  stability  operations 
initiatives  has  grown  slowly,  from  $12.8  million  in  FY  2005  to  $16.6  million  in  FY  2006 
and  to  $20.1  million  for  FY  2007.52  These  appropriations  have  lagged  behind  presidential 
budget  requests  and  have  been  sufficient  only  to  permit  the  office  to  operate  without 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  capability  to  address  a  stability  operations  crisis.  While 
Congress  zeroed  out  $100  million  and  $75  million  requests  for  a  Conflict  Response  Fund 
for  FY  2006  and  FY  2007,  respectively,  it  did  authorize  a  $100  million  transfer  for  each 
year  from  the  DoD  for  services,  materiel,  and  SSTR-related  assistance.53  In  effect,  the 
DoD  transfer  funded  the  Conflict  Response  Fund,  which  is  to  be  used  to  prevent  future 
conflicts  and  pay  for  crisis  response  planning  and  transition  activities  in  the  first  four 
months  of  an  intervention.54 

Clearly  S/  CRS  will  require  additional  funding  if  it  is  to  have  the  ability  to  plan,  train, 
and  staff  a  deployable  cadre  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  role  assigned  to  it  in  NSPD-44.  Even 
though  Congress  made  it  clear  the  transfer  of  the  DoD  funds  was  a  temporary  move, 
stakeholders  believe  future  increases  in  S/  CRS  funding  will  come  at  the  expense  of 
decreases  in  DoD  funding.55  Former  S/CRS  director  Carlos  Pascual  acknowledged  that 
the  multi-million  dollar  sum  required  is  "a  huge  number  in  the  civilian  budget.  [But]  a 
tiny  number  when  you  think  about  the  broad  issues  that  are  at  stake."56  Senator  Richard 
Lugar,  whose  bill  established  S/CRS,  believes  the  proposed  deployable  civilian  corps 
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would  be  a  "force  multiplier  . . .  with  the  authority  and  training  to  take  broad  operational 
responsibility  for  stability  missions."57 

The  DoS  expects  to  use  the  $249  million  it  requested  for  its  Civilian  Stabilization 
Initiative  (CSI)  to  "create  a  civilian  counterpart  to  the  U.S.  military,  ready  and  capable  to 
stabilize  countries  in  the  transition  from  war  to  peace."58  The  DoS  conducted  extensive 
coordination  with  15  other  U.S.  departments,  agencies,  and  international  partners  with 
similar  desired  capabilities  as  well  as  an  "analysis  of  recent  USG  experiences  in  Haiti, 
East  Timor,  Afghanistan,  and  Iraq"  to  determine  its  budget  request.59  Full  and  continued 
funding  of  the  CSI  will  provide  for  the  approximately  1,100  permanent  or  reserve 
responders  that  the  DoS  expects  to  need  to  meet  all  its  requirements  in  fiscal  year  2009 
as  well  as  "the  civilian  resources  required  to  meet  stabilization  challenges  of  the  next 
decade  and  beyond."60  When  the  potential  impact  of  a  DoS  capability  that  is  on  site  with 
the  requisite  expertise  and  capacity  to  coordinate  and  execute  all  the  nonsecurity  related 
tasks  required  at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV  operations  is  compared  to  the  relatively  modest 
sum  requested  to  make  it  happen,  the  decision  to  fund  S/  CRS  seems  to  be  a  no-brainer. 
Although  military  forces  and  dollars  are  currently  stretched  very  thin,  if  necessary,  the 
DoD  should  find  the  $249  million,  requested  by  the  DoS,  in  its  half  trillion  dollar  budget 
in  a  prudent  effort  to  improve  the  outcome  of  future  Phase  IV  operations. 

Reestablishing  Unity  of  Command. 

Although  Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-10,  Joint  Security  Operations  in  Theater,  states  that 
"Unity  of  command  is  fundamental  to  effective  security  within  the  joint  security  area,"61 
it  goes  on  to  note  that  "the  chief  of  mission  is  responsible  for  the  direction,  coordination, 
and  supervision  of  all  USG  executive  branch  employees  in  that  country  (except  those 
under  the  command  of  a  U.S.  area  military  commander)."62  For  a  military  that  has  always 
held  the  concept  of  unity  of  command  sacrosanct,  this  is  a  significant  contradiction. 
The  military  has  long  recognized  that  if  there  is  a  question  as  to  who  on  the  ground  is 
ultimately  in  charge  there  will  be  confusion  and  inefficiency  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
the  mission.  This  was  certainly  the  case  at  the  onset  of  Phase  IV  operations  in  Iraq  when 
both  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  and  Multi-National  Forces-Iraq  operated  from 
separate  headquarters  and  issued  separate  orders  that  often  conflicted.63  Similarly,  in 
Somalia,  there  were  at  one  point  three  separate  command  arrangements,  which  resulted 
in  at  least  one  organization  being  unaware  of  what  the  others  were  doing.64 

In  complex  Phase  IV  operations,  "unity  of  command"  has  been  replaced  by  "unity  of 
effort"  due  to  the  political  sensitivities  of  putting  one  cabinet  department's  senior  leader 
in  charge  of  another  cabinet  department.65  This  resistance  must  be  overcome  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  political  ends  with  the  military  and  civilian  means  so  that  clear  attainable 
objectives  based  on  a  sound  political  vision  can  emerge.  This  can  best  occur  when  all 
lines  of  authority  lead  unambiguously  to  a  single  headquarters  that  uses  combined 
civilian  and  military  expertise  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  decisions.66  Stakeholders  in 
this  process  have  expressed  strong  agreement,  so  far  in  principle,  that  civilian  agencies 
should  lead  SSTR  planning  and  execution  before  and  after  major  combat  operations  and 
that  the  transition  to  civilian  leadership  should  occur  as  rapidly  as  possible.67  For  the  sake 
of  continuity,  foreign  area  expertise,  and  keeping  turbulence  to  a  minimum,  the  chief  of 
mission,  if  present,  should  be  the  first  choice  to  assume  the  civilian  lead. 
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The  Role  of  the  Military  in  Phase  IV  Operations. 

NSPD-44  established  S/  CRS  as  the  lead  for  U.S.  stability  operations  and  created  the 
post-conflict  ETM  of  individual  tasks  that  as  a  whole  can  facilitate  a  country's  transition 
from  armed  conflict  to  sustainable  stability.  The  ETM  does  not  assign  tasks  nor  does 
it  convey  the  capability  to  carry  them  out,  but  it  is  a  compilation  of  what  is  thought  to 
be  required  to  be  successful  in  Phase  IV  operations  by  several  subject  matter  experts. 
As  such,  it  is  a  living  document  subject  to  change  based  on  future  lessons  learned.  The 
ETM's  greatest  utility  is  in  its  imposition  of  a  common  language  and  set  of  missions  all 
stakeholders  can  utilize  to  delineate  roles  and  responsibilities  in  Phase  IV  operations.68 

The  establishment  of  security  and  control  in  a  country  emerging  from  conflict  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  other  Phase  IV  operations  rest  and  is  clearly  the  sole  province 
of  the  military.69  At  the  same  time,  history  has  shown  that  the  establishment  of  security 
is  the  most  difficult  task  to  achieve  in  the  post-major  combat  environment.  For  these 
reasons,  when  the  military  prepares  for  the  stability  and  reconstruction  portion  of  its  full 
spectrum  operations,  it  should  focus  on  the  security  tasks  of  the  ETM  and  support  the 
other  sectors  only  in  a  secondary  role.  The  DoD  recognized  this  in  its  report  to  Congress 
on  implementing  Directive  3000.5  when  it  stated  that  "extensive  development  activities 
are  best  implemented  by  civilian  experts  with  the  support  of  military  forces  focused  on 
security  operations."70  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  military  cannot  or  will  not  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  the  other  sectors  until  other  agencies  become  capable  of  executing 
them,  or  that  there  will  not  continue  to  be  overlap  between  the  sectors  even  after  the 
other  agencies  come  on-line.  The  DoD  recognizes  this  as  well,  noting  that  when  "limited 
civilian  expeditionary  capacity  or  .  .  .  the  ambient  level  of  violence  exceeds  the  risk 
threshold  acceptable  to  military  partners  . . .  U.S.  Armed  Forces  [will]  continue  to  develop 
capabilities  to  conduct  interim  stabilization  activities  beyond  the  security  sector."71 
Nonetheless,  the  military  should  orient  itself  and  its  limited  training  time  and  resources 
primarily  to  those  tasks  in  the  security  sector. 

Other  reasons  the  military  should  maintain  a  security-focused  orientation  include  the 
resulting  incentive  for  other  agencies  to  increase  their  capabilities  and  the  reduction  of 
problems  with  humanitarian  operations.  Inasmuch  as  the  incentive  for  Iraqi  and  Afghani 
indigenous  forces  to  take  charge  of  their  own  security  is  retarded  by  the  continued 
presence  of  U.S.  forces,  so  too  can  civilian  agencies  be  disinclined  to  make  their  personnel 
and  resources  available  for  stability  exercises  and  operations  when  the  military  continues 
to  shoulder  the  load.72  An  announcement  of  a  DoD  policy  to  retain  exclusive  responsibility 
for  the  security  sector  while  assisting  civilian  agencies  down  a  clear  path  to  becoming 
fully  capable  of  assuming  the  governance  and  participation,  humanitarian  assistance  and 
social  well-being,  economic  stabilization  and  infrastructure,  and  justice  and  reconciliation 
sector  tasks  would  provide  better  encouragement  to  those  agencies  than  acceding  to  the 
previous  status  quo. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  U.S.  military  goes  to  great  lengths  to  anticipate,  plan  for,  and  transform  itself  to 
address  change  in  a  constant  effort  to  remain  relevant  and  ready  to  defeat  any  threat  to 
national  security.  In  order  to  achieve  the  national  strategic  end  state  in  an  armed  conflict 
in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner  that  permits  the  utmost  flexibility  and  availability  of  the 
national  elements  of  power,  the  United  States  must  pursue  opportunities  to  maximize 
its  efficiency  and  economize  on  the  use  of  its  forces.  The  current  situation  in  Iraq  has 
opened  a  window  of  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  full  and  genuine  civilian 
agency  participation  in  Phase  IV  operations,  the  most  time  consuming  and  expensive 
part  of  military  interventions.  To  fully  exploit  the  opportunities  for  success  in  future 
Phase  IV  operations,  the  USG  must  restrict  U.S.  military  involvement  to  those  conflicts  to 
those  that  are  absolutely  vital  to  national  security,  ensure  decisive  force  is  in  place  at  the 
onset  of  Phase  IV  operations,  fully  integrate  the  interagency  at  the  onset  of  its  planning 
for  an  intervention,  ensure  full  funding  of  S/  CRS  initiatives,  reestablish  true  unity  of 
command  for  each  phase  of  the  operation,  and  allow  the  military  to  focus  on  the  security 
sector  of  stabilization  and  reconstruction  tasks.  Taken  together,  these  actions  will  allow 
the  military  to  successfully  transition  from  the  sustained  combat  operations  of  Phase  III, 
through  the  stability  operations  of  Phase  IV,  to  redeployment  in  the  most  timely  manner 
possible,  to  be  better  ready  to  take  on  the  challenges  of  this  era  of  persistent  conflict.  More 
importantly,  implementation  of  these  actions  will  posture  the  USG  as  a  whole  to  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  execute  stability  and  reconstruction  operations,  thus  winning 
the  peace  and  supporting  the  full  range  of  U.S.  national  security  interests  in  the  turbulent 
21st  century. 
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CHAPTER  16 


TRANSITIONING  FROM  WAR  TO  ENDURING  PEACE 

Colonel  Michael  E.  Culpepper 
U.S.  Army 

War  has  already  revealed  its  new  face  for  the  21st  century  with  the  conflicts  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan.  In  this  new  environment,  the  greatest  challenge  for  the  United  States 
is  converting  military  victory  into  enduring  peace.  Success  requires  a  full  and  coherent 
application  of  national,  international,  and  nongovernmental  efforts.  Achieving  the  military 
end  state  through  defeat  of  an  adversary's  military  and  the  removal  of  the  targeted  regime 
only  constitutes  an  interim  step  toward  an  enduring  peace.  The  overarching  strategic  end 
state  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  establishment  of  a  viable,  self-sustaining  indigenous 
government.  The  effort  to  transition  military  victory  into  a  strategic  victory  must  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  population  throughout  and  may  prove  more  difficult,  time  consuming, 
and  resource  intensive  than  the  major  combat  phase.  While  operations  to  create  stability 
may  be  conducted  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  such  as  in  failed  or  failing  states,  this 
research  focuses  on  the  challenges  and  functional  requirements  associated  with  achieving 
a  lasting  victory  in  conjunction  with  operations  that  forcibly  remove  an  existing  regime 
and  establish  a  new  government.  This  chapter  reviews  relevant  literature  and  examines 
the  nature  of  operations  that  immediately  follow  the  major  combat  phase  of  a  conflict. 
From  this  study,  a  synthesis  is  proposed  for  how  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  these 
types  of  operations  combined  with  the  right  key  operational  elements  lead  to  an  enduring 
peace. 

A  variety  of  related,  overlapping,  and  sometimes  conflicting  terminology  is  associated 
with  operations  immediately  following  the  major  combat  phase  of  a  war  or  military 
intervention.  The  terms  post-conflict  operations,  stability  operations,  peace  operations, 
nation  building,  and  counterinsurgency  operations  are  all  used,  often  interchangeably, 
in  a  variety  of  doctrinal  and  academic  publications  as  labels  for  these  operations.  U.S. 
doctrine  recognizes  the  criticality  of  success  in  the  operations  that  follow  the  major  combat 
phase.  As  an  example,  it  now  describes  a  six-phase  model  for  joint  operations  which 
includes  shape,  deter,  seize  initiative,  dominate,  stabilize,  and  enable  civil  authority.1 
This  framework  (see  Figure  1)  reflects  a  significant  improvement  over  the  previous  joint 
operations  phasing  model  and  specifically  acknowledges  the  challenges  encountered 
when  transitioning  from  major  combat  operations  to  successful  conflict  resolution.  It 
provides  an  appropriate  context  for  the  operations  discussed  herein.  Successful  transition 
to  an  enduring  peace  is  driven  by  actions  in  all  phases,  but  it  is  in  the  final  two  phases 
where  this  effort  enjoys  its  primary  focus.  In  this  chapter,  the  term  stabilization  operations 
is  used  to  describe  the  range  of  efforts  encompassed  by  the  various  nuanced  academic 
and  military  terms  associated  with  stability  oriented  activities  in  a  military  campaign. 
Stabilization  operations  are  those  activities  conducted  in  conjunction  with  major  combat 
operations  or  military  interventions  to  establish  order  and  enable  civil  authority. 
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Figure  1.  Notional  Operational  Phases  versus  Level  of  Military  Effort.2 
STRATEGIC  ENVIRONMENT 

The  21st  century  strategic  environment  sets  the  stage  for  stabilization  operations  that 
are  more  challenging  than  ever  before.  All  the  analysis  suggests  a  future  environment 
that  is  increasingly  complex,  interrelated,  and  characterized  by  a  diverse  array  of  strategic 
threats.  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  George  W.  Casey,  Jr.,  describes  the  current 
environment  as  an  era  of  persistent  conflict  with  protracted  confrontation  among  state, 
nonstate,  and  individual  actors  who  will  increasingly  use  violence  as  a  means  of  achieving 
their  political  and  ideological  objectives.  He  identifies  six  trends  that  are  creating  tension 
in  the  international  community  and  increasing  the  probability  of  conflict.  These  trends 
are  globalization,  competition  for  energy,  instability  as  the  populations  in  less-developed 
countries  grow  dramatically,  climate  change  and  natural  disasters,  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  failed  or  failing  states  that  can  provide  safe  havens  for 
terrorist  groups.3  The  2007  Army  Posture  Statement  describes  the  21st  century  security 
environment  as  an  era  of  uncertainty  and  unpredictability  that  has  become  increasingly 
dangerous.  This  environment  is  characterized  by  a  decline  in  the  military  primacy  of  states 
and  a  rise  in  nonstate  extremist  movements;  a  deterioration  of  adherence  to  international 
laws  and  norms,  rise  of  globalization,  diffusion  of  technology,  and  growing  disparities 
among  the  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots"  in  the  international  order.4  Within  this  shifting 
strategic  setting,  the  nature  of  the  threats  to  the  United  States  is  also  evolving.  The  National 
Defense  Strategy  of  the  United  States  describes  the  relevant  existing  and  emerging  security 
challenges  and  categorizes  them  as  traditional,  irregular,  catastrophic,  and  disruptive 
threats.5  The  changing  characteristics  of  the  strategic  environment  in  the  21st  century  all 
point  to  increasingly  complex  issues  and  demand  an  appropriate  corresponding  shift  in 
national  security  thinking. 

War  and  the  need  for  complementary  stabilization  operations  are  most  likely  to 
occur  where  there  is  a  convergence  of  these  dangerous  trends.  A  substandard  quality 
of  life,  inadequate  social  and  economic  opportunities,  and  the  perceived  lack  of  social 
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justice  create  despair  which  increases  the  receptiveness  of  the  population  in  a  troubled 
state  to  ideologues'  messages.  Globalization  aggravates  the  perception  of  inequities  by 
providing  such  a  population  with  greater  visibility  of  how  others  are  living.  Technology 
and  the  free  movement  of  information  facilitate  an  adversary's  command  and  control 
and  information  operations  efforts  and  the  ability  of  insurgents,  terrorists,  and  criminals 
to  move  money,  material,  and  people.  This  complex  21st  century  strategic  environment 
provides  the  context  for  the  specific  operational  conditions  under  which  stabilization 
operations  will  be  conducted  as  the  United  States  responds  to  threats  posed  by  rogue 
states,  failing  governments,  or  ungoverned  territories. 

OPERATIONAL  FACTORS 

Within  this  strategic  setting,  a  diverse  set  of  operational  circumstances  may  exist 
for  each  specific  stabilization  effort.  Stabilization  operations  may  include  among  their 
primary  challenges:  a  humanitarian  crisis,  disorder,  insecurity,  external  intervention, 
infrastructure  and  institutional  devastation,  and  governing  legitimacy.  There  are 
numerous  historical  cases  of  stabilization  operations,  and,  while  all  are  different,  they 
all  share  some  commonality.  Stabilization  operations  include  a  complex  set  of  players 
and  diverse  social,  political,  and  economic  factors.  Each  operation  is  defined  by  the 
characteristics  and  capabilities  in  these  realms. 

Fundamental  to  success  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  desired  end  state  and  a 
full  appreciation  for  the  overt  and  nuanced  factors  of  the  environment  in  which  the 
stabilization  operation  is  conducted.  The  conduct  of  stabilization  operations  must 
be  driven  by  the  specific  conditions  of  the  operational  environment  and  the  strategic 
objectives.  Comprehension  of  the  unique  set  of  political,  social,  military,  and  economic 
factors  and  the  correct  framing  of  the  problem  are  arguably  more  complex  and  more 
essential  in  these  types  of  operations  than  in  any  other.  As  Clausewitz  stated,  "The  first, 
the  supreme,  the  most  far-reaching  act  of  judgment  that  the  statesman  and  commander 
have  to  make  is  to  establish  by  that  test  the  kind  of  war  on  which  they  are  embarking; 
neither  mistaking  it  for,  nor  trying  to  turn  it  into,  something  that  is  alien  to  its  nature."6 

The  complexity  of  stabilization  operations  is  increased  by  the  diverse  set  of  players  on 
each  side.  Relevant  players  can  be  grouped  into  the  stabilization  forces,  the  indigenous 
population,  and  the  opposition  forces.  Each  player  will  have  its  own  unique  attributes, 
capabilities,  and  goals.  Understanding  the  objectives,  characteristics,  and  concerns 
of  all  players  or  parties  in  the  conflict  is  critical  to  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the 
operational  environment  and  for  the  development  of  an  effective  approach.  Stabilization 
forces  collectively  include  those  state  and  nonstate  players  pursuing  stability  and  support 
for  the  emerging  government.  The  opposition  includes  those  players  opposing  stability 
and/  or  the  emerging  government.  In  the  middle  is  the  indigenous  population,  who  are 
the  focus  of  the  actions  of  the  external  stabilization  forces,  the  indigenous  government, 
and  the  opposition  forces.  Stability  may  be  a  common  goal  for  all  parties,  but  more  often 
instability  will  be  seen  by  the  opposition  players  as  a  period  of  opportunity  to  seize  power 
or  some  aspects  of  power. 

Stabilization  forces  include  the  military  and  nonmilitary  agencies  of  each  participating 
nation  and  the  potential  or  emerging  host  nation  governing  entities.  They  may  also 
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include  other  organized  entities  within  the  society,  such  as  religious,  business,  or  political 
organizations  that  support  peaceful  transition.  Where  possible,  a  multinational  approach 
to  these  operations  may  leverage  a  greater  diversity  of  expertise  and  contribute  to  the 
perceived  legitimacy  of  the  operation  in  the  eyes  of  the  indigenous  population  and  the 
international  community.  Stabilization  efforts  may  also  include  external  nongovernmental, 
private,  and  intergovernmental  organizations.  Success  requires  the  effective  integration 
of  these  military  and  nonmilitary  capabilities.  Each  element  of  the  stabilization  forces 
has  its  own  specific  reasons  for  supporting  stability;  however  they  are  linked  by  a  shared 
desire  for  a  stable,  enduring  peace  that  serves  their  interests  and  objectives. 

The  population  is  at  the  heart  of  the  struggle  for  stabilization.  A  population  includes 
the  common  man,  and  may  include  deposed  political  and  military  leaders,  professional 
and  social  elites,  and  potential  ethnic  or  tribal  groupings.  Individual  members  or  groups 
may  choose  to  be  part  of  the  opposition,  they  may  choose  to  integrate  in  the  emerging 
order,  or  they  may  adopt  a  wait  and  see  posture  before  supporting  anyone.  A  population's 
fundamental  interests  will  often  generally  follow  Abraham  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs. 
In  his  classic  work,  Maslow  proposed  five  levels  of  needs  that  drive  human  behavior  as 
reflected  in  Figure  2.  Higher  level  needs  are  generally  not  important  to  a  person  until 
lower  level  needs  are  met.7  What  these  may  look  like  collectively  for  a  population  is 
open  to  debate,  but  they  will  often  hold  the  key  to  individual  motivation  in  stabilization 
operations.  A  people's  traditions,  historical  standard  of  living,  and  ideological  beliefs  will 
shape  their  perspective  for  these  needs.  The  demands  and  expectations  of  a  population 
who  have  historically  led  an  impoverished  life  will  be  much  different  from  those  of  a 
population  which  has  enjoyed  relative  prosperity.  Embedded  in  the  general  population 
may  be  individuals  or  groups  with  specific  ideological,  tribal,  nationalist,  or  separatist 
views  which  override  typical  motivations.  Such  differences  will  vary  widely  from 
situation  to  situation  and  stabilization  forces  must  be  culturally  astute  and  should  not 
mistake  their  own  standards  for  those  of  the  indigenous  population. 
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Hazards,  Law  and  Order,  Health,  Freedom  from  Uncertainty 
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Oxygen,  Warmth,  Water,  Food,  Sleep 


Figure  2.  Maslow's  Hierarchy  of  Needs. 
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Opposition  to  stabilization  efforts  can  take  many  forms.  It  may  include  indigenous 
opposition  to  the  emerging  government,  criminal  and  opportunistic  factions  seeking 
advantages  in  disorder,  and  other  state  and  external  nonstate  opportunists.  Each  will  have 
their  own  practical  and  political  objectives  and  may  be  part  of  a  relatively  homogenous 
entity  or  part  of  a  fractured,  diverse  collection  of  sometimes  competing  and  sometimes 
complementing  factions.  Opportunists  often  have  a  preference  for  the  opposition's  cause, 
but  in  general  they  are  exploiting  the  instability  to  further  their  own  unrelated  material 
or  political  objectives.  The  value  of  instability  to  both  the  opposition  and  opportunists 
provides  a  convergence  of  their  interests.  The  opposition  may  have  as  its  objective  the 
desire  to  return  to  the  previously  deposed  government  or  the  establishment  of  a  new 
government  different  from  the  emerging  host  nation  government.  Some  may  want  only 
weak  governing  authorities  that  can  be  influenced,  bought,  or  coerced  in  support  of  their 
own  objectives.  The  most  challenging  opposition  is  an  organized,  active  insurgency,  but 
instability  may  also  be  advanced  through  other  means  such  as  class  warfare,  ethnic  and 
tribal  conflict,  and  economic  coercion.  Any  opposition's  primary  objective  is  to  undermine 
the  legitimacy  of  the  occupying  force  and  the  emerging  government.  They  may  use 
enticement,  intimidation,  terrorism,  or  military  force  to  gain  support  or  acquiescence 
from  the  people.  The  opposition  will  most  often  operate  in  a  decentralized,  sometimes 
uncoordinated  fashion  that  complicates  predictive  analysis.  Understanding  the  nature  of 
the  threats  to  security  is  critical  to  effectively  addressing  them.  As  in  all  forms  of  conflict, 
Sun  Tzu's  edict  "know  your  enemy  and  know  yourself;  in  a  hundred  battles  you  will 
never  be  in  peril"  is  fully  applicable.8 

Opposition  forces  often  enjoy  many  advantages  over  stabilization  forces.  They  typically 
have  the  initiative  and  are  not  bound  by  legal  constraints.  When  properly  organized, 
they  are  inherently  flexible  and  unencumbered  by  a  fixed  structure  and  overarching 
bureaucracy.  They  can  choose  to  operate  relatively  cheaply  in  terms  of  manpower  and 
material  resources.  It  is  much  easier  for  an  opposition  element  to  advance  instability  than 
it  is  for  the  government  to  ensure  stability.  Stabilization  forces  must  be  nearly  perfect  in 
order  to  demonstrate  effective  security  and  stability,  while  the  opposition  needs  only 
sporadic  success  to  demonstrate  instability  and  discredit  the  government's  legitimacy. 

In  stabilization  operations,  the  general  population  is  invariably  the  strategic  center  of 
gravity  for  both  stabilization  forces  and  the  opposition.  David  C.  Gompert  of  the  Rand 
Corporation  advises  that  unlike  that  of  conventional  war  between  sovereigns,  prolonged 
stabilization  operations  are  a  contest  with  adversaries  for  the  trust  and  allegiance  of  the 
population.9  Their  support,  or  at  a  minimum  acquiescence,  is  central  to  the  success  of  both 
sides  in  the  struggle.  Mao  estimated  that  if  as  little  as  15  to  25  percent  of  the  population 
support  the  opposition,  the  government  would  have  little  hope  of  prevailing.10  Assuming 
this  to  be  true,  stabilization  forces  have  the  daunting  task  of  gaining  and  maintaining 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  while  the  opposition  need  only  gain  the 
support  of  a  relatively  minor  portion.  In  the  end,  it  is  the  general  population's  view  of 
the  emerging  government  and  their  perception  of  security,  opportunity,  and  governing 
legitimacy  that  will  determine  the  outcome  of  any  stabilization  effort. 

All  players  operate  within  a  setting  framed  by  the  unique  political  and  social 
traditions  of  the  particular  state.  However,  nations  in  which  the  stabilization  operations 
are  conducted  will  tend  to  share  some  common  characteristics.  For  example,  nations  in 
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which  the  United  States  or  the  international  community  feel  compelled  to  intervene  or 
pursue  regime  change  are  most  likely  to  be  failing  states  or  rogue  states.  The  majority  of 
these  are  likely  to  have  had  authoritarian  regimes.  Such  states  are  unlikely  to  share  our 
values  or  have  similar  governing  traditions.  They  are  most  often  part  of  the  third  world 
where  long-standing  class  and  tribal  issues  have  not  been  resolved.  Such  characteristics 
complicate  acceptance  of  ideas  such  as  the  rule  of  law  and  social  advancement  as 
understood  in  the  West.  These  characteristics  shape  the  population's  view  of  any 
emerging  Western  supported  government.  A  nation  with  traditional  aversion  to  foreign 
influences,  perceptions  of  historical  injustices  at  the  hands  of  external  forces,  class  and 
tribal  divisions,  traditionalist  societies,  or  isolationist  attitudes  will  provide  unique 
and  significant  challenges  to  stabilization  forces  when  Western  style  governments  are 
advocated  and  supported. 

Stabilization  operations  are  almost  universally  described  as  primarily  requiring 
nonmilitary  capabilities.  As  David  Galula  reflects,  revolutionary  war  is  80  percent 
political  action  and  only  20  percent  military.11  This  observation  applies  to  the  broader 
set  of  stabilization  operations  as  well.  It  is  also  almost  universally  accepted  that  only 
the  U.S.  military  will  have  the  resources  and  capacity  to  conduct  the  preponderance  of 
the  stabilization  effort  in  the  early  stages  of  a  contested  environment.12  Until  security 
conditions  permit,  nonmilitary  and  nongovernmental  activities  are  severely  restricted. 

Stabilization  operations  are  manpower  intensive.  Controlling  territories  and 
populations,  establishing  security,  and  restoring  services  require  a  substantial  physical 
presence.  Many  estimates  of  manpower  requirements  for  stabilization  operations  have 
been  proposed.  In  his  analysis  of  counterinsurgency  warfare,  Galula  maintains  that  "no 
significant  segment  of  the  population  can  be  abandoned  for  long  —  unless  the  population 
can  be  trusted  to  defend  itself.  This  is  why  a  ratio  of  force  of  ten  or  twenty  to  one  between 
the  counterinsurgent  and  the  insurgent  is  not  uncommon  when  an  insurgency  develops 
into  guerilla  warfare."13  The  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-24,  Counterinsurgency,  counters 
that  since  the  focus  in  this  type  of  operation  is  the  population  and  not  the  insurgent,  a 
more  appropriate  metric  is  the  ratio  of  troops  to  inhabitants.  FM  3-24  cautions  that  each 
situation  is  different  but  supports  a  general  ratio  of  20-25  troops  per  1,000  inhabitants.14 
This  is  generally  consistent  with  the  analysis  in  a  2003  RAND  report  on  major  stabilization 
operations  in  the  20th  century  which,  while  identifying  significant  variance  across 
operations,  found  ratios  ranging  from  .2  to  100  troops  per  1,000  inhabitants.15  Specific 
requirements  will  vary  based  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  operation,  but  all 
generally  share  a  demand  for  a  high  ratio  of  forces  to  ensure  security  and  provide  for  the 
population. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristics  of  the  key  players,  the  nature  of  any  major  combat 
that  precedes  a  stabilization  effort  and  how  it  concludes  sets  the  stage  for  the  conduct 
of  stabilization  operations.  The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  major  combat  operations 
affects  the  psyche  of  the  people  and  necessarily  the  design  of  the  stabilization  operations. 
The  sudden  absence  of  a  governing  structure  may  shock  the  nation  and  induce  a  state 
of  disorder.  The  more  centralized  the  previous  government,  the  greater  the  impact  will 
be  upon  its  removal.  Under  these  conditions,  moving  decisively  to  address  emergency 
requirements  and  fill  the  void  in  governance  is  critical  to  success.  Delays  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  opposition  groups  to  organize  and  leverage  the  crisis  to  gain  public 
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support.  The  degree  of  development  and  stability  in  the  state  prior  to  the  conflict  will 
also  dictate  the  degree  to  which  indigenous  capabilities  may  be  available  to  support  an 
emerging  government  in  the  aftermath. 

Time  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the  belligerent  with  the  greatest  strategic  patience. 
In  a  recent  U.S.  Army  War  College  study,  Dr.  Conrad  C.  Crane  evaluated  28  historical 
cases  of  stabilization  operations  with  a  counterinsurgency  campaign  and  found  that  on 
average  they  took  11.7  years  to  conclude.  His  analysis  revealed  that  the  government 
has  an  initial  window  of  opportunity  in  which  it  must  prevail  before  an  insurgency  can 
establish  itself.  If  this  window  is  missed,  the  probability  of  success  begins  to  favor  the 
insurgent.  His  study  indicated  that  the  stabilization  forces  typically  had  about  4  years  to 
defeat  the  opposition  before  the  insurgent  tended  to  gain  the  advantage.  The  insurgent's 
advantage  then  existed  for  a  period  of  about  5  years  before  the  trend  again  favored  the 
government.16  This  analysis  supports  the  conclusion  that  nations  must  be  prepared  for 
the  early,  and  potentially,  long-term  commitment  of  resources  in  stabilization  operations. 

Each  stabilization  operation  is  unique  to  its  time  and  circumstance.  However,  this 
uniqueness  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  operational  factors  shared  by  all  such 
missions.  Effective  stabilization  operations  require  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
operational  characteristics  comprised  of  the  complex  set  of  players  in  support  of  and 
in  opposition  to  stability;  the  political,  social,  and  economic  factors;  the  requirement  for 
extensive  non-military  capabilities;  the  need  for  substantial  manpower;  and  a  tendency 
toward  long  duration.  With  these  specific  factors  in  mind,  the  operational  elements  that 
comprise  the  major  areas  of  focus  for  the  stabilization  forces  can  be  determined  and 
addressed. 

KEY  OPERATIONAL  ELEMENTS 

Once  stabilization  forces  have  appropriately  identified  the  operational  factors  that 
characterize  the  environment  and  have  accurately  framed  the  nature  of  the  problem,  a 
coherent  plan  of  action  can  be  developed.  Stabilization  activities  must  focus  on  several 
interrelated  sets  of  activities  —  the  key  operational  elements.  These  elements  form  the 
basis  of  the  operational  design  for  stabilization  efforts. 

Much  has  been  written  about  organizing  constructs  for  stabilization  operations. 
These  include  various  sets  of  critical  tasks,  focus  areas,  lines  of  operation,  and  major 
mission  elements.  Such  constructs  describe  the  principal  things  that  must  be  done  in 
support  of  successful  stabilization  operations.  James  Carafano  and  Dana  Dillon,  in  their 
writings  for  the  Heritage  Foundation,  refer  to  the  "Disease  and  Unrest  Formula"  used 
by  World  War  II  planners  and  maintain  that  three  enabling  tasks  must  be  performed 
before  reconstruction  can  be  successful.  This  formula  proposed  that  stabilization  forces 
must  avert  humanitarian  crisis,  establish  a  legitimate  government,  and  provide  domestic 
security  forces  to  support  the  government.  Once  these  tasks  have  been  completed,  they 
maintained,  post-conflict  operations  are  essentially  finished.17  The  Department  of  State 
organizes  post-conflict  reconstruction  requirements  into  five  essential  tasks:  security; 
governance  and  participation;  humanitarian  assistance  and  social  well-being;  economic 
stabilization  and  infrastructure;  and  justice  and  reconciliation.18  joint  Publication  (JP) 
3-07.3,  Peace  Operations,  also  organizes  around  these  essential  tasks.19  U.S.  Army  FM  3-24 
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describes  five  potential  lines  of  operation:  combat  operations/ civil  security  operations; 
host  nation  security  forces;  essential  services;  governance;  and  economic  development.20 
The  organizing  constructs  described  above  are  fairly  consistent  with  one  another  and 
reflect  the  basic  idea  that  successful  conflict  resolution  requires  that  the  needs  of  the 
people  be  met  and  that  conditions  must  be  established  to  allow  for  the  emergence  of  an 
enduring  and  legitimate  government.  These  requirements  can  be  grouped  into  four  key 
operational  elements:  meeting  survival  needs;  providing  security;  enabling  social  justice; 
and  establishing  effective  governance. 

The  essence  of  successful  stabilization  operations  is  the  necessity  to  gain  the 
population's  perception  that  the  government  is  able  to  provide  for  their  needs  in  both 
the  short  and  long  terms.  These  perceptions,  on  an  individual  level,  are  likely  to  follow 
Maslow's  hierarchy  with  lower  needs  requiring  immediate  attention.  Solutions  to  higher 
order  needs  will  have  little  immediate  relevance  to  the  population  until  the  more  basic 
requirements  are  satisfied.  This  leads  to  a  potentially  problematic  approach  of  focusing 
sequentially  on  survival  and  security,  then  on  social,  infrastructure,  and  governmental 
needs.  Hostile  actions  will  tend  to  drive  the  focus  to  security  requirements  and  combat 
operations.  While  this  is  a  critical  early  requirement,  it  can  be  counterproductive  if 
pursued  without  appropriate  consideration  of  other  needs.  Reflecting  on  his  experience 
in  Iraq,  Major  General  Peter  W.  Chiarelli,  Commander,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  proposed 
that  focusing  too  heavily  on  security  without  a  concurrent  commitment  of  an  appropriate 
effort  to  enable  equitable  indigenous  governance  and  the  rebuilding  of  infrastructure 
may  undermine  the  support  of  the  populace  and  tarnish  their  perception  of  the  emerging 
government  and  stabilization  forces.21  The  interrelated  nature  of  these  elements  requires 
that  while  the  primacy  of  effort  may  shift  through  the  progression  of  individual  needs 
from  basic  survival  toward  prosperity  and  fulfillment,  all  requirements  must  be 
considered  simultaneously  and  with  an  eye  toward  the  strategic  end  state.  Actions  must 
continuously  reinforce  the  efficacy,  viability,  and  legitimacy  of  the  interim  occupation 
government  first,  and  then  the  emerging  indigenous  government.  Some  requirements 
may  have  more  immediate  urgency,  but  all  complement  one  another  and  must  be 
integrated  in  a  comprehensive  approach. 

In  stabilization  operations  that  are  part  of  broader  major  combat  operations,  the 
military  is  usually  the  first  organized  entity  on  the  scene  and  has  the  vast  majority  of 
the  capabilities  available  to  meet  immediate  humanitarian  requirements.  Survival  will 
be  the  people's  first  priority.  Therefore,  the  first  key  operational  element  is  the  provision 
for  the  basic  survival  needs  of  the  population.  The  military's  actions  will  begin  shaping 
the  population's  perception  from  the  beginning  of  major  combat  operations.  Emergency 
food,  water,  medical  care,  and  shelter  are  extremely  time  sensitive  requirements.  Timely 
provision  of  these  basic  survival  needs  has  a  powerful  impact  on  the  population.  Failure 
to  do  so  also  has  powerful  and  adverse  impact.  Initially,  the  general  population  will  be 
primarily  influenced  by  their  perception  of  which  set  of  players  can  best  provide  for  their 
basic  physiological  needs.  Success  in  this  endeavor  will  profoundly  impact  the  general 
population's  initial  view  of  the  foreign  military  presence  and  their  interpretation  of 
military  intentions  as  either  liberation  or  occupation.  In  addition  to  the  moral  obligation 
to  protect  life  and  the  practical  efforts  to  win  support  of  the  population,  occupying  powers 
are  also  bound  by  specific  legal  responsibilities  under  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.22 
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Inadequately  addressing  these  requirements  poses  the  risk  of  adverse  perceptions  in  the 
local,  international,  and  domestic  communities.  Therefore,  the  initial  military  campaign 
must  include  a  plan  and  the  resources  to  responsively  mitigate  the  humanitarian  crisis  that 
is  often  produced  in  war.  This  requires  an  understanding  that  stabilization  operations  will 
demand  greater  sustainment  capabilities  than  combat  units  typically  possess  for  internal 
support,  and  to  plan  for  and  resource  this  requirement  as  an  integral  part  of  major  combat 
operations.  It  also  requires  the  ability  to  rapidly  integrate  nonmilitary  relief  capabilities 
into  evolving  military  operations.  Success  in  meeting  survival  needs  is  achieved  when 
the  majority  of  the  population  no  longer  has  their  basic  survival  as  a  primary  concern  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  and  they  begin  to  focus  on  broader  security  issues. 

Once  basic  survival  needs  are  evident,  the  people  will  begin  to  shift  their  priorities  to 
safety  and  security  needs.  Thus,  the  second  key  operational  element  is  the  establishment 
of  security.  Security  includes  the  protection  from  crime  and  disorder;  protection  from  the 
opposition  and  coercion  by  opportunists;  and  protection  from  other  threats  such  as  fire 
and  health  hazards  that  adversely  impact  an  acceptable  quality  of  life.  While  many  aspects 
of  security  and  reconstruction  are  primarily  civilian  functions,  historical  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  military  will  have  the  predominant  capability  to  conduct  the  initial 
restoration  of  emergency  services  in  a  contested  environment.  Therefore,  immediate 
requirements  must  be  met  largely  by  the  military  until  nonmilitary  capabilities  can 
be  mobilized  and  safely  employed.  Security  calls  for  a  diverse  set  of  capabilities  that 
will  require  the  stabilization  forces  on  the  ground  to  simultaneously  conduct  combat 
operations,  law  enforcement,  border  control,  and  other  civil  support  functions.  The 
line  between  military  operations  and  law  enforcement  will  be  blurred.  The  focus  of  the 
stabilization  forces  must  remain  on  the  population  as  it  pursues  security  functions.  The 
people  must  feel  secure  and  have  the  hope  of  a  better  life  under  the  new  governance 
without  perceived  violations  of  their  personal  dignity.  The  populace  yearns  for  a  return  to 
normalcy.  Their  view  of  normalcy  will  likely  be  very  different  than  that  of  the  stabilization 
forces.  Providing  for  security  is  particularly  manpower  intensive  when  the  stabilization 
operation  includes  an  organized  insurgency  posing  military,  paramilitary,  terrorist,  and 
criminal  threats. 

At  the  national  level,  security  must  also  be  provided  against  external  threats.  Once 
the  sovereignty  of  the  target  nation  has  been  compromised,  stabilization  forces  have 
responsibility  to  protect  the  host  nation  from  external  threats.  This  includes  securing 
the  nation's  borders  and  defending  the  territory  against  other  regional  states  and  actors. 
Neighboring  states  may  perceive  an  opportunity  to  advance  their  interests  in  the  defeated 
state.  This  may  include  resolving  territorial  disputes  or  actively  supporting  an  opposition 
faction  in  pursuit  of  a  government  more  friendly  to  their  interests.  Success  in  providing 
security  is  achieved  when  the  population  feels  free  to  pursue  normal  routines  and  the 
indigenous  security  forces  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  secure  environment  against  internal 
and  external  threats  to  security. 

As  survival  concerns  recede  and  a  degree  of  security  becomes  evident,  the  people's 
expectations  will  tend  to  grow.  Their  demands  for  a  higher  quality  of  life  will  continue 
to  rise  and  will  increasingly  focus  on  the  pursuit  of  normalcy,  equity,  and  opportunity 
in  a  functioning  civil  society.  The  people's  expectations,  while  shaped  by  their  culture 
and  experience,  will  include  a  hope  for  improvement  in  their  lives  and  some  demand  for 
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justice  and  equitably  in  their  society.  The  third  key  operational  element  is  the  enabling  of 
this  social  justice.  This  will  include  economic  opportunity,  social  and  religious  freedoms, 
civil  services,  and  legal  protections. 

Stabilization  efforts  must  set  the  conditions  that  allow  for  a  return  to  normal  labor  and 
economic  practices.  Previously  existing  jobs  need  to  be  rapidly  reestablished  and  relevant 
new  jobs  created.  Job  opportunities  must  provide  worthwhile  employment  for  the  military 
age  youth.  Adequate  employment  opportunities  dramatically  affect  the  people's  psyche 
and  provide  an  alternative  to  participation  in  criminal  activity  or  compensated  support 
to  the  opposition.  The  ability  to  provide  for  oneself  and  family  economically  combats 
hopelessness,  diminishes  the  appeal  of  opposition  and  ideological  causes,  and  reduces 
dependency  on  stabilization  forces. 

The  population  will  demand  and  begin  to  expect  basic  freedoms  and  fairness  in  their 
lives.  Expectations  may  be  dramatically  affected  by  cultural  and  religious  traditions  but 
will  increase  nonetheless  as  survival  and  security  concerns  recede.  The  people's  desire 
for  order  and  fairness  in  their  lives  will  include  some  culturally  shaped  version  of  basic 
rights  and  freedoms  to  pursue  religious  and  social  relationships  of  their  choosing  without 
persecution.  Stabilization  forces  must  understand  the  dynamics  of  the  environment  and 
provide  for  the  reconciliation  of  newly  created  or  long-standing  tensions  in  order  to  set 
the  conditions  for  emergence  of  equitable  norms. 

The  people  will  also  expect  a  level  of  basic  civil  services  and  opportunities  consistent 
with  their  cultural  and  historical  norms.  This  may  include  educational  opportunity;  a 
legal  framework  for  resolving  issues;  an  economic  system  that  allows  opportunity  for 
an  acceptable  quality  of  life;  and  basic  utilities  such  as  electricity,  water,  and  sewage. 
The  rapid  reestablishment  of  appropriate  indigenous  capabilities  and  practices  and  the 
responsive  application  of  appropriate  specialized  external  resources  are  key  to  progress 
in  this  effort.  Stabilization  forces  require  a  comprehension  of  these  factors  and  the 
capabilities,  predominately  nonmilitary,  to  meet  societal  needs.  Success  in  enabling  social 
justice  is  achieved  when  effective  business,  economic,  education,  social,  religious,  and 
legal  opportunities  are  in  place,  and  societal  issues  are  resolved  within  the  framework  of 
accepted  equitable  practices. 

As  the  objectives  in  the  other  operational  efforts  begin  to  be  achieved,  the  fourth  key 
operational  element,  establishment  of  effective  governance,  comes  into  greater  play. 
While  the  social  justice  operational  element  is  focused  on  the  individual's  perception 
about  quality  of  life,  opportunity,  fairness,  and  self-esteem;  the  governance  operational 
element  is  focused  on  the  collective  entities  that  constitute  the  institutions,  mechanisms, 
and  structures  that  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  nation.  Legitimate,  effective,  and  self- 
sustaining  governance  is  the  overarching  key  to  successful  stabilization  operations.  The 
government  must  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  population  and  be  accepted  by  the  people 
in  order  to  be  viewed  as  legitimate. 

Governance  is  a  civilian  function,  however,  it  is  the  military  that  is  positioned  to 
establish  governance  immediately  following  a  major  combat  operation.  The  occupying 
force  must  plan  for  interim  governance  to  bridge  the  gap  until  indigenous  capability  can 
evolve.  Stabilization  forces  set  the  conditions  to  allow  a  viable  host  nation  government  to 
emerge.  This  may  require  military  governance  and  martial  law  for  an  interim  period.  The 
goal  is  to  transition  from  this  to  interim  civilian  governance  by  the  stabilization  forces 
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and  ultimately  to  an  effective,  self-determined  indigenous  government  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  This  is  a  race  against  opposition  forces  who  strive  to  undermine  the  emerging 
government  and  provide  a  more  appealing  alternative  to  the  general  population. 

The  interim  and  emerging  indigenous  government  must  have  legitimacy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  population  as  well  as  the  international  community.  To  gain  the  support  and 
confidence  of  the  population,  an  effective  indigenous  governing  capability  must  be 
accepted  as  something  other  than  an  instrument  of  the  occupying  forces.  Establishing 
a  viable  indigenous  government  is  a  time-consuming  endeavor.  A  government  that 
is  established  too  rapidly  in  the  aftermath  of  conquest  by  a  foreign  state  will  almost 
inevitably  have  its  legitimacy  questioned. 

The  population's  demand  for  a  role  in  the  political  process  will  vary  widely  depending 
on  cultural  considerations  and  their  historical  political  traditions.  A  nation  with  pseudo- 
democratic  traditions  will  have  a  population  that  places  higher  demands  on  self- 
determination.  A  nation  with  authoritarian  political  traditions  will  have  a  population  that 
knows  and  understands  little  about  self-determination.  In  fact,  the  concept  of  democratic 
governance  may  be  so  alien  that  it  is  viewed  with  apprehension,  revulsion,  or  even  fear. 
Religious  and  cultural  views  will  temper  the  population's  attitude  about  their  appropriate 
role  in  governance.  These  factors  shape  how  the  stabilization  forces  implement  an  interim 
government  and  the  characteristics  of  the  future  indigenous  government. 

Leveraging  previously  existing  indigenous  laws,  systems,  and  political  expertise  may 
contribute  to  acceptance  by  the  population.  In  cases  where  the  existing  laws  and  governing 
traditions  are  compatible  with  our  values,  they  should  be  retained  and  enforced.  Even 
in  a  situation  where  an  oppressive  government  has  been  removed,  retention  of  select 
personnel  and  practices  will  put  an  indigenous  face  on  governing  affairs,  leverage 
available  expertise,  and  provide  a  role  for  former  governmental  personnel  who  might 
otherwise  support  the  opposition.  Retention  of  portions  of  the  previous  governing  system 
may  reduce  popular  resistance  to  that  which  may  be  perceived  as  foreign,  having  been 
imposed  by  an  occupying  force. 

Governance  runs  from  the  local  to  the  national  level.  If  all  politics  are  indeed  local, 
then  governance  efforts  may  need  to  be  started  there.  The  population  in  many  developing 
countries  may  have  little  interest  in  national  level  governance.  It  is  the  local  governance, 
whether  formal  or  informal,  that  most  impacts  the  population's  daily  lives  and  it  is  the 
people's  connection  to  stabilization  forces  and  the  national  level  governance.  This  local 
governance  may  be  part  of  an  official  governing  hierarchy  or  may  be  tribal  or  religiously 
based.  Stabilization  forces  must  understand  the  nature  of  the  environment  at  the  local 
level  and  devote  an  appropriate  amount  of  effort  and  resources  at  this  level.  This  again 
requires  substantial  commitment  of  manpower  to  provide  adequate  coverage  throughout 
the  territory.  Absent  appropriate  presence  and  focus  by  stabilization  forces,  opposition 
players  will  seek  to  fill  the  void  at  the  local  level. 

Reconstruction  is  key  to  an  enduring  peace  and  begins  with  the  initial  restoration 
of  emergency  services  and  interim  governance  by  the  stabilization  force.  However, 
reconstruction  will  ultimately  be  led  by  the  emerging  indigenous  government.  Carafano 
asserts  that  nations  are  not  rebuilt  by  other  nations— they  rebuild  themselves  once  enabling 
conditions  are  set.23  Stabilization  forces  enable  the  emerging  government  to  get  through 
the  crisis  period  and  into  a  state  of  viable  self-governance  and  reconstruction.  Success 
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in  establishing  governance  is  achieved  when  a  viable,  effective,  indigenous  government 
is  in  place  that  is  friendly  to  U.S.  interests,  serves  the  needs  of  its  people,  adheres  to 
international  norms  of  good  governance,  and  is  accepted  as  legitimate  by  the  population. 

These  key  operational  elements  constitute  the  major  mission  sets  that  the  stabilization 
forces  must  execute.  An  effective  stabilization  operation  must  meet  basic  survival  needs 
of  the  population,  provide  for  security;  enable  social  justice,  and  establish  effective 
governance.  These  elements  are  inextricably  interrelated  and  must  be  addressed  as  part 
of  a  coherent  campaign.  They  cannot  be  divided  cleanly  into  military  and  nonmilitary 
responsibilities,  nor  can  they  be  viewed  as  sequential  efforts.  Over  the  course  of  the 
operation,  primacy  shifts  from  military  to  nonmilitary  capabilities  and  ultimately  to  the 
host  nation.  As  Figure  3  illustrates,  the  level  of  effort  required  for  each  operational  element 
will  shift  over  time  based  on  progress  and  be  comprised  of  a  changing  mix  of  military 
and  nonmilitary  capabilities.  The  goal  is  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  feasible  through  this 
transition.  With  an  understanding  of  these  operational  elements,  how  victory  is  defined 
is  discussed  next. 


Stabilization 


Major  .  Disorder 

Combat  ^  Insecurity 


Transition 


_Stabilit^_^^  Enduring 
Legitimacy  W  Peace 


Figure  3.  Level  of  Effort  across  Key  Operational  Elements  over  Time. 


CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 

Victory  is  achieved  when  the  primary  challenges  to  stability  are  overcome,  and 
secondary  challenges  no  longer  prevent  effective  self-governance  or  require  substantial 
external  military  support.  Establishment  of  a  self-sustaining  political,  economic,  social, 
and  legal  order  is  an  inherent  part  of  achieving  successful  conflict  resolution.  The  path  to 
victory  flows  through  the  military  end  state  to  an  enduring  strategic  end  state. 

The  military  end  state  has  been  achieved  when  military  capabilities  no  longer  have 
primacy  in  the  operation,  and  civil  agencies  can  provide  the  basic  governance,  services, 
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and  civil  order.  However,  the  military  will  remain  in  support  as  long  as  indigenous 
capabilities  are  inadequate  to  fully  provide  for  internal  and  external  security.  Military 
primacy  transitions  to  civilian  when  security  is  no  longer  the  predominant  determining 
factor  in  freedom  of  action  and  when  civilian  capacity  has  been  organized  and  mobilized. 
The  military  end  state  sets  the  conditions  for  achievement  of  the  political  end  state. 

Political  objectives  have  not  been  achieved  and  the  conflict  is  not  resolved  until  a 
legitimate  host  nation  government  is  in  control,  basic  quality  of  life  requirements  are 
being  met,  and  combative  actions  are  not  necessary  for  security.  Jack  Covey  describes 
this  end  state  as  a  viable  peace  where  the  capacity  of  domestic  institutions  to  resolve 
conflict  peacefully  prevails  over  the  power  of  obstructionist  forces.  It  is  characterized  by 
an  environment  where  conflict  is  resolved  by  a  domestic  political  process,  the  security 
sector  is  reformed  and  subordinated  to  political  authority,  local  institutions  maintain  the 
rule  of  law,  and  the  formal  economy  outperforms  the  gray/ black  markets.24 

IMPLICATIONS 

Stabilization  operations  are  among  the  most  challenging  and  resource  intensive 
missions  a  nation  pursues.  How  a  nation  views  this  mission  set  and  postures  its  national 
capabilities  is  central  to  the  probabilities  of  success.  This  analysis  of  operational  factors 
and  key  operational  elements  in  stabilization  operations  identifies  several  implications 
including  roles  and  responsibilities  of  military  and  nonmilitary  agencies,  specialized 
capabilities  and  expertise,  and  the  feasibility  of  stabilization  operations  under  certain 
conditions. 

A  successful  transition  to  an  enduring  peace  requires  substantial  nonmilitary 
organizations,  doctrine,  and  authorities  for  security,  governance,  and  reconstruction. 
Much  of  the  current  thought  on  these  types  of  operations  acknowledges  that  the  required 
mission  sets  are  primarily  civilian  responsibilities,  but  only  the  military  has  the  capacity 
to  conduct  these  operations  in  many  circumstances.  The  military  by  default  has  primacy 
at  the  end  of  major  combat  operations,  but  lacks  many  of  the  specialized  capabilities 
required  for  success.  Defaulting  to  the  military  because  no  one  else  can  do  the  mission  is 
a  haphazard  approach.  Therefore,  if  a  nation's  interests  demand  the  capacity  to  execute 
these  types  of  operations,  it  must  develop  the  appropriate  expeditionary  capability 
in  the  military  and  the  rest  of  the  interagency  and  encourage  like  capabilities  in  non¬ 
governmental  organizations.  As  one  step  in  this  direction,  National  Security  Presidential 
Directive-44  assigns  the  Department  of  State  as  the  lead  for  U.S.  Government  efforts  to 
prepare,  plan  for,  and  conduct  stabilization  and  reconstruction  activities.25  In  addition, 
Tire  National  Security  Strategy  establishes  the  stabilization  and  reconstruction  mission  as 
a  priority  for  the  interagency  and  reinforces  the  State  Department's  role  as  the  lead  for 
the  U.S.  Government.  It  further  emphasizes  the  priority  on  development  of  non-military 
capabilities  to  support  reconstruction  and  stabilization  efforts.26  This  is  not  a  mission  set 
against  which  U.S.  Government  capabilities  are  adequately  structured  and  trained  and 
while  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years,  the  U.S.  interagency  capacity  for 
major  stabilization  operations  must  continue  to  evolve. 

Stabilization  requires  flexible  forces  that  can  integrate  various  nonstandard  military 
and  nonmilitary  capabilities.  Stabilization  efforts  must  be  planned  for  from  the  beginning, 
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integrated  in  major  combat  operations,  and  flexibly  adjusted  to  integrate  evolving 
interagency  and  multinational  capabilities  as  the  operation  unfolds.  Military  forces 
must  have  embedded  interagency  staff,  advisory,  planning,  and  execution  capabilities 
to  immediately  begin  addressing  security,  essential  services,  and  governance  shortfalls 
while  major  combat  operations  are  ongoing.  This  must  include  integration  down  to 
tactical  level  units.  Organizational  design,  doctrine,  and  authorities  must  accommodate 
this  requirement.  Globalization,  population  centricity,  and  effective  opposition  use  of 
the  information  domain  require  enhanced  capabilities  for  information  operations.  The 
focus  on  the  population  and  the  desired  strategic  end  state  must  drive  all  military  actions. 
Properly  framing  the  problem  is  arguably  more  important  in  stabilization  operations  than 
in  any  other  type  of  military  operation.  All  situations  will  be  different,  and  key  factors 
will  change  over  time.  This  requires  flexible,  adaptive  leaders  who  are  able  to  properly 
comprehend  the  situation  upfront  and  continuously  assess  and  modify  the  operational 
design  as  the  operation  evolves.  Situational  understanding  and  cultural  astuteness  are 
imperative  down  to  the  lowest  levels.  Leader  development,  training,  and  education  must 
adequately  address  these  competencies. 

In  some  situations,  the  conditions  in  the  environment  may  be  such  that  the  degree 
of  devastation  and  domination  required  to  gain  and  maintain  control  of  the  population 
is  incompatible  with  our  values.  The  culture,  traditions,  and  historical  perceptions  of 
the  indigenous  population  may  make  any  externally  imposed  solution  untenable.  In 
these  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  conflict  to  spiral  into  further  instability  and  civil 
war  before  an  enduring,  indigenously  acceptable  resolution  is  achieved.  When  this 
occurs,  stabilization  forces  largely  lose  their  vote  in  the  outcome.  Decisionmakers  must 
understand  the  circumstances  under  which  an  optimal  outcome  may  not  be  possible  and 
the  best  strategy  may  be  to  not  get  involved. 

CONCLUSION 

Successfully  transitioning  from  war  to  peace  is  an  extremely  complex,  resource 
intensive,  and  long  duration  endeavor.  A  nation  which  contemplates  commitment  of 
national  power  for  the  forceful  overthrow  of  another  government  must  commit  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  sufficient  capabilities  to  ensure  the  successful  transition 
to  an  enduring  peace.  This  requires  expeditionary  military  and  nonmilitary  capabilities 
to  meet  immediate  survival  needs,  establish  security,  set  conditions  for  social  justice,  and 
ensure  transition  to  legitimate,  indigenous  self-governance. 
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CHAPTER  17 


STABILITY  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT: 

AN  INHERENTLY  MILITARY  FUNCTION 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Russell  R.  Hula 
U.S.  Air  Force 

The  writer  can  testify  to  the  baleful  consequences  of  military  invasion . . .  where  no  military 
government  was  set  up  and  where  no  army  commander  took  responsibility  for  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  Outside  of  the  relative  security  of  army  posts,  anarchy  and  civil  war 
prevailed.  .  .  . 


—  Major  General  Barrows,  Siberia  1918-201 


History  has  frequently  revealed  that  the  most  complex  phase  in  achieving  peace 
with  security  comes  after  the  formal  end  of  fighting.2  Since  the  end  of  major  combat 
operations,  the  United  States  has  been  playing  catch-up  in  Iraq,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Afghanistan,  in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  both  countries  and  transition  to  viable  democratic 
governments.  Following  unquestionable  initial  military  victories,  long-term  success 
has  eluded  policymakers.  Many  argue  that  the  United  States  was  as  ill-equipped  and 
unprepared  for  the  instability  that  followed  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  as  it  was  in  Bosnia, 
Haiti,  and  Kosovo.3  As  a  result  of  these  recent  experiences,  there  is  a  growing  renaissance 
in  thinking  about  stability  operations.  Yet,  disagreement  continues  among  policymakers, 
theorists,  and  pundits  concerning  who  should  control  and  conduct  stability  operations. 
Many  argue  that  stability  operations  are  inherently  a  civil  issue,  and  it  is  only  the 
dysfunctional  nature  of  the  interagency  that  make  stability  operations  so  challenging.4 
Others  see  the  lead  role  as  inherently  military.5  This  chapter  examines  the  nature  of 
American  stability  operations  through  historical  examples  to  determine  if  they  are  in  the 
domain  of  others,  or  are  inherently  military  in  character. 

As  the  United  States  continues  to  come  to  grips  with  stability  operations  in  Iraq, 
policymakers  are  struggling  with  the  harsh  realization  that  Iraq  is  far  more  difficult  than 
anticipated.6  Even  though  the  U.S.  Government  had  over  a  year  to  plan  and  prepare 
for  what  might  follow  the  toppling  of  Saddam's  regime,  the  challenges  have  been  both 
difficult  and  extensive.7  U.S.  responses  have  been  improvised  and  poorly  executed.  In 
the  war's  immediate  aftermath,  a  security  vacuum  led  to  looting  which  moved  from 
government  ministries,  to  hospitals,  to  schools,  and  finally  evolved  into  structural 
anarchy.8  Social  chaos  transitioned  rapidly  into  insurgency,  which  further  facilitated  the 
degeneration  of  governance,  public  services,  and  functional  infrastructure.  Lacking  both 
local  and  international  support,  the  predominantly  American  coalition  military  force  has 
as  of  January  11, 2008,  sustained  over  32,785  casualties;  3,915  deaths  and  28,870  wounded, 
most  of  which  occurred  following  the  cessation  of  major  combat  operations  in  2003. 9  Less 
time  was  available  for  stability  operations  planning  in  Afghanistan,  and  like  Iraq,  much 
of  the  stabilization  effort  was  accomplished  ad  hoc.10  Fortunately,  immediately  after 
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defeating  the  Taliban,  U.S.-led  coalition  forces  experienced  good  local  and  international 
support  and  took  fewer  casualties  in  Afghanistan,  with  472  deaths  and  1,851  wounded  as 
of  January  2008. 11  While  many  argue  that  immediate  stability  operations  have  been  more 
successful  in  Afghanistan,  most  agree  that  severe  deficiencies  in  our  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  processes  continued  to  be  problematic  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.12 

Most  critics  point  to  poor  planning  and  a  lack  of  appropriate  resources  as  the  key 
reasons  for  the  difficulties  seen  in  recent  stability  operations.13  Moreover,  they  argue  that 
these  problems  were  caused  by  ambivalence  toward  who  should  own  stability  operations. 
Some  believe  recent  military  leaders  focused  too  heavily  on  planning  for  major  combat 
operations  with  the  expectation  of  dealing  with  stability  and  reconstruction  efforts  later  in 
the  campaign.14  Another  view  argues  that  meandering  guidance  has  befuddled  command 
and  control  by  alternating  the  responsibility  for  stability  operations  among  a  National 
Security  Council  (NSC)  Executive  Committee,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  and  the 
State  Department  (DoS),  allowing  no  one  to  be  properly  prepared  and  resourced.15  Yet 
another  position  contends  the  military  was  reluctant  to  consider  stability  operations  to  be 
a  core  competency,  and  thus,  was  unwilling  to  embrace  stability  operations  until  faced 
with  the  difficult  realities  on  the  ground.16  While  there  are  many  reasons  why  stability 
operations  have  been  problematic,  most  agree  the  military  did  not  welcome  the  mission 
and  the  government  policy  was  not  carefully  considered. 

A  RENAISSANCE  IN  STABILITY  OPERATIONS  THINKING 

At  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  a  renaissance  in  stability  operations  thinking  began 
when  the  internal  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  released  destabilizing  forces  around  the 
globe.17  A  renaissance  suggests  a  rebirth  or  revival  and  is  used  in  this  case  because  the 
development  of  stability  operations  theory  and  practice  has  an  extensive  history  in  the 
U.S.  military.  After  a  series  of  fumbled  conflict  resolution  efforts,  a  more  systematic  and 
informed  approach  has  emerged.18 

In  the  past,  the  military  and  other  federal  agencies  lacked  theory  and  doctrine  in 
regard  to  who  should  be  responsible  for  resolving  the  issues  of  peacekeeping  and  nation¬ 
building.  Consequently,  in  1994,  President  William  J.  Clinton  signed  Presidential  Decision 
Directive  (PDD)-25  to  better  focus  on  better  interagency  planning  and  coordination.19 
Some  joint  publications  also  sought  to  provide  guidance  for  conflict  resolution  efforts.20 
While  welcomed,  federal  agencies  believed  further  presidential  guidance  was  needed.21 
As  a  result,  President  Clinton  signed  PDD-56  in  1997,  ordering  the  DoD,  State  Department, 
and  other  agencies  to  create  a  unified  program  for  educating  and  training  personnel  for 
complex  interagency  contingency  operations.22  Future  conflict  resolution  efforts  were 
to  be  led  by  a  NSC  Executive  Committee,  formed  on  an  as-needed  basis.23  Less  than  2 
years  later,  a  DoD  study  found  that  the  White  House  and  its  various  agencies  were  not 
following  the  guidance,  and  the  NSC  was  not  stepping  forward  in  a  leadership  role.24 

With  the  election  of  President  Bush  in  2001,  PDD's  were  rescinded  and  replaced  with 
National  Security  Presidential  Directives  (NSPD).25  NSPD-1,  the  first  of  those  directives, 
established  an  interagency  methodology  using  NSC  Policy  Coordination  Committees  as 
the  vehicle  for  coordination  of  national  security  policy.26  After  an  apparent  military  success 
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in  Afghanistan  and  less  than  2  months  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq,  President  Bush  signed 
NSPD-24,  deviating  from  NSPD-1  guidance  by  putting  the  DoD  in  charge  of  stability 
operations  with  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs  (ORHA).  After  events  on  the  ground  proved  to  be  ineffective.  President  Bush 
signed  NSPD-44;  which  acknowledges  the  need  for  unity  of  effort,  but  reversed  NSPD-24 
and  designated  the  DoS  as  the  focal  point  for  stability  operations  with  DoD  in  support.27 
At  nearly  the  same  time,  the  DoD  released  Directive  (DoDD)  3000.5,  Military  Support 
for  Stability,  Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction  (SSTR)  Operations.  DoDD  3000.5 
designates  stability  operations  as  a  "core  military  mission,"  and  while  it  recognizes 
some  stability  operation  tasks  are  best  performed  by  others,  it  specifies  "military  forces 
shall  be  prepared  to  perform  all  tasks  necessary  to  establish  or  maintain  order  when 
civilians  cannot  do  so."28  With  belated  recognition,  stability  operations  assumed  a  key 
role  in  successful  military  operations  which  has  further  stimulated  interest  in  theory  and 
doctrine. 

Numerous  contemporary  authors  and  scholars  have  developed  models  related  to  the 
purpose  and  functions  of  stability  operations.  Charles  Bailey  has  proposed  applying  A. 
H.  Maslow's  Hierarchy  of  Needs  as  an  outline  from  which  to  develop  stability  operations 
campaign  plans.29  As  one  of  the  most  researched  human  psychology  theories,  Maslow's 
basic  premise  is  that  human  beings  are  motivated  to  satisfy  needs,  and  lower  or  more 
basic  needs  must  be  satisfied  before  higher  ones  can  be  fulfilled.30  Bailey  theorized 
that  violence  and  other  atrocities  are  rooted  in  unfulfilled  human  needs  and  believed 
Maslow's  physiological,  safety,  social,  self-esteem,  and  self-actualization  needs  can  be 
used  to  frame  and  prioritize  future  strategy  and  stability  operations.31 

While  useful,  Maslow's  theory  is  based  on  individual  motivations  versus  societal 
provisions,  providing  only  a  partial  framework.32  William  Zartman  has  advanced  a 
theory  of  state  collapse  based  on  the  misplaced  governmental  and  political  character  of 
present-day  African  nations.33  He  believes  signposts  provide  warning  symptoms  of  state 
failure  and-states  collapse  when  "they  can  no  longer  perform  the  functions  required  for 
them  to  pass  as  a  state."34  Similarly,  Robert  Rotberg  argued  nation-states  exist  to  provide 
a  decentralized  method  of  delivering  "political  goods."35  When  a  nation-state  cannot 
provide  the  necessary  components  of  a  successful  society  and-state,  which  also  correlate 
on  an  individual  basis  to  Maslow's  safety  needs,  the  result  is  state  failure.36  An  obvious 
relationship  exists  among  Zartman' s  and  Rotberg' s  state-collapse  theories  and  Bailey's 
insights  in  regard  to  Maslow's  theory  of  human  motivation.  In  a  more  comprehensive 
approach.  Professor  William  Flavin,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  faculty, 
defined  the  fundamentals  for  successful  conflict  termination  and  presented  a  decision 
matrix  to  help  military  planners  track  necessary  functions  to  achieve  the  desired  military 
end-state.37  Flavin's  analysis  suggests  that  in  stability  operations,  governments  must 
adhere  to  six  fundamental  principles  and  focus  on  seven  sectors  for  success.  There  are  clear 
crosscutting  elements  and  functions  among  all  four  theories,  as  seen  in  Figure  1.  Flavin's 
decision  matrix  reflects  a  coherent  synthesis  of  the  previous  three  theoretical  models  and 
augments  their  premises  with  his  fundamentals  that  he  believes  are  necessary  to  achieve 
successful  conflict  termination.  In  doing  this,  Flavin  provides  the  theory  from  which  to 
develop  effective  doctrine  for  stability  operations  and  successful  conflict  resolution. 
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Figure  1.  Relevant  Theories  for  Stability  Operations. 

A  number  of  terms  and  expressions  are  related  to  or  used  instead  of  stability  operations. 
Some  of  the  other  more  frequently  used  expressions  include  stability  and  reconstruction 
(S&R);  stability,  security,  transition,  and  reconstruction  (SSTR),  Phase  IV;  post-conflict 
operations;  and  transition  operations.38  Stability  operations  can  follow  major  combat 
operations  or  arise  as  part  of  peace  operations  or  other  interventions.  The  DoD  Dictionary 
of  Military  Terms  defines  stability  operations  as: 


An  overarching  term  encompassing  various  military  missions,  tasks,  and  activities  conducted 
outside  the  United  States  in  coordination  with  other  instruments  of  national  power  to  maintain 
or  reestablish  a  safe  and  secure  environment,  provide  essential  governmental  services, 
emergency  infrastructure  reconstruction,  and  humanitarian  relief.39 


Hence,  the  DoD  definition  of  stability  operations  encompasses  the  meaning  behind 
Flavin's  sectors  of  the  post-conflict  environment.  Consequently,  his  theory  is  a  useful 
heuristic  with  which  to  evaluate  historical  case  studies  on  stability  operations  so  as  to 
answer  the  questions  of  how  to  and  who  must  conduct  stability  operations. 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS 

There  are  four  historical  roles  of  military  landpower:  destruction  of  enemy  forces, 
close  contact,  defensive  occupation,  and  physical  control  and  occupation.40  Through  a 
series  of  early  military  occupations  from  the  Mexican  War  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  frontier  experiences,  the  U.S.  military  gained  an  inherent  appreciation  for 
the  value  of  stability  operations.  This  experience  gained  formal  recognition  with  "The 
Hunt  Report"  in  1920,  which  captured  the  occupation  experiences  in  Germany  following 
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World  War  I.41  During  the  interwar  period,  "The  Hunt  Report"  was  followed  by  the 
initial  releases  of  Field  Manual  (FM)  27-10,  Rules  of  Land  Warfare  (1939),  Field  Manual 
(FM)  27-5,  Military  Government  &  Civil  Affairs  (1940),  and  the  Marine  Corps'  Small  Wars 
Manual  (1940). 42  In  particular,  lessons  learned  from  the  Philippine  War  and  World  War 
I  occupations  were  vital  to  the  advocacy  for  and  establishment  and  curriculum  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Schools  of  Military  Government  in  1942.43 

Past  military  experience  can  serve  as  a  test  of  Flavin's  theory.  While  the  stability 
operations  in  each  conflict  were  unique  due  to  a  host  of  contextual  factors,  recurring 
themes  surface  when  they  are  examined  against  Flavin's  fundamentals  for  conflict 
termination.  According  to  Flavin,  the  six  keys  to  successful  stability  operations  include 
conducting  early  interagency  planning;  establishing  workable  objectives,  goals,  and 
end-states;  providing  for  adequate  intelligence  and  signaling;  ensuring  unity  of  effort; 
harmonizing  the  civil  with  the  military  effort;  and  establishing  the  appropriate  post¬ 
conflict  organization.44  Taken  together,  these  case  studies  provide  evidence  of  the  inherent 
nature  of  stability  operations  and  validate  Flavin's  fundamentals. 

As  Flavin's  first  premise  states,  "Planning  for  termination  and  post-conflict  operations 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible,"  with  the  flexibility  to  adjust  to  altering  objectives 
and  contextual  factors.45  Colonel  Irwin  L.  Hunt  concluded  in  his  report  on  World  War 
I  German  occupation  activities,  that  civil  affairs-military  government  is  a  specialized 
military  function  and  needs  to  have  trained  personnel  who  can  begin  planning  as  soon 
as  possible.46  Thus,  the  U.S.  Army  took  two  essential  steps  to  prepare  for  future  military 
occupations  during  the  interwar  years.47  First,  with  information  developed  from 
U.S.  Army  War  College  committees  and  "The  Hunt  Report,"  two  field  manuals  were 
published  to  provide  long-needed  doctrine.48  FM  27-10  and  FM  27-5  came  to  be  known, 
respectively,  as  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  American  military  government  during 
World  War  II.49  Second,  understanding  the  imminent  need,  the  development  of  the 
framework  for  the  American  Military  Government  began  shortly  before  entering  World 
War  II.50  Significant  effort  and  resources  were  devoted  to  identifying  future  requirements 
prior  to  entering  World  War  II;  but,  detailed  planning  and  force  structure  development 
for  the  post-surrender  occupations  were  conducted  primarily  in  parallel  with  combat 
operations.51  While  delays  were  often  unavoidable  due  to  international  uncertainties,  the 
Department  of  War  concluded  that  waiting  to  prepare  was  not  a  good  strategy  to  counter 
such  enormous  challenges.52  Built  from  the  difficult  lessons  of  past  stability  operations,  the 
U.S.  Army  recognized  that  "military  government ...  is  a  virtually  inevitable  concomitant 
of  modern  warfare,"  thus  early  preparation  through  doctrine,  organization,  and  training 
provided  a  solid  foundation  for  World  War  II  stability  operations.53 

The  foremost  goal  in  stability  operations  planning,  according  to  Flavin's  second 
premise,  is  to  "establish  an  achievable  end  state  based  on  clear  objectives."54  But  first  the 
National  Command  Authority  needs  to  provide  clear  policy  guidance.55  Yet,  as  Flavin 
admits,  "this  is  more  the  ideal  than  the  reality."56  Preceding  the  Spanish-American 
War,  President  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  had  not  identified  a  desired  end  state  when  he 
swiftly  deployed  additional  military  forces  to  the  Philippines.57  To  make  matters  worse, 
McKinley's  policy  evolved  throughout  the  conflict  in  what  Brian  M.  Linn  refers  to  as  an 
"accidental  and  incremental"  desired  end-state.58  From  these  lessons,  military  leaders 
during  World  War  II  attempted  to  garner  clear  policies  and  objectives  from  the  Secretary 
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of  War  and  the  President.  In  Germany  and  Japan,  policy  was  at  times  very  broad  and 
at  other  times  very  prolific;  but  always  shifting  due  to  complex  international  politics. 
The  German  effort  was  enormously  complicated  due  a  quadripartite  government,  of 
which  the  United  States  administered  the  American  Zone  of  Occupation.59  After  several 
revisions  during  hostilities,  the  final  version  of  the  shifting  policy  was  general  in  nature 
and  left  both  the  interpretation  and  application  of  relevant  international  agreements  and 
policies  to  the  discretion  of  General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  the  Military  Governor  of  Germany.60 
Reminiscent  of  the  German  experience,  complex  international  challenges  in  Japan 
eventually  created  political  fog  and  friction  during  the  occupation.  Nevertheless,  in  all 
three  military  occupations,  a  clear  definition  of  American  foreign  policy  was  nonexistent, 
but  was  compensated  for  by  preparation,  good  judgment,  and  a  unified  and  agile  military 
government.61 

According  to  Flavin's  third  premise,  "Before  any  conflict  starts,  the  intelligence 
community  must  include  factors  affecting  the  termination  and  post-conflict  operational 
area"  in  the  campaign  plan.62  Unfortunately,  in  the  Philippines,  due  to  the  speed  at  which 
President  McKinley  dispatched  his  forces,  military  leaders  were  unable  to  conduct  early 
intelligence  and  campaign  planning.63  Consequently,  only  through  a  painful  process 
of  learning  and  adaptation  was  the  U.S.  Army  able  to  determine  and  set  the  necessary 
conditions  for  a  peaceful  outcome  in  the  Philippines.  While  the  size  of  the  regular  Army 
was  small,  many  U.S.  senior  ranking  members  were  battle-hardened  from  the  Civil  War, 
Reconstruction,  and  Indian  campaigns  from  which  they  had  developed  an  "informal  but 
widely  accepted  pacification  doctrine  that  balanced  conciliation  and  repression."64  From 
difficult  challenges  such  as  these  and  others  in  Siberia  and  World  War  I,  the  U.S.  military 
recognized  as  early  as  1940  that  the  earlier  experiences  would  be  dwarfed  by  the  enormous 
and  multifaceted  tasks  the  United  States  would  face  in  Germany  and  Japan.65  As  such, 
planning  and  preparation  included  the  analysis  of  the  complex  geostrategic  factors  for 
the  two  World  War  II  theater  campaigns.66  However,  their  information  was  not  always 
correct.  For  example,  early  interpretations  of  Japan  as  a  homogenous  modern  society 
led  many  to  mirror- image  their  analysis.  While  the  homogenous  trait  was  undeniable, 
the  Japanese  were  far  from  being  a  contemporary  modern  culture.  As  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  stated,  "Supposedly,  the  Japanese  were  a  20th-century  civilization.  In 
reality,  they  were  more  nearly  a  feudal  society  .  .  .  akin  to  ancient  Sparta,"  complicating 
occupation  efforts.67  Thus,  while  geostrategic  analysis  was  important,  adaptation  was 
critical  to  shaping  the  post-surrender  environment.68 

According  to  Flavin's  fourth  premise,  unity  of  effort  is  critical  to  stability  operations 
success,  but  the  current  dysfunctional  nature  of  the  interagency  often  prevents  effective 
preparation,  planning,  and  focus.69  Correspondingly,  in  the  Philippines,  policy  and 
bureaucratic  challenges  were  also  prevalent;  however,  they  were  offset  by  military 
ingenuity  and  flexibility,  and  a  focused  military  government  effort  balancing  civic  action 
and  coercion.70  Similarly,  while  international  politics  affected  the  organization,  policies, 
and  challenges  faced  by  the  military  governments  in  World  War  II  differently,  not  only 
unity  of  effort,  but  unity  of  command  was  a  predominate  theme.  "Sound  practice  required 
the  complete  concentration  of  authority  in  the  military  governor,"  who  was  ultimately 
responsible  and  accountable  for  the  entire  complex  occupation  environment,  and  was  of 
paramount  importance.71  The  tailored,  comprehensive,  and  unified  approach  to  military 
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government  was  integral  to  achieving  the  desired  end  states  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
World  War  II  Germany  and  World  War  II  Japan. 

In  his  fifth  premise,  Flavin  states,  "Harmonization  is  essential  and  must  occur  across 
a  variety  of  institutions  and  agencies  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels,  both 
horizontally  and  vertically."72  In  the  past,  synchronization  of  the  extremely  complex 
and  numerous  occupation  functions  was  accomplished  by  leveraging  the  vast  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  of  the  United  States  and  its  people,  but  centrally  executed  by  the 
U.S.  military.  The  past  military  did  not  administer  the  duties  of  military  government  alone. 
In  the  case  of  World  War  II,  most  of  the  American  military  government  and  civil  affairs 
officers  were  civilians  in  peacetime,  working  primarily  within  their  realm  of  experience.73 
Additionally,  while  the  War  Department  was  responsible  for  administering  national 
policies,  State  and  the  other  Departments  of  the  U.S.  Government  were  responsible  for 
formulating  their  respective  policies,  and  providing  critical  reach  back  expertise  and 
capabilities.74  As  the  experience  in  the  Philippines  indicates,  "The  military  leader  on  the 
scene  was  the  best  agent  for  local  pacification,"  and  only  through  central  direction  and 
ownership  was  the  military  able  to  ensure  unity  of  effort  and  harmonization.75  That  is  not 
the  same  as  saying  civilian  expertise  was  not  integrated. 

Flavin's  final  premise  states;  "Successful  termination  and  transition  into  post¬ 
conflict  peace  operations  requires  an  appropriate  organization  to  ensure  multinational, 
interagency,  and  international  harmony."76  In  the  Philippines,  the  policy  vacuum  and 
failure  to  recognize  the  emerging  independent  Filipino  movement  made  the  difficult  task 
of  organizing  an  expeditionary  force  even  more  complicated.77  Cuba  had  been  America's 
focus  in  the  planning  for  war  with  Spain,  not  the  Philippines.78  Through  an  agonizing 
process,  the  organization  of  the  military  government  in  the  Philippines  emerged  over 
time.  To  a  great  extent,  the  lessons  learned  were  applied  in  the  organizational  framework 
and  preparation  for  the  American  Military  Government  occupation  organizations  and 
command  structures  in  Germany  and  Japan.79  In  essence,  an  agile  military  government 
solution  enabled  the  U.S.  military  to  satisfy  Flavin's  fundamentals  for  post-conflict  success 
in  the  Philippines  and  World  War  II. 

Flavin's  theory  further  advocates  a  decision  matrix  with  seven  key  sectors  that  must 
be  addressed  in  the  post-conflict  environment  to  achieve  the  desired  military  end  state: 
security,  humanitarian  assistance,  human  rights  and  social  reconciliation,  governance  and 
civil  administration,  civil  law  and  order,  infrastructure  and  economic  restoration,  and 
public  diplomacy/ information  operations.80  The  inherent  nature  of  the  post-surrender 
environment  of  the  Philippines,  Germany,  and  Japan  historical  examples  reinforces  the 
conviction  that  most  in  the  U.S.  Government  have  now  come  to  accept  the  belief  that 
peaceful  transfer  to  civil  government  occurs  through  the  successful  fulfillment  of  Flavin's 
seven  sectors,  or  what  Rotberg  referred  to  as  "political  goods."81 

In  the  Philippines,  through  painful  experiences,  the  U.S.  Army  recognized  the  crucial 
relationship  between  civil  affairs  work  and  the  level  of  security,  with  the  establishment 
of  law  and  order  being  the  most  urgent  priority  in  stability  operations.82  An  entrenched 
Filipino  insurgency  followed  the  formal  end  of  fighting  when  the  political  objectives 
of  the  revolutionaries  and  the  McKinley  administration  diverged.83  The  breakdown 
of  public  order  and  services  along  with  the  loss  of  legitimate  central  authority  were 
all  compounded  when  the  initiative  was  lost  by  the  inability  to  provide  security  to  the 
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Filipino  population.84  However,  for  all  of  President  McKinley's  policy  failings  in  the 
Philippines,  he  provided  the  U.S.  Army  with  excellent  guiding  principles  for  the  conduct 
of  the  provisional  military  government.85  According  to  President  McKinley,  the  U.S. 
Army,  through  direction  of  the  military  governor,  was  directed  to: 


Possess  and  hold  the  Philippines,  giving  to  the  people  there  peace  and  order  and  beneficent 
government,  affording  them  every  opportunity  to  prosecute  their  lawful  pursuits,  and 
encouraging  them  in  thrift  and  industry;  making  them  feel  and  know  that  we  are  good  friends 
. .  .  and  that  they  will  be  aided  in  every  possible  way  to  be  a  self-respecting  and  self-governing 
people  . . .  ,86 


As  such,  the  U.S.  Army  used  benevolence  through  every  possible  means,  including 
humanitarian  relief;  the  extension  of  individual  liberties  and  rights;  organizing  self- 
government;  establishment  of  schools,  public  health  programs,  and  public  works;  astute 
propaganda;  and  payment  for  weapons.87  However,  early  progress  made  by  humanitarian 
efforts  was  often  offset  by  a  revolutionary  insurgency  and  their  terror  tactics.88  Unlike 
his  predecessor,  Major  General  Elwell  S.  Otis,  Major  General  Arthur  MacArthur,  Jr., 
understood  the  survival  of  the  insurgency  depended  on  the  revolutionaries'  capacity 
to  control  the  civilian  populace  through  intimidation  and  terrorism.89  Accordingly, 
MacArthur  changed  operations  and  tactics  by  widely  dispersing  his  forces  with  increased 
surveillance  to  detect  insurgents,  terrorists,  and  supporters.90  Despite  the  fact  they  were 
often  criticized  for  a  heavy-handed  approach,  continuous  patrols  by  American  forces 
impeded  insurgent  efforts.91  Under  MacArthur's  leadership,  the  U.S.  Army  adapted  by 
integrating  benevolent  counterinsurgency  policies  and  methods  with  effective  security, 
which  in  the  end  defeated  the  revolutionary  movement.92 

Viewed  as  the  most  important  American  precedent  by  interwar  doctrine  writers,  the 
critical  civil  affairs  and  security  best-practices  from  the  Philippines  were  applied  to  the 
American  School  of  Military  Government's  detailed  development  of  training,  doctrine, 
regulations,  and  capabilities  for  World  War  II  occupations.93  In  both  cases,  the  U.S. 
military  applied  a  large  military  security  force  in  post-surrender  Germany  and  Japan,  to 
counter  potential  insurgencies  and  to  solidify  the  psychological  security  of  the  populace 
absent  basic  needs  and  essential  services.  The  American  Military  Government  model 
also  prepared  the  framework  for  numerous  other  transition  capabilities  to  include: 
establishing  and  mentoring  civil  functions  and  supporting  institutions;  establishment 
of  public  order  and  governance;  management  of  public  funds;  public  health;  public 
relief;  public  works;  markets;  and  education.94  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Army  developed 
a  vast  number  of  detailed  training  publications  for  civil  services;  Bank  Accounting  and 
Operations  in  Japan,  Agriculture  and  Food  in  Japan,  Field  Protection  of  Objects  of  Art 
and  Archives,  and  Sickness  Insurance  in  Germany,  to  name  a  few.95  The  level  of  detailed 
preparation  for  the  World  War  II  occupations  reflects  a  remarkable  grasp  of  both  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  challenges  of  stability  operations. 

Every  conflict  has  unique  and  complex  factors  which  prove  problematic  in  achieving 
the  desired  end  states.  Yet,  lessons  learned  from  the  Philippines,  and  other  conflicts  prior 
to  World  War  II,  validated  the  military  need  for  and  issues  concerning  stability  operations. 
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Scholars  such  as  John  Gates  and  Brian  Linn  believe  the  success  in  defeating  the  Philippine 
insurgency  and  stabilizing  the  islands  can  be  traced  to  a  comprehensive  decentralized 
approach.  Widely  dispersed  U.S.  commanders  creatively  dealt  with  complex  essential 
service  and  security  challenges,  guided  by  the  centralized  framework  and  conduct  of 
military  government.96  Acceptance  of  stability  operations  as  a  necessity  of  war,  early 
preparation,  and  a  unified  and  agile  military  government  solution  in  World  War  II  made 
it  "possible  to  organize  the  civil  administration  of  foreign  territories  from  the  outset  with 
a  view  to  the  ultimate  war  and  peace  aims."97  Painful  experiences,  yielding  successful 
occupations,  proved  that  a  military  government  is  a  viable  solution  to  future  stability 
operation  challenges.98  Still,  oddly  the  U.S.  military  lost  its  way  and  the  reasons  for  this 
still  preclude  the  willing  embrace  for  what  is  professionally  obvious. 

LOSING  OUR  WAY 

After  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  military  misplaced  and  rejected  the  experience  and 
knowledge  from  its  past,  thus  the  military  government  solution  faded  from  both  doctrine 
and  practice.  Three  key  things  contributed  to  this  dissolution.  First,  since  its  inception, 
the  controversial  nature  of  military  government  has  made  it  equally  objectionable  in 
civilian  and  military  communities.  To  civilians,  the  term  rang  unkindly,  sounding  too 
imperialistic  and  "vaguely  unconstitutional."99  In  today's  sensitive  political  climate,  the 
term  military  government  is  arguably  even  more  offensive  to  many  of  the  ideological  and 
political  elites  in  national  and  international  level  communities.  Additionally,  since  before 
the  Philippine  experience,  military  leaders  have  alleged  that  civil-military  operations 
(CMO)  and  stability  operations  draw  so  heavily  on  personnel  and  resources  as  to  affect 
combat  efficiency.100  Most  recently,  seen  as  "nontraditional"  functions,  the  CMO  specialty 
has  often  been  viewed  as  a  "subculture"  involved  in  areas  many  commanders  do  not 
understand  and  consider  "mission  creep"  as  opposed  to  mission  essential.101 

Second,  the  responsibility  for  this  essential  phase  of  war  has  been  ineffectively  fixed 
with  the  unintended  consequences  of  no  one  being  capable  or  accountable.  In  an  attempt 
to  clearly  define  civil-military  control  and  fix  responsibilities  and  requirements  following 
the  occupations  during  World  War  II,  the  National  Security  Act  (NSA)  of  1947  created  the 
National  Security  Council  with  the  initial  purpose  to  serve  as  a  mechanism  to  coordinate 
political  and  military  questions.102  In  reality,  the  NSA  of  1947  shifted  the  responsibility 
for  leading  complex  political-military  challenges  away  from  the  military,  including  those 
integral  to  war,  to  untested  bureaucratic  organizations  that  were  neither  capable  nor 
resourced  for  the  complexity  and  challenges  of  stability  operations. 

Third,  the  U.S.  military  quickly  adjusted  its  strategies,  doctrine,  and  capabilities  to  those 
based  heavily  on  deterrence  during  the  Cold  War.103  As  such,  Field  Manual  (FM)  41-10, 
Civil  Affairs  Operations,  superseded  FM  27-5,  and  the  procedural  and  doctrinal  framework 
for  military  government  slowly  atrophied  as  the  military  focused  on  the  monolithic  threat 
of  the  Soviet  Union.104  As  the  requirement  for  trained  military  government  officers  in 
Japan  and  Germany  dwindled  with  success,  the  training,  resources,  and  infrastructure 
also  contracted,  leaving  only  a  civil  affairs  shell  with  its  capabilities  predominantly  in  the 
reserves  to  play  supporting  roles  in  CMO.  Despite  the  evidence  of  Vietnam,  CMO  has 
been  the  comprehensive  term  used  to  describe  the  general  activities  performed  by  a  niche 
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in  the  military  who  are  capable  of  coordination  with,  and  providing  support  to  civilian 
organizations  in  humanitarian,  peacekeeping,  and  nation-building  operations.105  In  the 
end,  as  these  changes  undid  a  successful  doctrine  and  military  government  solution;  they 
also  helped  corroborate  the  concept  of  stability  operations  as  inherently  nonmilitary  and 
something  outside  the  conduct  of  war. 

IMPLICATIONS  TO  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  EFFORTS 

Even  with  such  prominent  historical  successes,  the  current  U.S.  military  has  struggled 
to  relearn  the  lessons  from  the  past.  One  likely  reason  is  that  the  apparent  parallels 
between  the  Iraq  and  World  War  II  occupations  have  been  widely  criticized.  Many  critics 
believe  U.S.  nation-building  efforts  in  conflicts  such  as  Haiti,  Bosnia,  and  Kosovo  are  more 
relevant.106  Several  of  these  same  critics  point  to  the  early  failure  of  the  ORHA  experiment 
in  Iraq  as  the  reason  why  the  military  should  not  be  charged  with  stability  operations. 
Yet  others  recognize  ORHA  as  an  "inadequate,  notoriously  slow-moving  substitute  for  an 
interim  occupation  government."107  Distinct  contextual  factors  serve  to  complicate  some 
analogies,  but  the  aggregate  historical  experience  validates  Flavin's  theory  and  suggests 
relevant  doctrine.  Moreover,  newly  emerging  doctrine,  capabilities,  and  practice  provide 
both  promise  and  caution  for  the  future.  Current  experience,  evaluated  through  history 
and  context,  provides  three  key  harbingers  of  good  and  bad  for  the  future. 

First,  as  in  the  past,  the  U.S.  Army  has  recently  taken  the  lead  in  the  interpretation  of 
past  experiences  and  adapting  ways  and  means  to  counter  current  stability  operations 
challenges.  As  a  result  of  successful  on-the-ground  efforts,  such  as  those  by  Major 
General  Peter  Chiarelli  and  the  1st  Calvary  Division  in  Iraq,  the  U.S.  military  again  accepts 
that  full-spectrum  stability  operations  are  a  necessary  phase  of  warfare.108  Some  of  the 
lessons  learned  have  recently  been  incorporated  into  the  new  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual 
(FM)  3-0 ,  Operations,  which  acknowledges  stability  operations  as  a  core  military  mission 
and  refocuses  on  "full-spectrum  operations."109  In  correlation  with  Flavin's  insights  and 
the  military's  past  experience,  FM  3-0  also  outlines  what  it  calls  a  "whole  of  government 
approach"  to  "post-conflict  stability  sectors."110  Yet,  much  remains  disconcerting.  The 
focus  on  the  primarily  civil-nature  of  the  logical  lines  of  operation,  as  outlined  in  FM  3-0, 
could  encourage  persistent  stovepiped  efforts,  limited  success,  and  interagency  finger¬ 
pointing.  While  debatable,  some  critics  claim  the  failures  in  Iraq  were  really  due  to  the 
lack  of  planning  for  Phase  IV  of  the  campaign.111  However,  DoD  Undersecretary  for 
Policy  Douglas  Feith  undertook  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  postwar  plan, 
suggesting  the  problem  was  a  fundamental  lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
operations.112  According  to  Colonel  Kevin  Benson,  CFLCC/J5,  his  staff  painstakingly 
developed  the  Iraq  Phase  IV  plan.113  Benson  says  the  real  challenge  was  translating  those 
plans  into  effective  lines  of  operation  while  dealing  with  guidance  and  assumptions 
from  higher  echelons,  deployment  processes,  interagency  concerns,  and  evolving 
policy."114  Further  complicating  the  effort,  General  Tommy  R.  Franks  did  not  advocate 
subordinating  stability  operations  under  his  command;  thus,  the  U.S.  military  purposely 
averted  the  military  government  solution  as  a  template  for  success.115  Recent  experience 
again  points  out  that  without  complete  ownership  of  the  problem,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
military  government  solution,  critical  components  of  success  are  overlooked  or  ignored. 
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As  Major  General  David  P.  Barrows,  Director  of  Education  in  the  Philippines,  member  of 
the  AEF  Staff  in  1919  Siberia,  and  President  of  the  University  of  California,  told  the  1943 
School  of  Military  Government  class  members, 


The  necessity  for  military  government  exists  plainly  in  the  character  of  war  itself  .  .  .  For  the 
protection  of  this  army  itself,  as  well  as  for  the  protection,  security,  and  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  which  it  occupies,  the  establishment  of  the  government,  at  least  of 
some  provision  kind,  is  imperative.116 


Second,  the  new  Counterinsurgency  FM  (2007)  incorporates  critical  instruction  from 
past  occupations.117  Likewise,  the  new  DoD  Military  Support  to  Stabilization,  Security, 
Transition,  and  Reconstruction  Operations  Joint  Operating  Concept  (2006)  consolidates 
much  of  the  tutelage  from  history  including  main  mission  elements  and  fundamentals 
of  stability  operations.118  In  addition,  the  Army's  recently  formed  Peacekeeping  and 
Stability  Operations  Institute  (PKSOI)  is  making  progress  in  facilitating  policies,  concepts, 
and  doctrine  to  "address  the  challenging  SSTRO  strategic  and  operational  issues  facing 
the  nation."119  Organizations  such  as  these  will  help  prepare  core  military  capabilities  for 
future  stability  operations.  However,  risk  exists  in  relation  to  preparation  and  planning  for 
future  stability  operations.  Unlike  World  War  II,  modern  rapid  decisive  operations,  such 
as  were  seen  in  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM,  no  longer  allow  the  luxury  for  detailed  and 
complex  planning  efforts  during  the  hostilities  phase.120  In  addition,  the  myopic  nature 
of  our  nation  makes  it  difficult  to  continue  the  current  stability  operations  momentum 
once  the  immediate  challenge  fades.  As  Secretary  Gates  recently  acknowledged,  "On 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past,  the  [United  States]  concluded  that  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  world  had  changed  for  the  better,  and  turned  inward,  unilaterally  disarming  and 
dismantling  institutions  important  to  our  national  security."121 

Third,  after  again  recognizing  the  relationship  between  civil  affairs  and  security,  the 
U.S.  military  and  International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  developed  Provincial 
Reconstruction  Teams  (PRTs),  which  stressed  governance,  security,  and  impact 
development  projects  to  "win  hearts  and  minds"  in  Afghanistan.122  Similar  reconstruction 
teams  modeled  from  these  experiences  have  been  developed  in  Iraq.  Yet,  PRT  success 
has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  coordination  and  oversight.  Many  PRT  veterans  believe  that 
the  PRT  program  needs  a  concept  of  operations  and  an  effective  command  and  control 
structure,  the  very  benefits  the  military  government  model  provided  in  the  past.123  As 
previous  military  leaders  came  to  understand  so  painfully,  it  is  not  only  a  necessary  evil, 
it  is  both  a  humanitarian  obligation  and  good  strategy  for  the  military  to  fill  the  political 
goods  void.  According  to  General  Barrows,  "It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  a  commander  .  .  . 
to  declare  the  establishment  of  military  government,  even  though  not  directly  instructed 
to  do  so  by  the  War  Department."124  However,  as  mentioned  before  and  in  a  reversal  of 
roles,  NSPD-44  puts  the  State  Department  in  the  lead,  with  the  military  merely  in  support 
for  stability  operations.  Many  in  government  and  academia  are  now  troubled  about 
the  consequences  of  such  changes.  After  more  than  2  years  since  the  NSPD-44  policy 
change,  the  lack  of  State  Department  capabilities  and  Congress'  reluctance  to  support 
such  capabilities  provides  clear  warning  signs  for  the  future. 
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CONCLUSION 


Inker en  tly  military  can  be  defined  as:  A  function  that  is  so  intimately  related  to  achieving 
the  desired  end-state  in  war  as  to  mandate  performance  by  the  military.  In  American 
military  history,  stability  operations  have  been  inherently  military  whenever  Americans 
have  occupied  others'  territory.  Yet  following  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  military  lost  its 
perspective  of  the  role  and  importance  of  this  critical  phase  of  warfare  for  achieving  a 
successful  peace.  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  refocused  our  attention  on  the  questions  of 
what  stability  operations  are  and  how  they  should  be  conducted.  In  this  regard,  DoDD 
3000.05  reinforces  the  historical  experience  in  saying,  "Military  forces  shall  be  prepared  to 
perform  all  tasks  necessary  to  establish  or  maintain  order  when  civilians  cannot  do  so."125 
In  the  ongoing  renaissance  of  thinking  about  stability  operations,  Flavin's  fundamentals 
and  sectors  constitutes  an  appropriate  theory  for  the  development  of  21st  century  doctrine. 
Although  his  theory  does  not  directly  advocate  for  a  military  government  solution,  its 
implications  as  well  as  the  Congress'  continuing  unwillingness  to  substantially  increase 
funding  for  other  departments  of  government  points  directly  at  such  a  solution.  The  U.S. 
military's  historical  experience,  the  realities  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  implications 
of  theory  for  practice,  and  the  gap  between  strategic  objectives  and  resources  argue  for 
a  military  lead  is  stability  operations.  Since  stability  operations  remain  an  inherently 
military  function  of  21st  century  warfare,  the  U.S.  military  must  be  prepared  to  establish 
a  unified  and  agile  military  government.126 
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